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"Hm  praaent  Manvil  of  OrMk  end  Boman  AnttqnitlM  Is  fhr  snpeiior  tft  any  thln^ 
en  tlie  Mine  topios  as  yet  oflbred  to  the  American  pubMa  A  principal  Review  ol  0«r- 
Bany  aays: 

**  *8niall  as  the  oompaas  of  It  Is.  we  may  oonfldently  afllmi  that  It  kt  a  great  {niprtire. 
■eirteiiall  preotdinir  works  of  the  kind.  We  no  lonjpnr  meet  n1th  the  wntched  old 
method,  in  which  sabjects  eaoentially  distinct  are  herde<1  toother,  and  oimnu<'te4l  Hiib- 
leela  diseonneoted,  bat  have  a  almple,  nyKtematle  arransement,  hy  wMcli  Ww  n^ter 
eerily  veeelvee  e  elear  representation  of  Bonuin  life,  we  no  ionV<^r  mumble  iuralnst 
eoiintlcai  errors  In  detail,  which  thoogh  long  aeoasMtilod  and  extirpated  bj  NMcbuhr  and 
athsffSj  have  ftmnd  their  last  place  ofrefbge  In  otir  ManoaliL  The  recent  InvestignUtini 
af  pMlologlats  have  been  extensively,  bnt  careftilly  and  drcnmynectty  n««d  The  0(>n- 
dseneas  and  predsloB  whioh  the  anthor  has  every  where  prescribed  to  klntielC  prevents 
the  anperfidol  observer  flrom  perceiving  the  essential  superiority  of  the  hook  to  lu  pie- 
deeeaoors,  bat  whoever  sabjects  it  to  a  carcfhl  ezamination  will  diseever  thie  tm  vtma 

FVom  ProfBMwr  Idneotny  qf  Biawn  Umi9ersity, 
"J  fbaad  on  my  table,  after  a  short  absence  from  home,  yonr  edition  of  B<||esene 
llffeek  and  Boman  Ant'qaltlos.  Pray  accept  my  acknowledinnentt  for  IL  I  am  a^rrec' 
^ly  anrprlaed  to  find  on  examining  ft,  timt  within  *o  very  narrow  a  compass  for  00  com- 
DffehttMive  e  sabjeet,  the  book  contains  so  much  valuable  matter ;  ancL  Indeed,  so  far  as 
I  see,  omits  notidng  no  toidc  esMntial.  It  will  be  a  very  useAil  Uiok  In  Schools  and 
Colleges,  and  Is  Ikr  superior  to  any  thing  that  I  know  of  the  i«me  kind.  Besides  bdng 
eheap  and  ooocsslble  to  all  {Students,  It  has  the  great  merit  of  discnssing  Its  topios  tn  e 
eeoaecadve  and  connected  manner.** 

Extract  qf  a  L^ttr  frvm  Pr^eator  Tyer,  iff  Amkertt  OoHeg*. 

**I  have  never  foand  time  till  lately  to  look  over  Bq|e<ien*s  Antlqnlttee,  o.  wbleh  yot 

were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy.    I  think  It  an  excellent  book ;  learned,  accunta^ 

eoneiae.  ami  perspicoous :  well  adapted  for  use  In  tlie  Aeademr  of  the  College,  and  com* 

mehendlng  in  e  small  compass  more  that  Is  velooble  on  the  Bal|)eet  then  meny  sartandad 
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1Mb  Is  ttm  ebleat  end  moat  popular  of  all  Coaaln's  woriio.  It  contains  a  tiXi  espo> 
eition  of  EdectMem,  by  Its  founder  sad  ableet  snpporter:  gives  a  collected  acconnt  ol 
fhe  history  of  philosophy  fipom  the  eerltest  tlmse;  makes  a  distinct  ola»Hiflcati«Hi  of  sys* 
feme:  eflbrds  ortef  yet  Intelligible  gllmpMS  Into  the  Interior  of  almost  ev«^  school, 
whether  andent  or  modem ;  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  Locke,  which  nnanswersbly  r»> 
talas  a  oensoaliatle  theory  that  has  borne  so  meny  bl  ter  fhilts  of  IrreMslon  and  atheism 

*lf.  Ooosln  Is  the  groetMt  philosopher  of  France."*— ^r  WUUam  ITamiUon, 

*  A  writer,  whose  pointed  periods  have  touched  the  chords  of  modem  society,  eai 
ttflTled  through  the  minds  of  tnonsands  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  dvUlaed  wofU* 
^Witmfmrgh  Btvime. 

*The  meet  eeoompllsbed  end  eenteat  thinker  of  moden  times."  —  Am4Heam 


%f  The  above  wetk  hes.  In  Che  ortglnel,  for  some  time  been  e  teit-beck  of  pblloa» 
Iky  tk  DiKHb  UBtvenlty,  end  et  Gtmbridgs^  Englaad 
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*At  no  period  has  HtefcorypPMeiitedfadietrongolAliiis  upon  the  itteD<loii  of  the 
toemed,  as  at  the  presentday;  and  to  no  people  were  its  lessons  of  sa&h  Talne  as  to 
those  orthe  United  Statosi  With  no  past  of  oar  own  to  revert  to,  the  great  masses  cl 
our  better  educated  are  tempted  to  oyerlook  a  soienoe,  which  comprehends  all  others  la 
Its  grasp.  To  prepare  a  text-book,  which  shall  present  a  ftill,  clear,  and  accurate  view 
of  the  ancient  world,  Its  geography,  its  political,  clyil,  sodal,  religions  state,  most  be  the 
resolt  only  of  vast  indnstty  and  leaminf^  Oor  examination  of  the  present  volome  leads 
US  to  believe,  that  as  a  text-book  on  andent  history,  for  OoUeges  and  Academies,  It  is 
the  best  compend  yet  pnblished.  It  been  marks  in  its  methodical  arrangement,  and 
condensation  of  materials,  of  tlie  nntirliMC  patience  of  German  scholarriilp;  and  in  Its 
progress  through  the  Enj^b  and  Amencaa  press,  has  been  adapted  lor  aooepteble  oao 
b  oor  best  institntlons.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  book,  is  its  oomplete  list  of 
*  sonrees  of  information*  upon  the  netlons  which  it  describes.  This  will  be  aa  InTshi- 
ible  aid  to  the  student  In  his  ftitnre  coinie  of  reeding.** 
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Price  76  centB. 

^nnw  chavaeterlsUcs  of  flils  vohime  are— Precision,  condensation,  and  lundnous  aiw 

Knnsement  It  to  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be^a  manual,  a  sure  and  oonscienUoul 
ide  Ibr  the  stndent  tbroogfa  the  crooks  and  angles  of  Medtsval  history.  *  *  *  T 
I  the  great  principles  of  this  extended  Period  are  carefhlly  laid  down,  and  the  mosi 
Important  Ikcts  skllitiUy  grouped  around  them.  There  is  no  period  of  History  for  which 
it  is  more  dUBcult  to  prepare  a  work  like  this,  and  none  for  which  It  Is  so  much  neede(^ 
The  leading  flMsts  are  well  eetabltohed,  hut  they  are  scattered  over  an  Immense  spac^. 
To  reduce  aooh  mnterials  to  a  clear  and  definite  form  Is  a  task  of  no  small  dlfllcnltv,  and 
le  wUch  partial  success  dejcrves  great  praise.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  th«t  it  has 
•ever  been  so  well  done  withhi  e  compesi  so  eeaHy  mertered,  ss  le  the  little  Tolnme 
which  Is  now  oflSired  to  the  pubUc" 
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Manual  of  Modem  (reography  and  History. 

Translated  fh>m  the  Oennan.    Bevised  aiid  correoted.    18mo»    $1 M. 

*■  This  volimie  eompletes  the  eerise  of  tbe  author's  works  on  geocnphy  end  Ustorr. 
Vfast  came  his  oonsidenUion  of  ancient  and  medinval  geography  ana  histonr;  and  thf» 
continues  tbe  nbject,  trom  the  conquest  of  the  Byiantlne  empire  by  the  Turks,  down 
to  the  present  time.  Every  important  fiMt  of  the  period,  comprehensive  as  It  Is  both  la 
geography  and  historv,  la  presented  In  a  concise  yet  deer  and  connected  muner ;  so  aa 


to  M  of  value,  not  only  as  e  text-book  for  studenta,  but  to  the  general  reader  Air  reflw^ 

*•*    ^  "  jftkctaaregrw  •  .        .        -  ..^  .^ .- .  .^.^ 

I  distin .. 

I  Indefbtlgabie  German  scholar,  Ibr  correct  informatloa 
relating  to  tbe  progress  and  changes  of  states  and  nations— literature,  the  sdenoesi  and 


Although  the  fitcta  are  greatly  condensed,  as  of  necessity  they  must  b^  yet  they 
ere  presented  with  so  much  distinctneas  as  to  produce  a  fixed  impression  on  the  mluA 
It  Is  also  reliable  as  the  work  of  an  indefbtlgabie  C 


ttie  arts— and  all  that  combines  in  modem  dvlUzatlon.  The  portion  relatlns  to  our  owa 
eonttnent  has  been  carefully  revised,  so  as  to  free  It  Arom  mistakes  which  aJl  ibrslgnsri 
ore  liable  to  make  when  speakinc  of  our  complex  institutions  of  government  Appended 
to  the  work  is  a  chrondmcal  taole :  and  also  an  extended  series  of  anesCtooa.  ^mr.  ed 
to  flwIUtete  the  use  of  tbe  work  In  the  adhotfliL* 
10 
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PREFACE. 


Iv  attempting  to  write  the  History  of  Borne,  I  am  not  afraid  of  incmr- 
ring  the  cenfiure  pronoimced  bj  Johnson  upon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  snbject  long  since  eihansted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  conld  tell  them.  Mnch  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach  of  having  yentored,  with  most  insnfScient  means,  npon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
acoomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  frdfilled,  and  which  they 
ought  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeftd  symptom,, 
tiiat  ihey  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are^ 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have- 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to* 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu^* 
miliated  rather  than  encoun^ed,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
didon  of  our  Ikthers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  ihem  com- 
plete and  satiaCactory,  becanse  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  althou^  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto* 
ge&er  obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 

.  &e  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  snbject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And- 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 

^  which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example ;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  fihe  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fathers  could  not  fhlly  understand,  fix>m  being  acenstomed  only  tO' 

*  In  bis  revisw  of  BlAokwell'A  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  Angutac^Worki,  Vol.  II.. 
ITO.  ISM.  •  "" 
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quieter  times,  and  which  again,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  ns  perfectly  &miliar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Enrope ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Boman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engi^ed  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Kiebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writuig  the 
History  of  Bome ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me.  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its  . 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  blown  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  putting  them  iato  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.    It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volume  of 
Kiebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actuaUy,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  fiill  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Niebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.    But  when  Kiebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of -con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  firom  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  Qod  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Bome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organissed 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  axid 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  a  distiaction  now  so  deeply  seated  iu  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  Qod's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Amold  died  Jane  12th,  18A2.    He  had  completed  the  present  voluiie,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  adding  a  running  oommentaiy  to  the  last  part  of  it. 
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timd,  of  eradicating  it.  The  Ghieek  empire,  in  its  latter  years,  retained 
80  little  of  the  Eoman  character,  and  had  so  little  inftaence  upon  what 
was  tmlj  the  Boman  world,  that  it  Beems  needleBS,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  fi>r  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  fnr- 
ther,  merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Tdrks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gteuls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr'iB  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  Ko  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rigihtly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infidlible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  difier  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  witb  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
Bat  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  fall  con- 
Bciousnees  of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  tg> 
be  right. 

The  foirm  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Eome  may  require  some  explanation.  I^ 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  apd  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  iihpartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
tiiere  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
r^ard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  received 
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&at  universal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  ns  shrink  from  smbmilr 
ting  them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  human  affidro,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assume  political  condnsiims  as  absolutely  certain;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individud.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  lees  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictiy  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro* 
nology  without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  ot 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Difl^ision  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  Httle  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Eome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishaUe  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  C»re.    And  the 
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Btadj  and  oompariaon  of  the  several  Indo-Gtennaiiic  UmgnageB  is  making 
such  progress,  that  if  any  fortunate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etroscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
ravelled. I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  inie- 
liority,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Feetus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to*  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist  For  instance,  the 
names  of  tlie  consul^,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodoms,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Bome  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bnnsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  oflScial  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Bome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  ^^  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
TiitniiTig  the  source  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself.    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assumeB  the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  liian  belongs  to 
him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  ITiebuhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  ITiebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Niebuhr,  imless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  Bat  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  Instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  tp  be  the  case,  ^t  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  waC6  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  bnt 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  fi^m  others  who  have  gone  over  the  groimd 
previously. 

But  I  -shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  1 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
aa  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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throngh  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  while  the 
infinite  difference  between  ITiebuhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  Tolume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memoiy  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  Ada 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter  ' 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare ;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
Hm  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  lie  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man;'  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history: 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  conmient  of  his  own. 

Ru6BT»  May  28dk,  1840. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EABLY  LEGENDS  OF  SOME. 


*'The  old  songs  of  ereiy  people,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  ohsnofter,  and  of  which  the 
^beauties,  whether  ftw  or  manr,  must  be  genuine,  because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have 
'always  been  valued  by  men  of  masculine  and  comprehensive  taste." — Sm  J.  Mackimtosh,  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  iENBAS. 

When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  withm  the  walls  of  Troy,'  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  How  jemm  went  orn 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  i!!2ioftE«La^ 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  cany  their  gods  with  them,'  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,'  the  mother  of  ^neas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  niffht,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.' 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  or  tu  riim  wudi  h» 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  Zh^^  £''2!!Sd  ^ 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^*^^y* 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  younff  ones.  But  when  ^neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,^  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

'  Arctinus,  *IA/0V  wtpvis,  quoted  byProdus,  *  Tabula  Illensis  and  Nevius,  quoted  by  Ser- 

Chrestomathla,  p.   488.     See  Fynes  Clinton,  vius.  Mn.  1. 170.  Edit.  Lion.  1826. 

Fasti  Hellen.  v  ol.  I.  p.  856.  •  Varro  de  Rebus  divinis,  U.  quoted  by  Ser- 

■  Na»vjua,  Fragm.  Be8.  Pun.  1. 15-20.  vius,  ^n.  I.  881. 

'  See  the  Tabula  Iliensis.  taken  fi-om  Stesi-  *  Dionysius,  I.  56. 

choms.    [Annali  dell^  Instituto  di  Corrispond.  ^  Q.  Fabius,  apud  Servium,  Virg.  JEr,  I 

Areh«)log.  1829,  p.  282.]  v.  8. 
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which  said, — "  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  yean 
arc  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So"  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,'  and  their 
Of  hit  wan  with  fh»  l^ing  w&s  called  Latinus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
{wopi^ofthaeoimtiy.  gfQj^iQ^  ^q  thcm  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  •  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  ;^*  and  king  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  ^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one'  people,  and  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Cere."    There 


How  ha 


dimpmand 
'  Namieitia,  ai 


la  was  then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 


wL'^?Jr2?p^'Vt  Tumus  was  killed,  and  -^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
>^  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves ;"  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
•by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Lidiges,  which  means,  "the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land."^» 

THB   LEGEND    OF   ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
How  Aieaniua  Ofw  Mezeutlus  prcssed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
Jt'dti'rf Sba lS!  liini  man  to  man,  and  slew  him"  in  smgle  fight.  At  that  time 
■^  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  tjie  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  I^ng  City ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow," 

THE   LEGEND   OF   ROMULUS. 

Numitor'*  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
Smui5iS''b?rnSd  7*^^"?*^^  brothcr  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
•icK'bTa  ^S-woif  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
"ekcT.  ^  '  "^  '  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
gins who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamcrs,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 


«  "  Aborigines."— Cftto,  Originee,  apud  Ser-       "  Cato,  apud  Servinm,  iSn.  I.  267. 
vimn,  uEn.  1.  v.  6.  »  Semus,  Ma.  IV.  620.    JEn.  XII.  704. 

'   •  Cato,  apud  Servinm,  Mn.  XI.  v.  816.— But       **  Livy,  I.  2, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  MS8.  of  Serviua 
give  the  number  of  jugera  variously. 


"  Cato.  apud  Servium.  JSn.  I.  267. 
"  Servius,  Ma.  I.  v.  270. 


»•  Cato,  apud  Servium,  Ma,  1. 267,  et  Ma,  IV.       "  Livy  J[.  8.    Dionysius,  I.  76,  et  seqq.   Plu- 
tarch, in  Komolo 
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pened  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  hy,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  woU  left  them  and  fled ;" 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.'* 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  how  it  wm  foond  c«t 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  '^^  **^  '""• 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own 
bloo4. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said,  hjw^  ^^  **-?  h^ 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  ^'J.^^V'J^**^ 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  tow*'  "*" 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;^  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.**  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and»the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,**  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, struck  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,"  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  HowRonwiae  op«n«i 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  iM»^hi.Jwpu^*rriSi 
about;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  Mifhu»i!!^"^u. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood ;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  theur  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.*^  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

»  Ovid,  Fasti,  m.  54.    ServiUB,  ^n.  I.  v.  278.  "  Livy,  I.  7. 

"  Enniiw,  Annal.  I.  78.  "  Ovid.  Fasti,  IV.  842. 

■  Gclliaa,  Noct.  Attic.  VI.  c  7,  quoted  from  "  The  famous  Asjlom.    See  Livy,  I.  8. 

Kea«arias  Sabinua.  **  Li^Ti  I*  ^* 
*  EomviA,  Annal.  I.  v.  106, 107. 
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Cdeniiia,  and  of  Crustumerium,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulus 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  C»nina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
is<mfotihi»tmmik»  lus:''  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own  hand 
Ki;Md°rfth«TiiJS  slew  their  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
oftLefcirT^rpci*.  ^f  Autemna,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  gre^t  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  chaise  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.*'  So  she  opened  a  sate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bright  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
Hjw  tijj  •''IJL'K  ^®'^*^''®^  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  And  the  Ro- 
Sibnei.  *"^'  mans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus."^  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  aw^  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
Hjr^^j^wOTiTO^who  beginmng  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
"CfrfiKTiH^'heS  ^%^^'  that  he  might  stay  the  people;*®  and  so  their  flight  was 
^baniT^d  how  the  staycd,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fight 
biaSfutJ  togeih«.  was  fiercer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  b^ame  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  kin^  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quinnalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  **  the  place  of  meeting.'* 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because  some  of 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice.^  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  tho  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quinnalis  was  Quirium.'^ 

"  Li\7, 1. 10.  Annul.  XII.  24.     Yet  MacrobiuB  relates  the 
*  Livy,  I.  11.  wonder  as  having  happened  at  one  of  the  gates 
"  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  1.  9.     Macrobios  of  the  Boman  city,  wnen  the  Romans  were  at 
places  the  scene  of  this  wonder   at  a  ^te  war  with  Tatius;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 
*'•  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimma-  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  whole  story  bv 
lis."    It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topograp hi- 
story with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  oal  difficulty, 
the  two  cities  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  ^  and  cer-  *  Livy,  I.  12. 
tainly  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  t)ie  Vimmal  could  "  Livy,  1. 18. 
not  nave  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  *  Livv,  I.  14. 

BomuluB,  according  to  the  historical  account  of  •*  Perhaps  1  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr's  conjecture  in  tne  legend,  for  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ;**  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luceres:  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  how  Rcnnniu  oid«i«4 
and  the  THienses  from  Tatius;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  ^f*v^- 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Caslius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curiae, 
each  of  one  hundred  men ;"  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  h^^  h,  ym\A*d  Md- 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  Jffjj  i^d'^'wa^'lo? 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  •>»ipp^  "•«««• 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool :"  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot."*  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place."    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  hoj  tor  on.  whoia 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  K*kiag.*    °""°* 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.     So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  wished  that  the  kin?  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  how  Nnm«  PompiiiM 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him."    So  they  chose  Numa  ''" «»»«-«°  J^^"* • 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;**  but  others  would  not  believe  that  or  hi»  wim  »d  m.>.« 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  fc^orXwAhhibytiS 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  the  gods  hj  augury,  to  know  whether  it  "^'^'^  ^'«*''*- 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.*^  Ajid  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minbter  in  sacred  things,*^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

Iv  no  ancient  writer  now  extant  speaks  of  the  *  Livy,  L  16. 

town  "Quirium."    Yet  it  seems  bo  j^robable  a  " "Quirinus 

conjecture,  and  eives  so  much  consistency  to  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit." 

the  story,  that  I  nave  ventured  to  adopt  it.  Horat.  ill.  Carm.  8. 

"  Livy,  1.  18.     Varro  de  Lin.  Lat.  \  65.  Ed.  "  Livy,  1. 17. 

^fuller.  Servius,  -£n.  V.  560.  "  Dionysius,  II.  58.' 

■■  Patemna,  quoted  by  Lydus,  de  Magiatra-  "  Livy,  I.  18.    Dionyslus,  I.  59. 

tibufl,  c.  9.                                                            .  •  Livy,  I.  18. 

••  Cicero  de  Bepublica,  II.  9.  "  Livy,  I.  19. 
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and  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever-burning  fire ;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.    And 
in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
.      by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
X        him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
^  welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 

men.^*  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;**  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;**  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  .nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.^  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com/ 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
orhb(roodne»u>w«Tdt  owu  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
!'hli*'^i'«'iiri«l'S  Romulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
huttiga.  gg^yQ  ^  certain  portion  to  every  man.*'    He  then  ordered  land- 

marks  to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;**  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,^  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  fallings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  ;^  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  hved  to  the  age  ot 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  bm'ied  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.'^ 

THE   LEGEND   OF  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
How  Tnuot  Hctiuiu  amougst  themselvcs.     But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 


a  king.  Hostilius,  whose  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Cselius,  and  there  he  dw^lt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  hit  wnr  with  th«  couutrymcn  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
tatKfw'SlJiiHJSS  dered  one  another."    Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
who  was  the  dictator ;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of 


and  ihtt  CurittUi. 


*«  Lh-y,  1. 19,  20.    Ovid,  Fasti,  IH.  276.  «»  Cicero  do  Rep.  II.  14. 

«  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  289,  ot  seqq.    Plutarcli,  «  Dionysius,  II.  74.    Plutarch,  Numa,  16. 

Numa,  15.  •  Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  15.  '  IHonysiuB,  11.  60.  "  Livy,  I.  21. 

*•  Cicero  do  Repub.  H.  14.  "  Plutarch,  Numa,  22. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augua-  "  Dionysius,  III.  1. 

tin.    Civit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  ••  Livy,  I.  22,  et  soqq. 
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the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus  sent  to  Alba  for  tke  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilius  led  his  people  against 
Rome,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  he  died.  Met- 
tius  Fufetius  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaders 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
hoth  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  iiT^t  of 
them ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.    So  the  vicioiy  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,*^  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  How  Homtim  •!**  u. 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  i^c^^i^jjij!^ 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  '""*-«»•**• 
Curia^,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shouldeis  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  **  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

"  The  two  men  Bhall  give  judgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood. 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  tneh-  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  Jud^ent  be  confirmed,  cover  nis  head. 
Hang  him  with  a  haltor  on  the  accursed  tree: 
Scourge  him  either  within  the  aacred  limit  of  the  city  or  withont." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
hj  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans  ;^  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veil  and  Fidenoe.  or  um  iMrfui  imni«h 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  SS;«drf'ii;"i^' 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  ^^^^^^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  goine  to  make  a 
speech  to  them  ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  torevhim  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  CsbUus  for  their  dwelling-place, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  over 

••  Livy,  L  26.  ••  Uyy,  L  27,  et  scqq. 
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f^ir ttagToiiM,  h.T.  tbem."  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  the 
wMkiikdbyiightiiiiiff.  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars«  tlys 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holj  Numa,  and  bow,  in  }m  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Rome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  whenever 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  Jiim  rightly ; 
so  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  hw  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Numa;  so  they  chose  his  daughter*^  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THE  STORT  OF  ANGUS  MARCIUS. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
ef tb«  good  nign  of  gious  ccremouics  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
AneotMvdoi.  written  out  upon  whited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them."  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on."  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans ;'"  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.^  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.**  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites.®  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Saturnius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.^  At  last  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


*Ek  rav  dpnv^tnav  TtKftrifiluv  rocaira  iv  ns  yo/t/^u>v  ftdXivra  S  SiJjXOoVf  ohx  Aftaprdvoi'  Kal  olfrc  dx 
KoiriTai  hftP^Kaai  ■acpi  ahr&Vf  ixl  rd  fiii^v  KoanoUvrti,  iiSXXov  KitrrtHtaVf  ovre  <Ls  Xoyoypdtlfoi  ^vviBtoav  iirt 
t4  irfMcaYUYiTspov  rfl  iKpodast  3J  AXrid(<rrepov,  ivra  ivt^tXiyKTa  kqI  rd  iroXXd  bird  xC^vov  ahrHv  dvliXTtas 
Ixl  T>  (ivdHies  UvtviKijKdTay  thpfia^ai  6i  tiyriediiivos  U  tQv  iri^avtardTutv  mifitltaVf  &s  iraXaid  thaif  iiro- 
XptavT(at. — Thuctdides,  I.  21. 

I  HAVE  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kings  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
own  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  bo  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admked  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?     This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

«  Livy,  I.  81.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  livy,  I.  32.    Dionysius,  III.  86.  "  Livv,  I.  88. 

»  Cicero  dc  Repub.  II.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  "  Livy,  I.  83. 

••  Cicero  dc  Repub.  II.  18.  •*  Cicero  de  Repub.  11. 18.  Livy  Bays,  "  twen- 

••  Cicero,  ib.    livy,  I.  88.    Dionys.  IH.  44.  ty-four  years."  1.  86. 
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eontent  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently  established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  is,  What  was  their  race  and 
language  ?  the  next.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
political  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  i^«,a«g,  of  tk.  lu. 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  ""^ 
tie  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
oat  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  ^Jiiy  eoniMeu<r  with 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin;  *»»» <rf o»**»- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar,  "t  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raisea  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.^ 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  p^i,  with  tiuu  ^  th* 
of  central  Italy,  and  mav  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  *"**** 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.*  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  t|^ey  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  DiffiomtcMiMtweeiith* 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  i^S!!!' 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
IB  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

'  The  Pclflfigians,  in  tho  opinion  of  Ilerodo-  The  word  "  scutum"  wan,  in  the  flrst  edition 

tos,  were  a  barbarian  race,  and  spoko  a  barba-  of  tlii»  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  tlie 

rian  language. — I.  67,  58.    This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  unconnected  with 

that  they  did  not  ajwak  Greek.    No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  family 

the  eoimection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  jet  with  vkHtos  :  but  yet  there  are  so  many  words 

Pinutus,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  lani,'ua^'08  of  the 

the  story  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile-  Indo-Germanio  stock,  that  the  cohnecticm  be- 

mon,  says,'  loujjs  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 

"Phile'mo  Bcripsit.  Plantus  vertit  barbard." —  sistmg  between  all  those  lanpruages,  than  to  the 

Trinunimus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  closer'likoness  which  may  subsist  between  any 

That  is,  "  translated  into  Latin."    The  discov-  tw^o  of  them  towards  one  another.    And  tliis 

eiy  of  offlnities  in  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doubt  not, 

so  dcse  as  to  constitute  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  tho  Etruscan  lan- 

dialect,  belongs  only  to  philolo^ers.     Who,  till  guagcs,  and  tho  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 

verv  lately,  suspected  that  SansKritand  English  Germanic  family;  and  so  far  Greek,  as  well  as 

baa  any  connection  with  each  other?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  rightly 

'  He  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  Doraus,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  deci- 

Ager,  Aratrum,  Vinum,  Oleum.  Lac,  Bos,  Sus,  pher  the  Etnuscan  inscriptions.    Lanad's  fault 

Ovis  •  while  on  the  other  hand,  Duellum,  Erv-  conflisted  in  assuming  too  close  a  resemblance 

»«,  Hiista,  Sagitta,  &o.,  are  quite  different  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposing 

the  corresponding  Greek  terms.    See  Niebuhr,  that  they  were   sisters,   rather   than   distant 

Bom.  Qeach.  Vol.  L  p.  8S.  Ed.  1827.  oouains. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Rome? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
obtbet  nognphkai  of  Latlum,  divided  from  Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
podtiooof^io™,.  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber  ;•  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
btotiniztara  of  sabin*  cities,  aud  60  uear  a  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 

and    Etraaoan    ixutitu-  '.  ».  i./>  f    ,%  •  t 

tfaiw«Bdp«cpie.  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  oi 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earhest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  orimnal  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamertini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  httle  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Di*iii<»  of  the  Romaa  ncuscs,  Titicnscs,  and  Luceres,*  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
PMpb  bio  three  ttibuo.  th^m  ^  bcloug,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curi^ :  these  same  di>nsions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by^the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  himdred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curise ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

'  I  had  forgotten  what  may  be  the  single  *  These  in  Livy^s  first  book  are  called  merely 

exception  of  Ficona,  which,  according  to  Fes-  "  Centuriae  equitum,"  ch.  18.    But  in  the  tentr 

tus,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  they  appear  as  ^'  Antiqns  tribus.^' 

milestone  from  Borne :  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 

W.  Qell  and  others,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  throe  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  apuean 

Tenuta  di  Braconcclla.    But  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarquinins  Priscus  ana  the 

Ficana  at  Trapnusa,  which  is  at  some  distance  augur,  Attus  Navius,  were  supposed  to  rep- 

from  the  Tiber ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  was 

statement  in  the  textwould  be  absolutely  correct,  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 

de  L.  L.,  V.  sec.  55 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  do  Ke-  curiae. 
pablioft,  II.  8. 
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rect  to  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curias  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  1^,^ 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements;  and  **•• 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  ihe  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  coosins  more  or  less 
distant,  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting; 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  Th«  hooM  mmi  ouit 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  •""** 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 
These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  (mginal  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation;  the  clients  were- 
something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  -^^^^ 
nothing.     But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a      ««««^«p  *•- 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up  • 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population . 
o!  a  very  distinct  kind.     Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com-  • 
monly  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.     Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation  ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.    This  inferior  population  possessed  property, . 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.     But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no  • 
tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.     What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  stale  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins."  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  Th«ir«ta.m«itooUi« 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinua  assigned  as  '^^^•"^^ 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  like  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages, — men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  agunst  foreign  enemies. 

*  See  Kiebuhr'B  chapter  "  Die  O^meinde  nnd  die  plebeiechea  Tribas.?' 
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It '  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
M«»Mnof  tiMboiiMs  early  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
w«i«  tu  only  eitiMiu. ,  |j^j^  q£  {^g  houses.  Thc  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consbting  of  two  him^red  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Eamnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council.  • 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch- 
Th«kin«'tpow«rovw  ies  of  the  middle  a^fes.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute; 
tiM  eommcDs.  but  ovcr  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 

absolute  only  in  war,  and  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
■  is,  to  the  ^eat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,''  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME,  ITS  TERRITORY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


Muros,  arcomque  procul,  ac  rara  domomm 


Tecta  vidcnt, 

Hoc  neinus^  huuc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collcm, 

Qois  Deu8  inccrtum  est,  habitat  Dous." 

VmoiL,  .En.  VIH. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
^Euiy  suto  of  ui«  city  perfod  of  its  highcst  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
.«fRoiiie.  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,* 
The  origiiMi  PonKB-  Includcd  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
'*""•  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hiills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  aftei*wards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

'  Cicero  de  RepablicA,  V.  8.  timiiis  Severus,  at  the  Janns  Quadrifons  "  (this 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  XII.  24. — It  is  evident,  by  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  bev- 

tiie  miuutencBS  of  his  description,  that  the  con-  crus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  just  under  thc  ca]iitol), 

secrated  limits  of  the  origmal  city  had  been  "  and  passed  througli  the  valley  of  the  circus, 

carefully  preserved  by  tradition ;  'and  this  is  bo  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 

eacactly  one  of  the  points  on  which,  as  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    It  then  pro- 

by  our  own  experience  with  regard  to  parish  ceeded  from  tlie  Septizonium  Hust  op^iosite 

boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  bv  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  tne  foot  of  the 

monies  may  safely  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Palatine),  till  it  came  under  the  baths  of  Tm- 

of  this  original  Pomoerium  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  CurieB  Vcteres. 

Bunsen  in  his  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  1.  Froin  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  "  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  Velia,  on  which  tne  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands^ 

ihe  ute  of  wludi  is  fixed  by  the  Arch  of  6ep-  and  where  TaoitUB  plaoes  the  Saoellam  Lariom.** 
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80  also  was  tbe  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito- 
line,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  foruoi.  • 

But  tbe  city  of  the  I'alatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  n*-  orifimd  mm 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^"^ 
belonging  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  bills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Caelian, 
and  the  Esquilinc.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Yelia,  Cennalus,  Cselius,  Ft^tal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.'  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Caelian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.* 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Yiminal  Hills.  The  n«y  id  >«*„iMM« 
two  Cities,  although  umted  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  iM«r«it7. 
arate  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.^  It  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio  ;  and,  '""^«"*"^"- 
on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limh  ^as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  ^ven  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs/  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  countir  around  it,  which  have 
both  acqiHred  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  s^^^ 
iteelf  shall  perish  ?  The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  ^^ 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*  In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacn,  m  inal  Hills,  near  the  church  of  6.  Francesco  di 
far  fis  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Poola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  B(^uare  is  still 
But  Tacitus  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Snburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 
join  the  Foram  Boariom,  because  in  the  enrli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  seven  hills 
est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  they  were  no£  themselves 
Bwompf  and  the  Pomoerium  could  not  descend  "Montoiii"  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  Ed. 
below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Nibby,  in  Miiller),  to  show  that  tliey  belonged  to  the  city 
his  work  on  tlie  walls  of  Rome,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  'to  the  Sabine  city  of 
Curis  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Cupitoline  Hill.  For  the  exact  situations  of 
lum  I^rium  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  the  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 
Fomm  on  tbe  Via  Novs.  The  position  of  the  of  Rome,  Vol.  L  i>.  141.  Velia  was  the  ascent 
Cnriie  Veteres  is  certainly  doubtful.  Niobuhr  on  the  northeost  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 
himself  (Vol.  I.  p.  288.  Note  785.  Eng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.  Cermalus,  or  Gor- 
thinks  that  the  romoerium  can  scarcely  oe  car-  molus,  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Pnlo- 
ried  so  fiir  as  tbe  foot  of  the  Esquiline ;  and  the  lane,  just  above  the  Velabmm :  Fagutal  is 
authoritv  for  identifying  the  Curiae  Veteres  thougnt  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 
with  the' site  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  or  Trajan  is  Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Galli- 
not  decisive ;  for  it  onlv  appears  that  Biondo,  enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.  Oppius  and  Cispius 
writing  in  1440,  calls  tne  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  Ssquilme :  the  former  is 
"Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  marked  bv  the  present  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
instruments  th^  were  commonly  so  called,  giore,  and  the  latter  lay  between  that  churcn 
(Beschrelbung  Roms,  Vol.  III.  part  2,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 
£kow  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word  'See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  Ed.  2d.  and 
Curia,  and  that  the  name  b  in  the  singular  num-  Bunsen.  Beschrcibung  Roms,  Vol.  I.  p.  620. 
ber,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo's  Curia  *  See  Strabo,  Lib.  V.  p.  258.  Ed.  Ayland, 
Vetus  must  be  the  Curisd  Veteres  of  Tacitus.  and  compare  Livy,  I.  28.  "  Fossa  Cluiiia,  ab 
*  For  the  account  of  this  old  Scptimontium.  Urbe  baud  plus  ouinoue  millia."  And  II.  89. 
see  Festus,  under  the  word  " Septimontio.**  "Ad  Fossas  Cluilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  caatris. 
Festos  adds  an  eighth  name,  ^uburra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatur  ittde  Aarum  Jiamanum. 
eo^jectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus  *  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  88.  Ed.  Muller. 
Socosanus  (which  was  the  same  district  as  the  *  The  substance  of  this  description,  taken- 
SuboiTS,  and  lay  under  the  Esquiline  and  Vim-  from  my  journals  and  recollections  of  my  Tisit. 
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it  grows  here  and  tliere  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.  Across  the 
Tiber  th^  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 
summit  i»  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,'  istood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prseneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
a.miiict«T  of  the  cmi.  hy  loug  grecn  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
*'"*°^  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood  ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  ;  but  a  scries  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

•  to  Rome  in  1827,  was  inBcrted  some  time  since  '  TJie  height  of  Monte  Cavo  is  varionslv  given 
in  the  History  of  Rome  published  hy  tlie  So-  at  2938  or  2965  French  feet.      See  J^unsen, 

•  dety  for  the  Diffusion  or  Ui»cfal  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.  Helvellyn  is  reckoned  at  8055 
I  am  obliged  to  mention  this,  lest  I  might  oe  English  feet,  by  Col.  Mudge;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 
fluspcetcd  of  having  borrowed  from  another  his  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  it  is  estimated   at 

"work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in    8070. 
I  fact  furnished  to  that  work  by  myself. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  Lii^fEB  KINGS. 


'*  QuIb  noTUB  hlo  nostris  saooessit  sedibna  hoepos  ? 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens,  qnam  forti  peotore  et  amuB  f 

VlROIL,  McL  IV. 


6T0BT   OF   L.   TARQUINIUB   PRI80U8« 

In  the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarqoinii,  a  city  of 
Etnuia,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.^  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek/  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  prtiubifiiiorTirqQto. 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a  home  at  TarquiniL  tomtom*.  '  ^'^ 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  hb  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
woiSd  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  f 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  or  hk  fcTorwHh  ubc 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^"^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  difd  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  Q,y,j„^,„,^ 
So  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  work},  both  in  war  and  "     ^^' 

peace.  He  niade  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
irom  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastlv,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  then-  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace ;'  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be- 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space  '^  ****** 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

'  livy,  L  84.  '  Cicero.  Livy,  and  Dionysios,  in  loois  dtatis. 

*Livy,ibi€L    IHonya.  m.  4S-48.     Cicero  de       *  lAyy,  h  S5-8S, 
BcpabUcA,  II.  19.  *  Livy,  I.  88.  86.    Dionyuui,  in.  67,  68. 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  hoi-se  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Kow  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
Of  th.  funou  Mgw,  to  c^l  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
Aua«  NnviQfc  gfcatly  slulled  in*  augury,  forbade  him.     Then  the  king  mocked 

at  his  art,  and  said,  "  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may." 
Then  the  king  said,  "  It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetston^,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly  ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
Bat^wTDiuottobahte  talos,  aud  said  that  he  was^  the  son  of  a  god ;  but  others  said^ 
t^^md  by  tiM  J^  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 
^^"^  clients.     But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  the 

people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  TuUius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they' 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speaK,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  shoultt  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  adl 
things  as  if  he  were  king,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  sufifercd  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  «aw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them  i  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THB  8T0RT   OF   BBRVIUB   TULUUS. 
"  Long  live  the  Commons^  ^^t  S^g  James.** 

LaDT  of  THB  LaKS. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;^°  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
How  king  semiu  an-  vided  amoHg  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
urred  tb«  city.  gj^^  jjg  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 

the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans," and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  86.    Bionvsius,  in.  70,  71.     d-        •  Livy,  I.  40. 

oero  de  Diviiuit.  1. 17,  J  82.  *»  Diouysius,  IV.  18-15.  40. 

'  DionyBius,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  827.  "  Livy,  I.  42. 

•  Cicero  do  Kepub.  II.  21.  ■  Livy,  I.  48. 
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He  bnilt  a  temple**  of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  where  the  Lathia,  and  the  Salines, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  saorifiocs ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole'^  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  orktegMd  i*««:  ud 
six-and- twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  ^p|«^i,to  Jo!^  ^ 
ing  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  «**>«'***- 
into  c^itaries ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  t(^ether  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  kin^ ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  hb  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kiugly  power,  that  so  he  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  mode,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,**  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.    These  daughters  ho*  k«  mmtm  u», 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  IZi  iiH^/lTa^  tIS 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  ^'^'"' 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.    So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  oe  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself;  and. 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then*, 
ihey  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their  - 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,'*  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined*, 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  ho*  Loeiu.  r^muia. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  !i^M.^TrM '£  - 
riolence  and  oppression.    When  all  was  ready,  he  waited  for  the  ■•^"**- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons, '^  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields . 
getting  m  their  com.    Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  Wore  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.    And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him  • 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.    Upon  this  the  old  man"  went  in  haste  to  • 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on . 
the  king's  seat     And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.    Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
atc-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.     Servius  • 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he  - 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia"  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  up^  um  «i<iMd  tuu 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house, and  said  to  him,  "Hail  to  thee,  !>V^*AS''£!5i 
king  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was  '^'' 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lymg  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  in  his  bloods   But : 

"  livy,  I.  45.  "  Livy,  1. 46.    Dionywtui,  IV.  80. 

"  Dionv8iii«,IV.l6-«0.    Liv]r,L48.  aoero       "  IMonysiiw,  IV.  88. 
de  Bcpublic4,  II.  3S.  "  Livy,  1. 48. 

•  nvy,I.4«.  "  1^-7,1.43. 
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she  bade  bim  drive  od,  for  the  furies  of  ber  wickedness  were  upon  ber»  and  the 
cbariot  rolled  over  th6  body ;  and  sbe  went  to  her  home  with  ber  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  ber  cbariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

THE  STORY  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TYRANT. 

T^pavvoi— — ytf/iaii  n  uvu  wdrpia,  koI  fiiirai  ywaUaf,  xrdnt  rt  iKfUrovg. — HxBODOTDB,  lit.  80. 

SuperboB 

Tarquinl  taaoes.— Horace,  Carm.  I.  12. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  gwned  bis  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  be  ex- 
of  king  Twquiniiu  crcisc  it.  Hc  kept  a  guard*  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  bo 
ud  his  rrtat  power.  Yulod  all  things  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  bis  daughter  in  maniage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  bis  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
liim  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
«of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
-wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans"  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
idid  Ecetra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Volscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  uppn  the  rest  of  the  Volscians,  and  be  took"  Suessa 
•Of  hi.  baiidinrt,  imd  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
^iJd'f  JEs^rwuJi"!  was  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
^^*'  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  bad  begun  ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
•of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of 
Youth,"  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter,"  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman**  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
Of  tijj^tmnw  woman  books  of  thc  prophccics  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
Jfilleb"byViVth«king.  kluff  rcfuscd  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
•nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
ing three.     At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

»  Hvjj  1. 4»-52.  "  DionysiuB,  III.  69.  He  tella  the  story  of  the 

"  Diouy»iu8,  IV.  49.  elder  Turqninius. 

"  Livy,  I.  68,  55,  66.  »•  Dionvsius,  IV.  61. 

»  Dionvsiiis,  IV.  62.  A.  Gellius,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men**  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii*'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
so  be  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  how  ^^^g  «» 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarqumius  pretended  ehery  omfm  i»M 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,'*  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  How  b«  oppmMd  bh 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  KX*ilk?ii.T,J 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens'"  on  them,  that 
many  slew  themselves  fot  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  five. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OF  THE  OREATNiSS 
OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


'Eri  fiiya  ^9tv  ^  ^aaiUia  /ffx^'oJ'— Thuctd.  H.  97. 
— Thuctd.  VI.  64.  

The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  SJ*,.*;^?^  «"  * 
firet  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contam  w^toSSi.  "*  "** 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
he  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tama,^  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  kiAg,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 

•  See  Livy,  HI.  10,  and  VI.  87-    Dionysiufl  EtmBCAnhifltories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  dflu- 

flves  "  Ten,"  which  was  the  later  number.  Gel-  dius  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  to 

OS  gives  "  Fifteen."                         »  the  Roman  franchise.  This  speech  was  engraved 

^  Livy,  I.  68,  54.  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lyons  about 

•  DionvBiuB,  IV.  68.  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now  pre8cr\'ed  in  that 

•  Caaarus  Hemina,  quoted  by  Servius,  -fin.  city.  It  was  printed  by  Broticr  at  the  end  of 
Xn.  608.  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

^ThisiBthenomeby  wluchhewaBcaUedinthe  Ushed  in  the  collections  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
Servius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  bis  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contmn  three  points  which  require  to  be 
thnf  peinu  connect-  treated  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
!fi^  ml^K  bi"iJ.«12i  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  m  the  religion  of 
hiiiorieaii/.  Rome.     And  3d,  The  changes  eflfected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
TuUius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
I.  Th«  fiwtntM  c(  cient  witnesses ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
JSatwSJIf^hewJiS  existing;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
offl«Tiu.TuUiui.  ^jjg  £j^^  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed'  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capiloline,  Aventine,  and 
Csblian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going*  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Caelian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  £s- 
quilinc ;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  northern  side  ojf  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Yiminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base,^  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

•  See  the  aoconnt  of  the  walls  of  Servius  in  extremely  doubtful.  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  S 
Bnnsen^s  Borne,  vol.  1.,  p.  628  et  s^qq.,  with  the    146.  158.    Ed.  Mtiller. 

aooompsnying  mapi  plate  I.  in  Uie  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man^s  hand  when  slightly 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  presents 

•  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  this  part  of  Rome.  The  fin- 
raphers  of  Bome  differ  from  Nibby,  and  from  gers  represent  the  Esquiline,  Viminal^  and 
m  the  common  plans  of  anoient  Bome,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 
make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  the  rampart  of 
reasons  arc,  Ist,  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.  The  ground  on  the  outside 
are  of  the  800  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  &lls  for  some  way  like  the  snr- 
dty  by  the  Porta  Carmentolis ;  but  if  the  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
oamo  dose  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  lator  waJl  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrist 
re-entered  the  city  Bgam  to  cross  oy  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  of 
Bublidus :  and  2d,  Yarrows  statement,  that  one  tiie  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

oity  wall ;  and  that  the  fish-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  first  ai^^ument  sumption  in  favor  of  its  exactness,  that  the  same 

seems  to  mo  valid ;  the  second  cannot  be  msistcd  resemblance  struck  Brooch!  also.    Speaking  of 

on,  because  the  text  of  Varro  in  both  places  is  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Vimlnal,  and  EsquHlne 
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the  highest  part  of  this  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
out  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  milea^ 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  vetr  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be  Th.cto«»M«doMu 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Yelabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  tlie  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  mat  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is'  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  ef 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people  ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*    As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  ^-^^ngr 

first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it       *' 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.     It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast^  of  Latiura  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,and  Terracina,"  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

linia,  ho  adds ;  *^Pr  dam?  una  Bensibile  ima-  for  an  nncertain  state  of  relations  between  Rom^ 

sine  non  saprei  meglio  pan»^^narle  che  alle  dita  and  Latium,  such  as  may  well  be  supposed  to 

di  una  mano  raflSgaranao  la  palma  il  mentovato  have  followed  the  expiilalon  of  •TarquiniuA ;  a 

piano  a  eoi  tatte  si  attaocano."  atiite  in  which  the  Bomans  could  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  84.  Latin  citios  woald  remain  faithful  to  the  new 

•  It  is  the  "  Tnfj*  litoide"  of  Broochi ;  one  government,  and  what  would  take  port  with 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
many  places  in  Bome.  Brocchi  is  positive  that  no  authority  fbr  extending  the  limits  of  Latiura 
this  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca;  and  beyond  Terracina.  The  name  Coinpania,  it  is 
the  ma««e8  of  it,  he  adds,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thucydidcs 
walls  of  Scrvius,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pres-  calls  Cuma  a  city  of  Opicia,  not  of  Latimn ;  and 
ent  waUs  not  fkr  from  the  Porta  S.  Ivorenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Auruncans  mu»t  have  already 

Suolo  di  Boma,  p.  112.    occupied  the  country  on  the  LiriH,  and  between 

•  Polybius,  m.  82.  See  Niebohr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  TerraciniL  although  their  con- 
556,  ed.  Sd.  quests  of  Terradna  itself  as  well  as  of  Antium 

^  Niebahr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  some  yean  later.    For  the  annals 

of  Terracina  was  also  included  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Aumnci  as  early  as  the  year  251,  whi^i  shows 

speaks  of  a  part  of  Latium  which  was  not  Bno-  that  the^  must  at  that  time  have  been  powerfVil 

ject  to  Rome,  and  bc<»usb  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

Ca  was  not  yet  in  existence.    But  if  Polybius  the  alleged  Volsdan  conquests  of  the  last  king 

translated'his  original  corroctlv,  the  expres-  Tarquinius  in  th&  lowlands  oven  of  Latium 

son  idv  Tivts  fih  icivhtr^Koot  woula  rather  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  revolt-  "  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSB.  of 

ing  fK>ia  Rome  and  beooming  independent,  and  Polybius,  ^Afwrtvww.    The  editors  have  gener- 
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subject  allies  (uir^xooi)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  story 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  mdependent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome, 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Laiium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modern  supremacy  of  lacedsemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Veii  the  Roman  dominion'  had  reached  beyond  tne  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  wherefis  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Veientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kingsi  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actiial  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
pniMibi*  coniiMtiflo  of  o^  *  great  monarchy,  extending  oyer  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
RoDM  with  Kinxrifc  Qjjg  gj^g^  j^jj^  possessing  some  considerable  territory  in  Etniria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  UrBini's  correction.  Aavpcvrfvwv :  qninii  he  regards  an  the  decline  of  the  power 

Niebohr  proposes   'Apimv&Vf   ooscrving  that  of  the  city  Tarquinii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Aricia  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  independence  of  the  Latin  states.  Rbme  being 

Laurcntum,  and  that  Arician  merchant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hitherto 

are  mentioned   by  Dionj-sius,  VII.  6.     Yet  in  subjection  to  it.— Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Laurentum  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  ct  seqq. 

Btates  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cas-        I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 

bI's;  and  Larentum  and  Laurentum  are  but  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  believes  the  Tarquinii 

diflercnt  fonns  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  ,  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscxms.     But 

the  name  of  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  who  18  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurcntia.  rei^s  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  durinj* 

•  MuUer  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Etrus-'  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Rome,  in- 

cans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Roman  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  these 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Rome,  princes  regarded  Rome  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extended  its  i>ower  far  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  liatins  kings  of  Rome,  and  thej  may  very  possibly 

rather  than  tlie  contrary.     Ue  considers  this  have  used  the  help  of  their  Latm  su^'ccts  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  reipn  to  make  conauests  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  as 

of  Ser.  Tullius,  or  Mastama,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  kings  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandy,  fuid  Henry 

of  the  princes  or  Lucumones  of  Tarquinii;  and  I.  conauered    Normandy  from    his   brother, 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  oy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money. 

rnically  than  ever,  in  thft  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  the  Norman 

Roman  writers  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  insti- 

tho  tyrant.    Finally,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar-  tutions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etrvscan  influence,  however  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Eome  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates/^  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  robes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servios  TuUius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobOitj.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabme 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  jiiscemible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 

XL  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  reli^ou9  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  hArUucS^tht  \L»  o( 
read  by  A.  Petiliius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered  ^**'  *^ 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,**  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said*'  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Oapit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
m  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  Colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  m  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility*^  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

*  Livy,  I.  8.    DionyBiuB,  III.  62.  Etmsce    disdplinflB    ftiant,   apad    conditoros . 

"  livy,  XL.  29.  Etroscarum  arbinm  non  pataton  jastas  urbes, . 

"  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  ]>ordrecht.  in  qnibus  non  tres  ports  es&eut  dodicata  et : 

Flntarch,  Kama,  c.  8.  yotivas,  et  tot  templa,  Jovia,  Junonb,  Minervn, . 

"  Servius,  on  Virril,  ^n.  I.  v.  422.    Mira-  *•  Livy,  IX.  86.    Uabeo  auotores,  vulffo  turn  \ 

tor  mdem  .£neas,  &c,    **  Miratur'*  non  sim-  (in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  liomo), . 

pUcitiir   dictum   volant,  quoniam   prudentes  Komanos  paeros  sicut  none  Gnecis  ita  Etruscia.. 
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the  senate''  proTi'ded  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetval  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
centuries  of  Servius  Tullius ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
ititiitiabtSdLwd^'uM  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
uuruap.  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  thia  part  of  the  Roman 

histery.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  8rd,  we>  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
Tb«  AitontioM  effected  ^f  thc  uumbcr  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
by  th«  elder  TuqaiDias.  j|.  jj^g  ^gg^  olrcady  showu  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 
oligarchy,  as  fai*  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled,^' 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate  ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  theu*  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  hoiises.  According  to  the  same  system  the  kmg  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tnbes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen  ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  intenest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries , '  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

Uteris  erudiri  Bolitos.    Livy  rather  believoB  that  of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order ;  boeides, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lanffuo^e  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  dc  Legibus  seema  to 

peculiar  acoomplishment  of  the  Fabius  who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  §  21,  **£tnirisque 

went  on  the  enterprise^  namely,  thatof  penetra-  princi^s  disciplinam  docento  ;'^  that  is,  "  Let 

ting  through  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  mstruct  the  government  in  their  disci- 

Etruria.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  from  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them."    Valerius  Maximus,  I.  1,  §  2,  has  I 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  his  story  from  Cicero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  Livy  refers  misunderstood  his  meaning. 

■  to,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probtrble.  *•  DupUcavit  ilium  pristmum  Patrum  nume 

"  See  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Di-  rum :  et  ontiquos  Patres  *'  majorum  gentium^ 

vinatione,  I.  41.  §  92.    I  agree  with  Midler  that  appellavit,  quos  priores  sententiam  rogabi^t,  a 

■  the  "  Principum  filij"  here  spoken  of  are  £tms-  se  adscitos  "  minorum."    Cicero,  de  BepublioA, 
cans,  and  not  Bomans.    The  term  *^  Principes"  II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lucumones  of  £t3-uria  is  common  "  Neque  tum  Tarquinius  de  equitnm  cen- 

•  enough :  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turils    quidqnam   mutavit :    numero    alterum 

>  express  the  Koman  |>atriciansj  or  any  dass  of  tantum  adjecit.    .    .    .    "Posteriores"  modo 

.men  in  Some.    ^^Principes  oivitatis"  is  used  sub iisdem  nominibns  qui additi erant appellati 

-  to  express  the  most  distmguisned  individuals  sunt.    Livy,  I.  86. 
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oontiime  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common* 
wealth.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiae  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  ancf 
that  the  member^  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curise,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  YHiether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  ^owth  of  the 
Boman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiie,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Borne ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,"  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  vimns  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  suppoftes  that  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origm,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  riehts  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
but  as  these  were  still  omj  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privil^es  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  nad  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establisbment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  ooMtJt>ti«  of  8«rfi» 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  ^"**^ 
he  the  accoimts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  re^et  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  c^ 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  unafination  maffnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him^ 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  h,,,^,!-^!,^,^  u. 
late  king.     According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he  ' 

was  aclmowledged"  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;   and  this,  which 


M  nsaal  the  curias  and  the  commons,  and  trnp-  toe  roign  of  Servius  Tullias,  then  it  must  belong 
podng  that  the  most  -^stocratical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  when  having  es- 
state  must  needs  be  tho  senate^  represents  him  tablished  iiis  power  by  means  of  liis  new  con- 
as  choeen  by  the  people  in  their  curios,  but  not  stitution,  the  curin  would  have  had  no  choice, 
oonilrmed  by  the  senate.  Cicero  says,  **  Non  but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 
eommiflit  ae  PataribuB,  sed,  Tarquinio  sepulto,  Livy^s  narrative  waa  the  case ;  for  he  says  that 
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seemed  contradictory  so  Iod^  as  the  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  pleba, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
Stood  that  the  people,  who  would  not  licknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiee,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintsun  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  pnnciple  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
turty  over  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
system,  which,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienscs,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curiae,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory"  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thurty 

after  the  institation  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nie- 

Servius  *' ausas  est  ferre  ad  populuin,  *vellent  buhr  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Fabina, 

juberentne    se   regnare?'   tantoque  consensu  preserved  by  Dionysius,  IV.  15,  that  the  conn- 

Suanto  baud  quisqnam  alius  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 
laratus,"  I.  46.  On  the  other  hand  Liw,  or  and  twenty.  But  the  great  difficulty  relates  to 
the  annalist  whom  ho  followed,  may  have  a^aed  three  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Aventinc,  and  the 
the  circumstance  * '  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit, ' '  Ager  Romanus.  The  four  city  tribes  or  regions, 
because  he  could  not  couoeive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 
could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region^  included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 
senate  or  curiiB.  Butif  we  ado{)t  the  Etruscan  Aventme.  This  we  know  from  that  curiona 
Btory,  and  suppose  that  the  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 
Bomans  called  Servius  Tullius  had  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 
power  in  the  first  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  cor- 
army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  MiiUer  and  Bunscn^  and  may  be 
had'been  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Mill- 
possession  of  the  Cffilian  Hill  in  Rome,  it  is  very  ler^s  edition  of  Varro,  I.  §  45-54 ;  or  in  Bnnsen^s 
conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner^s  Beschreibung  Roms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.  But  there  is  this  farther  perplexity, 
old  Roman  people,  whether  senate  or  ourghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Argci  are  saia  by  Varro 
and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 
aent  after  his  creation  of  a  now  Roman  people,  parts  of  the  citv ;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 
formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Aivei,  which  were  every  year  thrown  by 
when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Fontiflees  into  the  Tiber,  are  by  Varro  him- 
the  old  leg^l  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 
by  the  choice  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty.  [Antiqq. 
with  the  approbation  of  all.  Rom.  I.  88.]  Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 
"  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  three  ccIIbb  of  the  Capito- 
snbject  Imows  the  difficulties  wliich  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 
whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Quirmal,  wore  inci^^ded  in  the  reckoAing. 
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tribesy  four  for  the  city,  and  twentj-six  for  the  country,  containing  all  the  Romans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  the  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curise 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curise. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  conmions  of  our  own  ancient  Tb»<ma«ii»^mjduun 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  mdependent  of  each  ?h;*^,h,i°'2j  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  «>»™«»- 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
l^islating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiae  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  cominons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace*^  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhooa  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'"  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  oflPences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a* 

This  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory,  but  I  cau  session  or  occupation  was  not  property^  the 
offer  nothing  better.  However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possess  land  in  a  tribe  without 
of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  city  tribes  is  con-  becoming  members  of  it.  But  if  the  Ager 
sistent  enough ;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Bomanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wc  might 
Borne,  and  the  seat  of  the  tnreo  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 
of  the  cit7,  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbo,  and  so  the 
patricians,  or  old  citizens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  exclusively  pie- 
dwell  on  It :  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  I  thiulc, 
city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  tlio  outset.  It 
fiuDous  IciHan  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  possible^  however,  that  the  whole  territory, 
to  the  plebeians  alone^  as  the  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Ager  Komanus,  mlgiit 
pri&teu  to  the  patricians.  It  will  be  remcm-  locally  have  been  included  within  the  tribes, 
bered  that  the  Enpatrida)  at  Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 
'shed  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 


title  fti  sar*  ioTv  o/irov»rc(,  and  the  dfffrv  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  dilfcront  political  body 

eariiest  times  would  be  the  Acropolis  of  a  later  miffht  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 

age.    With  regard  to  the  Aventine,  it  must  I  politicalljr :  .just  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 

conceive  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  geographically  included  within  some  county, 

ooantry  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  bo  elected  as  knight  of  the 

as  the  Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election. 

as  a  suburb,  although  it  was  induded  withiri       "  "  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 

the  walls.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  country  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brother ;  be  he  ne^or  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  much  of  it  undoubt-  This  day  snail  gentle  his  condition." 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  such  Hxnby  V. 

became  "  possessed,*'  in  the  Roman  sense  of        "  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    riv  eprf(r»AX«» 

the  term,  ovihe  patridans;  as  appears  in  the  Ivaxt^fiaavTti  h  tQ  Xapddp<f  olnsf  rdt  dird  vrpa- 

aoooontof  the  state  of  the  Aventine  HiU,  before  rtdi  ilKa$  vfiv  Icihai  KplvovviVf  ^avro  Au^uv. 

the  pawing  of  the  Lex-Icilia.    But  as  such  poe-  Thucyd.  Y.  60. 
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chMM  in  um  arguuMa.  prepondemiice  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
tkB<»tiie»iv.  zation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.     In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback**  or  in  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these 'circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  m  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.**  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  fof 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Ser\'ius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
Datidis  of  uie  iaititation  ^ot  too  ofteu  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
Mftlrir^^iSr  p^£  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
MotaHMofkBithta.  tunes  of  knigh^  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now**  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries'*  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
The««tari«.of  inftmby.  of  the  commous  whose  property  was  suflBcient  to  qualify  them 
Th«  flv«  ei«M...  £qj.  serving  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 

"  Homer's  battles  are  a  eafflcient  example  of  rots  Jfxafoc;  o*x  ^^fiX^*  ^^  ^^  ^«ff  l»irifcn» 

this :  it  explains  dso  the  name  ofin^s  applied  to  iTvac  r^v  (<rx^v- 

the  three  hundred  Sportans  of  the  king's  guard,  **  Again,  if  8er.  TuUius  was  an  Etruscan,  he 

and  retained  long  arter  the  reality  h^  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  t4ictic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  arming  the  Roman  infantry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infantry.    See  Thucvdides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  tha 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  Politics,  IVl  18.    i  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  by 

^}¥  H  ^tn&i  (ToXirda  iyivtro)  h  rS»  Iinrlw.    rijir  the  Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  XXIII.  1. 


yip  Ivxyif  tal  Tijv  hwtpoxhv  h  rois  ivireS<rfv  b  w6'Xf    Fragm.  Mid. 
MOf  Jx^ '  '*'<*  fi^  Y^P  ovvrd^ii»{  ixfi^^*  ^  ^*'^''       *  Festus  in  8i 
rusi9,  al  a  wtfi  rAp  moirov  lnwupLu  xoi  Td(us  h        "  I^^J)  I>  ^* 


Sex  Suffragia. 

Cioero  de  Bepnbl.  II.  82. 
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divided*'  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weiffht  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  oetween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years'"  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fiftv  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldi^is  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  maU.  The  fourth  class,  aguu,  contained 
twenty  centuries ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javefm.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citLzens,"*  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  tim  am^oa  m  y»um, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  ■B^*i>«Pn>i*t»i^ 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-pavers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  VelatL  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  actii^  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer* 
gencies  arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  centiiry  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  repubuc. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  tii*  pim.  comidaM, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  "^  TuwdoM. 
Fabrorum ;  of  horn-blowers,  Comicines ;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 
The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

'  See,  for  all  this  aooonnt  of  the  oensiu,  livj,  bnhr's  quotadonik  ifi  indeed,  any  oonld  saspeot 

L  4a,  and  DioDvaios,  IV.  16-19.  it;  and  having  been  folly  satisfied  with  hia 

"  See  Niebohr,  yoL  I.  p.  459.  Ed.  2.  reeolta,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  hia 

*  See  Niebahr,  p.  465,  and  the  anthoritiea  work^  tather  than  to  the  original  writen*,  as  the 

there  quoted.    I  l^ve  gone  over  the  ground  combined  view  of  the  several  fitcts  belongs  to 

myael^  and  have  verified  the  aoconu^  of  Nie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  tjiey  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature  :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,"  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centui-ies.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet'*  without  the  city,  m  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictore,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curise,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbanus."* 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
.  .  ^  to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
Mo^  S."'rovMr  nil  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For 
Davereoureymtor. .  ^|^g,,gygj.  ^^jgr^  jg  g^  Well-armed  aud  well-discipliued  infantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle," 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  Ihe  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius, 
Hence  have  arisen  the  diflSculties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  efiect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored  ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  name,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 
Sen  ins  n  inu  od  ci  '^  ^^  ^^  made  thc  commous  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 
for  thejou.m..iM out  of  tlicm  judgcs  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil**  causes; 
whereas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  we're,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
Til*  fe.tir»ui  of  ft.  Pa.  thc  fcstivals  Called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
g«iidi»»dcon.i4uim.  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,"  had  been  fixod 

»  Dionysina,  VII.  19,  20.  cians  as  formerly,  irtpi  ri  irvjt$6>aia,  TV,  48.   The 

"  A.  Gelliufl,  XV.  27,  quoted  from  Lfidras  Ephori,  in  like  mannor,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  rdi  rdv  tnifiPoXalw  iUas,     Aristot.  Polit.  fil.  1. 

«  Varro,  de  L.  L..  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"  Politics,  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  »  It  does  not  appear  from  DionysiuB'  account 

■*  DionysiuB  adla  these  causes  UtortKdy  as  whether  tliere  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

opjX)scd  to  rd  is  rd  Kotvdw  ^iporray  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 

ahcrwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  nnm- 

wheu  he  calls  the.«*e  laws,  laws  which  hinderea  bers  of  the  people  would  have  been  tidcen 

the  commons  from  being  wronged  by  the  patri-  according  to  a  dincrent  djvisiou  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,"  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia'^  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spints,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  othtr  uw«  aicnM  to 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  ^^"^ 
lieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,"  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  hb  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  The  eon.utut>on  or 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  a'j^o'ijl*****''***  **' 
the  murder  of  the  old  kmg  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curice ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws''  of 

tribes;  which  doci  not  seem  probable.     The  •*  BionvsiuB,  IV.  14.    What  Bionyshis  here 

pa^nis  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Compitalia,  and  which  lio  "sftvs  wore 

or  rather  would  have  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  'are  not 

of  thinsrs  continued.    Bionysius  connects  pa^us  marked  in  the  calcnilarn,  becuiuso,  thoufrh  the 

with  the  Greek  riivof,  which  is  likely  enough  *  seiwous  at  which  they  fell  was  tixed,  the  day 

although  afterwartla  the  word  merely  signified  wtw  not  so:  they  wore  umon^^st  tlie  "couccp- 

a  district  or  canton,  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivro  Feria,"  or  festivals  annouiicod  every  vear 

or  inahilly.    Nor  do  Varro's  words  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  moeistrates,  of  which  the  iirociso  (lay  in 

49.  Edit.  f)ordr.  1619),  "  Feriaj  non  populi  sod  some  instances  varied.     (Macrolmis,  Satiirnal. 

montanorura  modo,  ut  Pasranalibus,  qui  sunt  all-  I.  16.)    They  must  not  be  confoundtd  with  the 

ccjus  pajfi,"  imply  that  the  Pflgani  were  montar-  festival  of  the  Lares  Pnestitcs  on  the  first  of 

ni:  for  the  whole  pas8age,When  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Miiller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  ialixovti,  vho  watched  over  their  living  pos- 

"  Dies  Sej>timontiutn,  norainatus  ab  his  septem  tcrity ;  thence  Dionysiu?*  cjdls  thcin  SJpucy,  be- 

montibas  in  queis  sita  urbs  est,  feriee  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  llcsiod's 

sed  montanorum  modo  :  nt  Paganalibus,  qui  ial/Aovts<,  whom  ho  calls  <(>vXaKes  Ovtjt&v  itdptiiriav. 

sunt  alicujus  pa^i."     *'  Montani"  refers  to  the  Tlie  name  of  Lares  is  Etruse^m,  Liir  is  prince  or 

inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Korae,  existing  before  the  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  world,  they  were  called  also  the 

vius);  and  Varro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macfobi us,  Satiu-nal.  I.  7), 

was  a  festival  kept  not  bj'  the  whole  peonle,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whose  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  those  hills  only ;  just  os,  frightful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pagua  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who 

alone  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festus,  in  were  also  the  spirits  of  a  man's  departed  anoe»- 

Septimontio,    **  Septimontio  ut  ait   Antistias  tors. 

labeo,  hisce  montibus  Feri«,"  &c.  "  Dionysius,  IV.  9. 

**  j^onysins,  IV.  16.  "  DioDjsias,  IV.  48. 
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Servius,  and,  as  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx ;  and  forbidding  eyen 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  be«i  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building,  of  the  Circus 
and  the  CapitoUne  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Catilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appitis  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family  :  the  ooon- 
mons  no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BOMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


"  Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  fiunn  perlabitur  aura." 

ViBan,  Ma.  VII. 

The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  sugeest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemea  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  m^n  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetac£^  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  his  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

*  DionyaiiiB,  IV.  44. 
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use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  great  inrentioa  of  letters.    It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  "the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  abnoet  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  money.  He 
has*  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  ^  «,^th  of  th« 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  !tHirt!!!!J''%ei^eo^^ 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  *•'  ***"'• 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  m  lai^e  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  Novlh 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tie  purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  «ze  of  the  coins,  the 
<u  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand'  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  prorisions  of  the  Atemian  law,  whicn 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri*  rutt  ynndpc  m>m.. 
cdture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  «««f ''••''^ 
of  wealth ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  4f  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  larve  enough  to  allow  of  the  -. 
erowth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  pubucus,  or  undivided  public** 
knd,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  bv  ' 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  ff  reat  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times  < 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture  ,**  and  only  - 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held : 
daring  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen  < 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to  • 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  474,  et  Reqq.  Ed.  2.  Bee  also  Mill-  lioola.  Was  it  from  TinuDnt,  from  whom  Pliny  > 
ler,  Etrnsker,  1. 4.  §  18.  loarnt  that  Scrviua  Tullius  was  the  first  person 

*  ^  Ad  equos  emendos  dena  millia  leris  ez  pub-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome  ?  And  ir  so,  at 
lico  dftta.^^  Livy,  I.  43.  It  has  been  doubted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as  ?  Polybius  reckoned 
whether  this  sum  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one  the  liffht  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  obelus,  whicli 
horse  or  two:  Niebuhr  supposes  that  it  includes  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  Hlroodv' 
the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ases,  equal  to  ei^^ht  oboli, 
of  a  horse  for  Mm.  And  this  seems  oonflrmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  [Jh  15.)  By  a  com- 
in  some  degree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  Bo-  parisou  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  sup- 
mans  ujsed  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 
one  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired ;  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  in  valuo, 
that  the  money  given  to  furnish  these  two  horn-  that  although  the  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  was 
es  was  oalied  Pararium.  Festus  in  **  Pararium,^'  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
and  **  Paribus  equis."  Yet  I  find  in  Von  Rau-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  fnllpound, 
mer's  account  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much ;  a  dlminu- 
dle  ages  (Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  tion  in  value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

48a.  et  seqq.),  that  in  the  year  1097,  at  the  siege  ■  "  Diu,"  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.  r  pascun  solum 

of  Antioch,  an  ox  was  sold  cheap  at  five  shu-  vectigal  fuerant."  Varrosays,  **  Quos  agros  non 

lings ;  and  in  1225,  at  Verona,  the  average  price  colelwit  propter  silvas,  aut  id  genus  uoi  pecus 

of  a  horse  was  twenty-five  pounds.     This  ia  posset  pasd.  tt  po$$idehant,  ab  usu  suo  Saltus 

reckoning  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt.^'    De  L.  L.  V.  $S6.    *'  Possidere,'' 

into  twenty  solid!  or  shillings :  but  the  value  as  Niebuhr^s  readers  well  know,  is  the  proper 

of  both  the  pound  and  the  snilling  differed  ao  term  for  the  occupation  of  tkepuoKc  land,  ^d 

much  in  different  times  and  places,  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  ThucydideSj  1. 189,  rightly  con- 

comporison  cannot  be  dependea  on  without  fur-  siders  yu  ioplwrov  to  De  equivalent  to  oh  ffirup»  - 

thcr  exami  nation.  We  should  like  to  know  from  fiivnti  because  undivided  land  was  commonly  left 

what  Greek  ^viTiter  Plutarch  borrowed  his  state-  m  pasture, 
meni  of  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  their  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicus,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  account^  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  m  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,^ 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives  ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judeea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
.-sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
.^nd  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  'We  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  ;^  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,^  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  wiis 

*  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  //iirtfpwv,  but  I  think  that  it  is  fiiwSpw 
fits  made  by  a  Samiau  ship  whicli  accidentally  which  he  uses  in  an  improper  sense,  and  not 
found  its  way  to  Tartessus ;  observing,  rd  Si  Iji-  Kd-^v^ov.  Cicero  distinguislies  between  them  in 
v^Qiov  TovTo  flv  ixffpaTov  Toorov  riv  xp6vov.  IV.  152.  a  well-known  passage.    "  Sordidi  etiam  putandi 

•  Cicero  de  Ref)ublic4,  V.  2.  These  were  the  oui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  ven- 
Grcek  rsnivtjf  which  the  kings  always  had  as-  ctant ;  (^KdvijXoi)  oi)iiice!<que  onines  (xf^ioiTtxvai) 
signed  to  them.    Sec  Herodot.  IV.  KJl.  in  sordidd  arte  versantur.    *    *    *    Mercatura 

•  By  Caius  Flamiuius,  a  short  time  before  the  autem,  si  tenuis  est.  sordida  putanda  eat :  Bin 
■  second  Punio  war.    See  Li\y,  XXI.  63.  magna  et  copiosa  miilta  undique  apportans,  mul- 

'  Of  the  "  Merchants  of  the  three  Guilds,"  tisque  sine  vanitnto  impertiens,  non  est  admo- 
only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dum  vituperanda."  De  Otiiciis,  II.  prope  finem. 
of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  (sbraetting  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds),  are  {dlowed  siderod  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  his  language 
^0  own  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modern  aristocracy.  Yet 
tratlo.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  trade  even  ho  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 
witliin  the  Russian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.  The  plebeians 
guild  may  only  carry  on  retail  trades.  See  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 
SchnitzloT,  8t4ltii^tique  de  TErapire  de  Russie,  by  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  they 
p.  117.  migiit  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  pov- 

*  0i5T«  KdirriXov  ovTt  X"P0T-/x»"7>'  )3/«v  ?X«v,  IX.  Crty. 

25.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  hud  just  before  used       Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  sec  that  Nie- 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
the  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  mcQibers  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous  ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendot  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,*  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices,  ••  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  ffrievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the  ^^  ^^, 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  bun-  **"*  "*^ 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  ai-my,  like  the  rogif  in  the  Athenian, 
hore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  rof  eif ,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been  . 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ca|siff  and  ra^ia^oi  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  raf  eif  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae'*  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contamed  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
class. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  Moral  »nd^  5J["igI 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the  man-  m«°.l«? 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bahr  has  himself  tacitly,  corrected  his  mistake  *  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4-16. 

in  the  second  volume,  p.  450,  2d  Ed.  hv  trans-  "  I  projwsc  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  the 

lating  KdKti^v  in  this  same  pa8sa|?e  or  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Roman 

sius,    "war    Kramhandel   erwahlte,"    instead  le/?ion  for  t  lie  next  volume,  when  we  shall  for 

of    '■^  Bandd.'*^      "Kramhandel"     is    "retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tradc."  t4ul  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Boman  ar- 

*  1  Kingn,  ix.  20, 21.  mies. 
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aoteristic  points  in  the  latei  Roman  mannere,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  Bat  it  Is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity  ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  oi*der, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa.*'  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  mei 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  veil  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
TMt  io««  of  uuuia.  80  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
tioa.  and  uw.  q£  lustitutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savaee, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Roni;<ns  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characteiizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedaemon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
piore  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  Tullus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Numa.  Kuma  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  fi^oing  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works ; 
but  they  add  nothmg  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 

orth«aut««rtb«uti.  ^^'  ^g8,  whether  architecture"  or  sculpture,"  were  of  Etruscan 

origin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,'*  and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellox  ftram  Junonis  ne  tangito  ...  si  tan-  boon  Etruscan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)    Micali 

get.  Junoni  crinibng  demissis  agnum  fcBminam  siippoBcs  the  temple  here  meant  to  have  been 

cnaito.    Fcstus  in  "  Pollex.^*  the  one  vowed  by  A.  PoBtumiuBj  dictator  at  the 

"  Intentus  pcrflcicndo  tcmplo,  fiibria  nndiqao  battle  of  tho  lake  Kcgillus  ^Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 

ex  EtruriA  accitia,  &g.    Livy,  I.  56.  49),  described  as  a  temple,  "  Libero,  Libcneqae 

^  Before  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  et  Ccrcri,  juxta  Circum  Maximum/'     At  any 

CeresatBome^ncartheCircusMoximus,  by  two  rate,  tho  two  Greek  artists  must  belong  to  a 

Greeks,  Damophilus  and  Gorirusus,  all  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  cap> 

painting  or  sculpture,  according  to  Vurro,  liud  itol. 
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art  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter'*  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-hors^  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  menUon  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earher  than  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  a^e 
preserved  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple**  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  mclosed  the  sides  of  the  tenaple.  Tnese,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  Lmiicti.|»Md  m- 
was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  fc~li  *"  *** 
ization,  when  legral  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier^ 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcsus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  fife ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecataeut 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascnbed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

*  Pliny,  XXXV.  12.  quotes  Varro,  as  mjing  term  of  the  Etruscans,  properly  so  called,  the 
"Tnrriamim  a  Fre^uis  aocitnm,  oui  looaret  conquerors  of  the  Trrrhenian  Pelos^ans,  or  of 
Taiqainina  Priscus  efBgiem  Jovis  in  oapitolio  these  Tyrrheno-Pelasgiane  themselves,  who 
dicandam.'*  He  had  just  before  said  that  all  the  must  have  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 
imafres  of  this  period  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 
do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascriboa  of  Rome ;  or,  affain,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  ardst  of  Frc^ellsa,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  fVom  Greece 
Livis,  with  which  the  Romans  in  Tarquinius*  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  stor^-  of  Dcmarotus 
reign  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  connect  coming  fVom  Corinth  to  Tarqninii,  with  the  art- 
tion  ?  Besides,  *^  Turrianns^*  is  apparently  only  ists  Euchir  and  Eugrammus.  "  Cunning  hand" 
soother  form  of  "  T^-rrhenus,"  and  seems  to  and  "Cunning  carver?"  Tne  paintings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  artist  as  an  Etruscan.  Are  wo,  then,  dea  and  Caere,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  occur 
to  read  Fregcnse  instead  of  FregellsB,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasgian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  suppose  uie  artistes  fiune  to  have  been  so  emi-  have  thus  been  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  in 
nent  that  the  people  of  FregeUn  had  first  invi-  Italy,  even  before  the  beginning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  m>m  his  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  But  the  va^os  and  other 
Roman  king  afterwards  brought  him  from  Fre-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 
gcUs  to  Borne  ?  In  this  manner,  Polycrates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vulci, 
Samoa  sent  for  Demooedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actuiUIy 
Athens:  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  exoonted  by 
from  JEsnnsk,  where  he  had  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  familiar.  See 
leavingnis  own  country,  Croton.  Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen^s  "  Disconrs,"  in  the  6th  volume  of 
III.  181.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Rome, 

But  the  question  still  returns,  What  is  meant  p.  40yAc 

bj  Etmaoan  art  f    Are  we  to  understand  this  *  Dionysins,  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  anci^t  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  jud^e,  for  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybiu:> 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  tlie 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries  of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  e&rly  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaae  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  frai^ments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANISHING  OF  KING  TASQUINITJ8  AND  HIS  HOUSE,  AND  OP 
THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BROUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


*'  Vifi  et  TarqainioB  reges,  animamqae  Buperbttn 
Ultoris  Brati|  £a«ceftque  videre  reoeptos  f 

VmoiL,  JEa.  VI. 

Whilb  king  Tarquinias  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar'  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  haw  kinr  Tuqniniat. 
ftoake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  h  >«  h!i  p/iaee^MnV 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  LT.eiutBra(!!rto7en. 
whom  he  had  with  him,  but  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  p^!  "^ 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  be 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich»  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle*  as  a  likeness 
of  himself;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  0  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome  ;.  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  Idssed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;*  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  How.atthe.»g«ofAf, 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  dSSlJ^^'lSS.?^ 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  r"hoi^L?crIuI  wm 
selves :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns*  were  supping  with  their  brother  ^""^**  ^  woru.i«.u 

• 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  e.  with  the 
Ecoe,  neftis  visa,  mcdiis  altaribos  ongais  honey  clinging  oil  about  them.  Compare  Plan- 
Exit,  et  cztinotiB  ignibus  exta  rapit.  tns,  Merc.  1.  2,  28,  **  RcBinam  ex  mclle  devora- 

*  Livy.  I.  56,  nuudme  inclitum  in  terris  oraen-  to,"  where  the  sense  of  the  preposition  can  hard- 
lum.  The  story  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  kin^  ly  be  distinj^uished  ft-om  that  of  '*  cum."  Grossi 
sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grossun  are  imperfect  and  unripe  figs ;  oi- 
self  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  the  Agyl-  ther  those  of  the  wud  flg  which  never  come  to 
Iffianfl  of  Agylla  or  Ctere  doing  the  same  thing  per&ction,  or  the  yonn^  firuit  of  the  coltivated 
at  &n  earlier  period.    Herodotus,  I.  167.    These  lig  gathered  before  its  Ume. 

were  T\Trhenians,  or  Pelasgians ;  and  there  was       *  JPer  ambages  effigiem  ingenii  sui.    Livy,  L 

a  sufficient  mixture  of  the  same  race  in  the  Bo-  66. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  oonnection       *  Livr,  I.  57.    This  is  one  of  the  incongrui- 

with  the  religion  of  Greece.  ties  of  tne  story.    Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  the  • 

*  A.  PostumiuB  Albinus,  cotemporary  with  oommonwealth,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  de- 
Gate  the  censor,  quoted  by  MacroDlus,  Satur<  pendent  allies  of  Rome.  See  the  famous  treaty 
oalia,  11.  16.    Grossulos  ex  melle  edebat.    **  £x  with  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  III.  22. 

aelle,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-       '  livy,  I.  57. 
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Sextus,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  bat  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  workmg  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Of  the  wieked  dMd  of  he  wcut  alouo  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably, 
fUDtt  Loenua.  for  he  was  her  husband  s  kinsman.  At  midmght  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia^  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
ibirtnenitim  ^Tb«  tou  would  comc  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
iHJu^rfS^HiSX^  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  PubBus  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
^*'~^  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?**  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  ''  I  am 
not  guilty ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
How  hex  iktbor  uki  w  ^™^®  ^^^°*  ^^®  wouud,  aud  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 
hiHta^  wd^^L»»  Bnr  I  swear,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  kmg  Tarquinius,  and  all 
^r^tuiw tS^JS^  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 
Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave*  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  maiTelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  siudf, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  ossenible  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.'* 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  ^  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  tha  people  in  their  curise  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
.  Spurius  Lucretius.     But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

'  Livy,  I.  68.  with  Gravia^;.  tbia  would  show  a  connexion  be- 

•  Livy,  I.  58.  tween  tho  word  and  the  Greek  /Sap»j.     It  is 

^      *  livy,  I.  69.  very  posaibk)  that  its  early  Bignification,  as  a 

*  The  tribune  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  from 

-  what  the  maatcr  of  the  horse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Severus.    When  the  signification  of 

the  dictator.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  "dulness"    came  to  be  more  confirmed,  th© 

.  •nt  tho  extravagance  of  the  story,  in  represent^  story  of  Brutus^  pretended  idiotcy  would  be 

ing  Brutus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvestcd  invented  to  explain  the  fact  of  so  wise  a 

with  such  an  important  ofiico.     Festus  says  being  oaUed  by  such  a  name, 
-that  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  women,  cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile"  king  Tarquinius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.     But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  ortb«driri.goaio(kiiiff 

»^«-  w^^^t    \*i^     o«J   >.o«»^  4^^  fV^  ««w.«N  .    ofi/l    «1«A  oaM:aiki    {/^vfiillv    TuDuiDbw.  and  k«w  two 


not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  J^^ZS^  w«i« 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  •Pi«*»«»d  «-".">"«• 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him» 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,''  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  Aew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
said,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,"  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  ^Tem  us,  instead  of  a  king.''  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people**  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  how  Ladu  TaniaiDiM. 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  wLdiH!!!t>?ibXhk' 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  n"™"*"^- 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  TiMUw.ora«r»dkbc 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  *•"'"■  "•***^- 
and  his  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius"  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him ;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods  „^^^rtrinofth» 
should  be  given  back.  But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Home  r*^*  p)^tt«d*  u/!^ 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  *^^*  -"iiitota^ 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  lan^  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  tneir  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
ihe  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young     ^  ^^  - 
men  were  brought  before  them.   Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  judl^nt'^pin  biTowB 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  l^berius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  I^vy,  I.  60.  "  Consnles  Snde  comitiis  oenturiatis — ex  oom- 

"  livy,  I.  60.    Dionysius  makes  Sextos  live  mentariis  Ser.  Tullii  oreati  sunt.    livy,  I.  60. 

tall  the  battle  by  the  hike  Begilliu,  and  describes  ^  Livy,  11.  2. . 

him  as  killed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,  ^  Dionysios,  V.  2. 

I  have  generally  followed  Livy,  as  the  writer  *  Livy,  II.  8,  4. 

of  the  best  taste,  and  likelv  to  give  the  oldest  "  Livy,  II.  6. 

and  moflt  poetical  version  of  them. 
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scourged,  the  lictors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving 
inwardly'*  over  his  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When"  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
How  tk«  i|*opi«  of  veu  people  of  Veil  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 
^Sifio^SJSro"  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
Ludo.Brut«.wM.um.  afisemblcd  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Yeiendans  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  Was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more*  has. fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etiiiscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war.*'  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,**  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
tiotrpabuusvaieiiuwu  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Velia, 
n^^^c£^&  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  This  made  the  people  say, 
^^'  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Yelia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,"  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  **  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together*^  in  thejr  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  nis  room  Marcus 
Horatius." 

Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

"  Emlnente  animopatrio  inter  publicss  poeniB  Palatme,  up  which  the  Via  Sacra  passes.    The 

ministeriam.    lilvy,  IL  6.  arch  of  TituB  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  II.  6.  "  Livy,  II.  8. 

*  Uno  plus  Etmsconim  ceddisse  in  ade ;  **  Livy,  II.  8. 

linoere  bello  Bomanum.    Livy,  II.  7.  *  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  M.  Hora- 

^  Livv,  IL  7.  tins  the  colleague  of  Brutus :  another  proof  of 

"  It  IS  the  rising  ground  Just  under  the  the  irreooncilableness  of  the  oomxnon  Btoiy 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 


th«  ] 

tii«k«    them    tak«    back 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and  ^  ^^  a,di«,tia-  of  tb* 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  j^^'g^^^p^*'*  ^' 
Publius.**    So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication,  "** 

and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  ffods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  ffods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  kin^  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  hun  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,**  a  city  in  HftTrfr'ncPtmr-T-mit 

the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be- ...  1. 

sought  Lars  Porsenna,**  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  w^^«*^ 
senna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  bill  Janicmum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridffe,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  ortiMvortii7dc«<iorii<> 
Cocles,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced. the  Etruscans;**  »^>»^>«* 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father"  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.*'  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  citv,  and  the  Romans  suffered  mnch 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins"  Ho«cuiitMD«i«mffht 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Iid"£J  hi!*brSS"ui 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  «"»^»nth«fl«. 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about '  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

*  livy,  II.  8.  It  is  vtin  to  attempt  to  write  a  hiatoTy  of  these 
■*  livy,  II.  9.  events ;  and  none  can  donbt  that  the  poetical 

*  ^*Lan,"  like  ''Incumo."  is  not  aa  indi-    story,  which  alone  I  am  wiahing  to  preserve, 
▼idual  name,  bat  ezpTeseea  the  rank  of  the  per-    waa  that  ffi  ven  by  Livv. 

son.  likeiva|.  Mioali  connects  it  with  the  Tea-  "  **  Adolesoena  nobills,^'  Livy,  II.  12.  Nie- 
tome  word  **  Lord."  bahr  doabts  whether  the  old  story  called  him 


livy,  U.  10. 
'  '^liberine  pater,  te  sancte  preoor,  haeo 


by^  any  other  name  than  Caias.  MuduB,  he 
Atuoruio  imK;<,  w  bcuivw  |/icwi,  iudu  thinks,  was  a  later  addition  j  becaQsc  the  Mucli 
et  hone  militem  propitio  flumine  aoci-    had  the  same  cognomen  or  Scflevola;  and  he 

r    Livy,  II.  10.  considers  it  inoouaistent,  because  the  Mudi 

Folybios  says  that  he  was  killed,  VI.  06.    were  plebeians.  - 
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and  the  guards  threatened"*  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  their  questions.  But  he  said,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  mto  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first 
adventure ;  but  the  othei-s  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wMt  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace. 
Of  tiM  in«i«  u.  ^  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
Sri^^'°IS^  th^  'fiber,  which  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians ; 
gMt^pirito/theiDAidMi  and  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would  ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  &way  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna*^  made  war  against  the  Latms,  and  his  army  was 
dotr  Tarqnfaiiiu  ■pugkt  t^atcu,  aud  flcd  to  Romc ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  landly, 
fcraUftonUMLaUni.  ^^^  ^q]^  ^^^  ^f  thosc  who  wcrc  woundcd,  and  sent  them  back 
safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 

So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 
Mamilius  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
?oi^!SutbniiM.  Now  Publius  Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  IU)mans  so  loved  and 
<»aiitofT.ni«ni»..  i^Qno^ed  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,**  near  the  hill 
Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans*^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  ^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Here  I  have  followed  Bionysins  rather  than  "  Livy,  II.  18. 

livy,  becaase  in  Livv^s  story  Mucius  tella  Por-  *  I^vy,  n.  14, 16. 

eenna  in  reward  of  hiB  generosity  no  more  than  "  Plutarch  in  Publioola,  28.    livy,  IX.  18. 

he  had  told  him  at  flrat  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ^  livy,  II.  18. 
ftighten  him. 
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was  with  the  army  of  the  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  ruled  over  bj  lung  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,"*  and  many  Latins 
who  bad  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  80  before  the  h^^  um  rmmi  wow. 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  fa^hJuLtT^^bl^ 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  *•*«*»•• 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remiuned  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus."*  There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  ortiMirfMitettkbjtk* 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  i^«  !(•><»">• 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tan^uinii,  whom  the  Ronuins  had  baa* 
ished  for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  finve  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  mon^ 
and  now  the^  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Htus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  throuffh  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  T^tus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  ho*  two  boroemta  m 
Tarquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  rht'ui'uri^^iyhfte 
lus  band ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  m  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^"^  ^***^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  bis  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
charged  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

*  DionynTiB,  VI.  1.  iknuBa  decoB  eject!  regcs  enmt,  ejaBdem  intcr- 

*  livy,  n.  !•.  fecti  forent.    iJyy,  II.  20. 

*  I>oiiifi6tlcA  ettam  glorii  ftooenstiB,  at  oojus 
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his  own  chosen  hand ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^^  the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,^  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin, 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted* 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome**  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 
wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
■p'pcBrJd  a?  Sr*n  and  suddculy  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
uiat ' Uie^^duu  wM  faircr  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
*""'  horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 

horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  bcjttle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
the'iw.n  he'roeT'cwtol  quishcd  thcir  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies* camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  tjie  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
How  T«ti..m.u,.  .Her  ^^^  »11  ^he  SOUS  of  kiug  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 
wenriS  cuma^wd  MamiUus,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
**'"*•  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Cumce,^  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

**  Livy,  IT.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Lobicum,  to  tho  ordinary 

*•  I)io*nys*ius,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Rome.    Ci- 

*•  Cicero,  de  NaturA  Dcorum,  HI.  6.  cero  speakfl  of  the  mark  being  visible  "  in  sili- 

**  The  hike  of  Hcgillus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  j^'  and  gilcx  is  the  name  given  bv  the  Boman 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  tne  neighbor- 

imd  with  much  lava  or  basjilt  about  itj  situated  hood  of  Rome. 

at  some  hei<?ht  above  the  plain  on  the  njrht  hand  *  Dionysius,  VI.  18. 

of  tJio  road  u»  you  descend  ftxjm  the  high  ground  •  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  TuIIia,  and  of  Sextus 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  Uved  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


KOME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORS  UIP— THE  TRIB- 
UNES  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


'Ufus  Si  iv6^v  rwy  iptcruv  ittXi^aprtf  iniXbtv  mSroict  ircpt^/wficv  to  Kpdroi '  h  ydp  iij  rovroivi  Koi 
ahrol  l96tu9». — ^Hebodot.  HI.  81.  


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  kinff  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holy  rood  palace  _  , 
were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  ot  the  >iiiimeafe,an<]ane«r. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  Uttle, 
to  labor  aiPter  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  TuUius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  BallioVs  portrait ;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  8on?e"™"b"iK''Si 
but  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  ^"''""^  ''^^"*»"'"'" 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes* 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Com- 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
Dorhood  m  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  pTaced  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  mto  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  stSl  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 
ion enjoyed  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
^^K^^u^r\^  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 
Ji^Tbe'UrJitonr  od  Within  twclvc  ycars,  we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 
Tibg  w  Vonqwred^bJ  thcsc  wcrc  all  become  independent.  This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 
only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  ^nd  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  aft«r 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.*  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror •*  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,'  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron' 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustmned  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumee,  succeeded  in  de- 

*  AiKas  itspl  T&v  avufioXalmv.    Dionyslns,  y.  2.     *'  Dodltio^'  meant  may  bo  seen  by  the  form  pre- 

*  Dionysius,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,  I.  88. 

■  This  18  confessed  in  the  poetical  story :  only  •  The  senate,  says  Dionysins,  V.  84,  voted  him 

it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivoiv  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 

the  Bomans,  gave  the  conquered  land  back  triumphal  robe.    These  very  same  honors  luid 

again  to  them  after  the  war.    But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  the 

well  obser\'ed  that  the  Ronum^  local  tribes,  which  Boman  king  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  £tms- 

were  thirty  in  number  in  the  days  of  Ser.  Tul-  cans,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 

lius,  appear  reduced  to  twentv  m  the  earliest  III.  62. 

mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin-  •  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.    In  foederc  quod  expul- 

iiu ;  and  it  appears  from  the  aoooimt  of  the  Vei-  sis  rc^bus  popnlo  Bomano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 

ention  war  01271,  that  the  Boman  territory  could  minatim  comprehensmn  inveniraus,  ne  ferro 

not  then  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  ogricuIturA  utcrentur.  Compare  1  Samuel 

Janiculum.  xiii.  19,  20.     These  passages  from  Tacitus  and 

*  Tacitus,  Ilistor.  III.  72..  Sedem  Jovis  op-  Pliny  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essay 
timi  maximi, — quam  non  Porsenna  deditA  urbo,  on  tne  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Boman  History, 
neque  Oalli  captA,  temerare  potuissent.    What  *  Dionysius,  V.  86,  et  VII.  2-11. 
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stroyiDgiheur  anny,  and  in  confiniqg  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territorj  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tdbes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  o(  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  tLftuum^  ot  %mm 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  ^^  **"  ■'**"^ 
bora  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Varro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,^  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Vehnus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  Uie  lowet  country  nearer  Rome.<  These  hist  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,^  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No-  • 
mentom,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  RegiUus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Csenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of.  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventtne,^°  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  Uke  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the- 
b^inning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,^' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  ooun* 
trymen,  and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  eave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidense  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,*'  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  bein^  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine ciUes  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  phce  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years*'  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  Herodotus  reokoiu  the  day's  jonniey  in  one       "  As  appears  from  the  stoiy  in  JAvy,  I.  46. 
I^aoe  at  two  hundred  stadia,  TV.  801,  and  in  an-       ^  li^y^  n.  16.    Dionysius,  V.  40. 

other  place  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  V.  58.        "  Livy,  II.  19,  **  ad  Ucum  Eegillom  in  sgro 

•  Bansen,  "  Antichi  Stabilimenti  Italici,^'  in    Tusculano." 

the  "  Annali  dell'  Institato  di  CorriBpondenza  "  The  number  of  tribes  continncd  to  be 
Aicheologica,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  188.  twenty-one  till  three  years  after  the  invasion  of 
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The  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy"  to  be  one  mass  of  confa* 
Of  tbe  ratend  I  w-  ®*^° '  '^  ^*®  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 
tu^M  *of''?he"  MniS  RegUlus  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created ;  and 
niiof  up«ri  .  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic  ;  for  these  make  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,"  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred*^  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.'^  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sev^n  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  «five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;^  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
jet  the  ret*n-M  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
<and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
ibefore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  diflfer- 
ent  families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  them 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
•states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
-can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
^^ensus  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  <;itizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  ns  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
prore»  of  diMKii  wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
■mmouf«tb«  commons,  ^aons  to  that  cxtrcmo  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  GaniB,  when  four  new  ones  were  added,  mm  modo  Bed  ctiam  anctomm  digerere  pot* 

Livy,  VI.  5.  Bis. 

**  II.  21.    Tnnti  errores  impUcant  tempomm,  "  DionyBius,  V.  20. 

aliter  apud  alios  ordinatis  magistratibas^  ut  nee  ^  Dionysius,  V.  75. 

qui  oonsoles  secundum  quoscUm,  ncc  quid  quo-  "  Dionysius,  V.  tt6. 

que  anno  actum  Bit,  in  tanU  vetustate  non  re-  ^  Dionysius,  V.  6. 
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• 
not  to  the  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed'^  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  ^^ 
actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  ^.^t.ui*7b4iijM 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers  ;  that  the 
dbtress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  m  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  popiuation  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  w  ieh  m 

rupted  state  of  peaces  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.  The  ui  *h?"'uie*or  d«bt. 
Roman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  uc^^^'IX^iSlii 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  '"^"^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burfirhers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  fron^the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  Uke  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursioos  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  th.  yf h  nu  erinur. 
again  die  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  **^ 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  ThcMT^rityoruieiMr 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  «f  ^•»»w'»"«*«"»'»iio'- 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out nope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
liis  credkor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  tame,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  hu 

"  Be^  the  Btory  of  the  old  oenturion,  in  Livy,  IL  28. 
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lieirs  in  tbe  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for- 
ever from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  'previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nezum,*"  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "  nexus."  When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  ds  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  .to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  corn  daily.  If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  wsa 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces  ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,"  he  incurred  no  penalty.  • 

Aulus  GcUius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  a^nst  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnozius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  pubhc.     It  explains  also  the  long 

"  For  tbifl  explanation  of  the  term  "  Nexus,"  lock  had  in  hl«  bond  omitted  to  insert.     "  Si 

see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  et  seqq.  Ed.  2.  pins  minusve  secnemnt,  se  frande  esto'^  (**  se" 

^  See  the  Extracts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  is  the  old  form  for  ''  sine'')-    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  1.  §  45,  et  seaq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

modem  writers  have  Imacrined  that  the  words  nate,  wa6  likely  to  be  atrocious  in  its  severity. 

M  partes  secanto'^  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  *'  peine  foite  et  dure" 

division  of  the  debtor^s  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  plead  1  a  penalty  not  repealed  tiD 

following  provision  alone  refutes  such  a  notion;  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  ouite  as 

a  proviBiou  giving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  All.  tables,  and 

curity  in  the  infliction  of  his  cruelty,  which  Shy-  not  less  unjust. 
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patience  of  the  commons  under  their  diBtress,  and,  whe^  at  last  it  became  too 
grievoTis  to  endture,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  thus 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate* 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis- 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  pditical  degrada- 
tion of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servins  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Tullius.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  eeinmo!!!^jS^ 
arms:  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again  ***^°**'^ 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
^sential  to  the  efficiency,  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  conunonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifesir,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  conunons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curie  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of  the 
trib^  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six?  Whereas  the)  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened: 
the  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curiflB  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly. told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  i„flM„e«  «stniMd  b* 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  SSir**"/?**!?!"  ST^'IC 
wealthy  snd  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  e«>™'««  «'«"»»''«• 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  ms^^feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mi^ht  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  manufacture ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

"  livy,  II.  64     Into  plebft  interesse  ooiUTilaiibaB  oomitUB  nolait.     Per.patrea,  cUentesqiie 
patmm  coDBales  creati. 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
too  of  eh  """7  statement  in  one  of  the  speeches"  in  Dionysius,  that  more  than 
•r'^Boiu  fronTiu  fouT  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infan- 
""^  *      try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.     This,  strange 

as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  'When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and.  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  liches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanji^  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,"  although  generally  they  fought  on  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  or^nized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
burghera  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
come/Tn""J!rdo«iw  For,  mixcd  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
•ruiocracy.  ^^^  although  thc  burghcrs  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 

control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  nimiber  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  ''  the  Imperium ;"  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  ifo  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
g^reat  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise>  on  the  expira- 
tion of  theur  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curiae,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 

suls,  the  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 

laMiiutkiaorthiidiciml  wltli  powcrs  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

**^'''  ereignty  of  a  king,  and  even  with6ut  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Rome  had  been  subjected.     The  Master  of  the  people,*  that  is,  of  the 

"  That  of  M.  ValeriuB  on  resiffiiing  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  DionysiuB,  VI.  88,  and  VIII. 

tatorehip  in  the  year  260.     See  Dionyaius,  VI.  67,  and  by  Livy,  II.  65.  III.  62.  IV.  88. 
4JM5.  "Magister  populi."    See  Varro,  de  Ling. 

••  Instances  of  battles  won  by  the  cavalry,  Lat.  V.  82.  Ed.  Miiller,  et  Festus  in  **  optima 

'  when  they  had  left  their  hones  and  fought  on  lox." 
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burgherB,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  tme, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraifirned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tvranny  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  offid^  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them  ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  ri^ht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition*  which  Livy 
sighted,  namely,  that  the  consub  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "  the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclmed  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Uiey  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  coi> 
spbrators,  of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  t«  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.*'  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curis.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,"  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  prcetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consms.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  prsetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  prcetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  the  knights  oi^horsemen.  In  later  tunes  this  Th.  u*M*t  a  um 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  k"i«*«*«  <*»««•■«»• 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  juHsdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  tne  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme"  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Iflfteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  gceMdoD  or  um  eom. 
pricious  cruelty  of  the  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  im!Jd£tJ^^ 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  »«»•'«»>•  ^i^**^ 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  in  Rome  gathered  together"  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
then:  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill'^  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

*  £z  ikctioDe  Torqainia  cssent  (consules),  id  "  "  Master  eqnitam,  quod  samma  potestwi. 

2moqne  enim   traditnr,  parum  creditom   sit.  hujiiBineqaitesetaooeiiBos."    Vairo,  de  L.  L., . 

ivj,  n.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  MiiUer. 

*^bee  on  thia  point  Niebnhr,  VoL  I.  p.  691,  "  **Pi8o  auctor  est  in  ATentinnm  Becesaio-- 

etaeqq.  nem  factam.*^    livy,  II.  82.    SoalsoCioero,  der 

«  '^ConsTi]aresleg«re."    livy,  II.  18.    This,  BepabUoA,  II.  88,  and  SaUoat,  Fragm.  Hiator.. 

in  the  langaage  of  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  2. 

^  pnrtorios  leg^re.*^  *>  **  Trans  Anienem  anmem  eat"  livy,  lU  S&c. 
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buighen,  but  withm  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newly 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Cnistnminian ."  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  butchers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  eWeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required" 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two**  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to-be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  oflScers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  «id  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  ;^  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  be^n  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  wnat  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hill**  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.     So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

"  Ilenoo  Varro  calls  it  ^'  secesBio  CruBtume-  and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been  ndsod  to 

rina,"  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.  Ed.  MiiUer.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Cassius  was  con- 

"  Dionysius,  VI.  88-^9.  sol,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  nam- 

■•  "  Two"  is  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

II.  68),  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comelio,. 28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.    "With  regard 

Ed.  Wobb.,  et  de  KepublicA,  II.  84.    "Two,"  to  the  curia,  1  agree  with  Isiebuhr,  that  theil 

aeoording  to  lavy  ana  Dionysius,  were  ori^n-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  most 

ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratiier  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  immediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  elec- 

there  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-three  tion.    This  the  curias  would  daim  at  every  olec- 

,  years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  tne  ob- 

*  fourteen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  jcct  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  tliis  daim, 

aooording  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 

ten.   (Livy,  III.  80.  Dionys.  X.  80.)  ButCice-  appointment  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes. 
ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tribune  Cornelius,  says       *  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

the  first  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  tfib- 

the  comitia  curiata.    So  great  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

.  in  the  traditions  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  this  supposition. 

rever,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards       "  DionysiuS|  VI.  90. 
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Thus  the  dissolation  of  the  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
gained  protection ;  their  ri^ts  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized ; 
Uieir  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
burghers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SPUBIUS   CASSmS— THE   LEAGUE  WITH  THE   LATINS  AND  HERNICANS— THE 
AGBABIAN  LAW.'-A.  U.  C.  861-269. 


"  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  youj  Cesar  was  ambitiouB. 
If  it  were  so,  it  wus  a  ffrievoua  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Cfesar  answered  it.^* 

Ol  rfotrrdrai  T<a  i^ftov,  Srt  woXtfitKo}  yfvotvTo,  tvpavvUi  inrt^tvro'  irdrrti  H  rofhro  Kpuv  i 
li/in  wiarev^ivTtt,  h  Si  vims  Jfw  ^  Mx^ua  ti  wp^  rods  nXovvlovs, — Abistot.  Folitio.  V.  5. 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  m  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hernicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  l.,^  wuh  tiM  i*w 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  '°*' 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinii  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration. 
But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  b  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pillar'  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that,  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  ./^uians  and  the  Volscians. 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

^OoeroproBalbo,  28.    Livy,!!.  88. 
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league  with  Rome,  were  these:*  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovillse,  Buben- 
g^«;rof  'iSau^  turn,  Corniculum,  Carventum,  Girceii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora,  For- 

uoDioftiMUafM.  ^^^^  ^^  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laucentam,  Lanuvium,  Lavinium,  Lavici, 
Nomentum,  Norba,  Preeneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitrse.  The  situation  of  several 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Boman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Home.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league :' 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  lon^  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shaU  be  shared  equally  l^tween  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place."  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latm  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  yead  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin  :  and  to  this  league  nothmg 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,' 
A.  u.  c.  368-  L«agM  concludod  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hemicans.  The 
with  u»  Henikwii.  Hcmicans  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Praeneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia, 
VerulEB,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentmum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  t«rms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^Equians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Praeneste. 

*  BionvsiuB,  V.  61.  I  hAve  followed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  syBte- 
ings  of  the  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  various  matio  falsehood  of  tlie  Roman  annals  in  their 
reading  in  Reiske^s  Edition,  with  Niebohr^s  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign- 
oorrectiona,  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  JBd.  ers.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cinciua,  "  quo 

*  Dionysius,  VI.  95.  anno,"  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  com- 

*  Cincius  de  Consnlum  Potestate,  quoted  by  mand  was  held  by  a  Roman  ever)^  other  year; 
FestuB  in  *^  Pnetor  ad  Portam."  Tne  whole  and  it  may  be  that  afler  tUe  Hemicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  *^  Cincius  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance,  the  Romans  had  tlie  command  only 
rerum  potitos  usque  ad  Tullum  rcpcm :  AlbA  once  in  three  vcors.  But  as  the  Latin  etat4s 
deindc  dirutA  usque  ad  P.  Decimn  Murem  cos.  were  considered  as  forming  one  people,  and  the 
populos  Latinos  ad  caput  Ferentinn,  quod  est  Romans  another,  it  is  most  likely  tnat  so  long 
sub  Monte  Albano.  consulcre  solitos,  et  imperi-  as  the  alliance  suosisted  between  these  two  par- 
nm  communi  consilio  administrare.  Itaque  quo  ties  only,  the  command  shifted  ft-om  the  one  to 
anno  RomanoB  impenitores  ad  exerdtum  mit-  the  other  }[ear  by  year. 

tere  oporteret  jui^sunominis  Latini,  complures  *  Dionysius,  VlII.  69.    Tds  vp^  'Epv(M<  ^4- 

nostro'3  in  Capitolio  asole  oriente  auspleiisope-  vcyccv   bftoXoyas'  e^rai  6*  ifvav    ivriy^^oi    rSr 

T'lin  dare  solitos.    IJbi  aves  addixissent^  mili-  va^t  Aarlyovf  ytkOftivdiv,  Amongst  other  clauses, 

tern  iUum  qui  a  communi  Latio  missus  essct,  tnereforOj  of  tlie  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quern  aves  addixcrant  pnetorem  salutaro  the  Ilermcans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  con- 

Bolitnm,  qui  earn  provinciam  obtineret  pnatoris  quored  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cincius  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec-  port.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  Livy  oopied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner: 

of  Roman  law  and  antinuities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hemicans  as  being  deprived 

ffis  statement,  which  Dears  on  the  face  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  tlieir  own  land, 

character  of  authenticity,  is  quite  in  agreement  **  Cum  Hemids  fcedus  ictum,  agrl  partes  du» 

with  what  Dionysius  reports  of  the  treaty  itself;  ademte."    Livy,  U.  41 . 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  ohtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
YolscianSy  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountams  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  impoii«iiMortiiM>t»« 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  *'***^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Home  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
Uie  great  Volscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Gassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  miffht  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con- 
federacy, alter  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  Bp.GMriui«opoiMu 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  '<'*''*°  '*''' 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  dtizens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kmgs  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  hutory,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  Th*  tn*  eiumetor  or 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  £i2JESd'*iJ*NZ 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  nnce  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  ^'^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject;  and  its  truth,  hke  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
researches  into  the  intemal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  q,  ti^  ^,^10  «  d*. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  ^S*  JJi^J^u!^ 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  ■*^  **•  ««'p»*»«- 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  vfho,  although  inca- 
pable of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  1^  given  up  to  pasture ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.    With  regard  to  the  state. 
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the  oceopter  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  bat  with  respect  to  other  dtisens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
poHioM  of  u  w«n  admission  of  new  citizens.'  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
grutodtoMweiuins.  freehold  land,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizens  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  wilL  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land  ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacri6oe 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens/  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  f^ehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
Tb«  oecipim  of  tii«  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
^^\J^M^i  £  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
pi«Man  ^tba  •!»!«.  occupicr  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,*  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it*  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

•  Aeo»rt¥Qt—wo\trai  rt  ixtypdrffwro  mXXs^f,  Kal  possideret,"  was  understood  by  every  Roman 
h  Sfinof  T^v  Y^v  h€v6ct  ivaidvavBai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  -without  the  addition  of  tlie  word  "  public!''  to 
So,  again,  when  the  Cyrenaans  in  Africa  "agri,"  because  the  word  "posi^idero"  could 
wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  legal  sense  apply  to  private  property, 
they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  tnere  is  no  doubt  that  in  comnrion  Ian- 
holding  out  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  of  guage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification, 
land.    Herodotus,  IV.  169.  •  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  con- 

^  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  aidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populns :  hni^f  and 
every  member  of  the  court  of  Heliica  at  Athens,  ftiXn  were  still  carefully  distmguishcd,  and  the 
that  he  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  claimed  the  ex- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  elusive  admmistration  of  what  may  be  called 
by  wMch  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  ocquaintea  with  the  affairs  of  the  colleges 
Athenian  citizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  wOl  recollect  the 
commonwealth,  which  being  beneficially  en«  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  resard  to 
joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not.  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  tzi- 
out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  fumisn  fh)e-  ministration  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold  properties,  rXi7(Mi,  for  any  citizens  newly  dusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society:  the 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  feUows  engross  the  fines  to  themselvea,  just  as 

•  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Borne  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
**  occupier,"  rather  than  "  possession"  and  right  of  occupying  the  puofic  land.  But  the 
"  possessor  "  to  express  tiie  Latin  terms  **  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 
Bcssio"  ana  "  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  schd- 
word  "  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.  And 
is  a  man^s  own  proper^,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of 
Bontial  part  of  the  definition  of  "possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  I^se  of  col- 
that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  no^  a  man^s  lege  property,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 
own  property.  Hence  the  dause  in  the  Lidn-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  tha 
tan  law,  *•*■  Ke  quia  plus  quingenta  jngera  agri  soholan  their  due  share  in  all  the  benefita  aria- 
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enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  lon^  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  ab  acwiM  uw  wa> 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  JTh^oTr^  S 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  *^' 
geneiul  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  remedv  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  iustice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law'*  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  gp^^.  c^„.  ^ 
the  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  KTnUy  ^^ii^^kS 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  ^  >«^»"- 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Virginius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  natioDal  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rij^hts  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it."    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

mg  oat  of  the  ooHege  prooert^,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed^  and  its  execution 

baid  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  de- 

rian  law  at  Borne.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

•  I  have  here  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  11. 188,  existing  law.    And  he  supposes  that  the  words 

Sd  ed.)  in  assnming  as  the  ori^pnal  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  roBrv  r>  iSyita  tif  rdv  6ititov  tlnvtx- 

Cassioa,  what  is  represented^  m  Dionysius  as  9t¥y  r4p  r$  ILdmop  hawt  T^t  inttayi^ylat  gal  r^r 

the  proposal  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  to  iva^^vtXfi^hriv  U  rAr  wtp^rmv  ardotv  oix  tfaot  »«• 

whicn  the  senate  assented.    Dionysius,  VIII.  fatrtfm  wpotXBtt»t  VIII.  70,  are  taken  from  »ome 

75.  76.  Roman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  *^ad  populum 

"  iJTy,  n.  41.    This  was  the  great  quarrel  latum"  meant  the  old  populus,  the  assembly  of 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burghers  in  their  curiie.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  oommons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  J(  riv  ^^^y  dvtvtx'^tv  seem  to  imply  more 

maina  had  been  so  ^ranted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  eonununicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  Uie  nobles  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.    They 

ation,  the  oommons  were  obBged  to  defray  aU  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  expenses  of  the  pablic  service  at  their  own  senate,  as  a  «poj3»tfA<vfia,  was  submitted  to  the 

private  eost.    And  it  was  the  commons'  insist-  people  for  its  acceptance  and  ratification ;  and 

ing  that  the  nobles  should  give  up  the  domains  this  ^^peopW^  must  have  been  the  burghers  in 

as  being  strictiT  pablic  property^  which  deter-  their  cmiss,  and  by  its  being  stated  Uiat  the 

mined  tbe  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

in  the  fiunons  war  of  the  oommons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  con- 

of  diaries  V.    See  Sanke,  Fursten  und  Volker  oeived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  but 

von  Snd-Earopa.    Vol.  I.  p.  818.  passed.    For  the  words,  hfipuit  tli  riv  hnpov^  as 

"  See  Niebonr,  Vol.  11.  p.  196.    He  aivues,  signifying  **  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

that  aa  the  tribunes,  before  the  Pnblilian  laws,  for  their  oonflrmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  be 

had  no  power  of  originating  any  legislative  necessary  to  quote  instanoes,  rvb^  (vyypa^iat— 

measure,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyvpixLavrat  yvAi^v  haty'^iiv  it  r^v  ^9/i«>'*   Tha- 

Suestion  of  the  agrarian  law,  year  after  year  cya.  VIII.  67. 
:om  the  death  of  Caaains,  the  fact  must  have 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentaiy 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spnrfot  CMiit..  b  im.  the  burghcrs  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
CJjS'i,  *?0Dd«a«.2^  Ser.  Comehus  and  Quintus  Fabius"  were  the  new  consuls  ;  Kaeso 
and  eMcatod.  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  quaestores  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  tsapital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Fallen ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  bouse  razed  to  the  r^roimd. 
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— -Thucyd.  VIII.  66. 

'*  Lc8  ahus  roccns  avaient  brav^  la  force  et  d^pass^  la  prevoyance  des  anciennea  loia :  il  faMt 
des  garantioB  uouvellea,  explicitea,  rev^tues  de  m  sanction  da  parlemcnt  tout  entier.  Cetait  ue 
rien  fuire  one  do  rcnouveler  vaffaement  des  promesHcs  tant  de  fois  viol^es,  des  Btatats  ai  long- 
temps  oubli^s."— GuiaoT,  Revolution  d'Angleterro,  Livre  I.  p.  46. 


The  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 
^^.  and  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
th«*«xfi.ilire  iira>o?i™  forcemcnt  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
"*"  •  *™  ••  i^ad  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 
degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burffhers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  .order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
his  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect*  the  consuls  themselves, 

*■  Livy,  11.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  constitution.    And  Zo- 

1  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  t02,  et  seqq.  Dio-  naras.  who  copies  Bion  Cassius,  says  expressly 

njsiuR  and  Livy  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  tne  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  ou 

iBmiliuB  and  Faoius  to  the  influence  of  the  pa-  electini^  one  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

tricians ;  but  Dionysiua  (VIII.  83)  further  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patricians.    It  seems,  there- 

oes  their  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  from  270  to  '^IZ 

in  the  Roman  history,  and  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  decided  usurpation  on  the  rait 

and  the  name  of  the  archon  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  burghers,  and  that  during  that  time  uiey 

fear ;  as  if  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  consulB. 
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and  only  to  require  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  always  by  the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curise 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  -^milius,  and  Kseso  Fabius,  ^ 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Gassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
hurghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
'  into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  tii«  triban^  pnxect 
year  271,  the  tribune  Gains  Msenius'  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  JJ?jrto""J^*'*i 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  oflSce  to  those  of  the  com-  '"^'"•"* 
mons,  who  on  public  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  ised  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Roman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing' to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Gains  Msenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  Th«  c«nturiet  mover 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the  commons  Sj oKS °Jf ffflio 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  ^""^ 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  well  afiected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.     StiU,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  burghers'  chents  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event'  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kseso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  bv  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.n.c.rr3).  TheRo. 
serve  against  the  -^quians  and  Veientians,  Spurius  Licinius,^  one  ^.^ul^t^u^^Z 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  fgh^",ij  "Se^J^?! 
to  enlist.  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  *"' 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

•  DionyBJTis,  Vin.  87.  *  Livy,  11.  48. 

t  Zonaras,  vn.  17.    DionysiiiB,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised  ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Eseso  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Veientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  vanqmshed  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naval  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  c  »T4.  Tb«  C!n.  Manlius*  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
^th^!^or&  stop  the  raisinff  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tibernis 
~™™**  Pontificius,*  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of  ^ 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  bad  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons ;''  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen^s 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  ia  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  imdertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Kaeso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virginius. 

Kseso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A.  u  c  iiB  MI  commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrarian 
oon  Jf  th«  F«bu  uftiE^  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.  But 
ait'Xby  ihlVii!£!  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
***^  forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 

cated him.  Then  Kseso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to*  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Yeientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  theur  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,*^  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
buTffhers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  snare  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  tne  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

•  Patreft— M.  Fabinm  oonBolem  croant :  Fabio        •  livy,  IT.  48. 

ooUe^a  Cn.  Manilas  datar.    Llvy,  II.  48.  "  See  Niebohr,  Vol.  11.  p.  219.    Anlns  6«1- 

*  Livy,  II.  44.  lias  says,  Sex  et  treoonti  Faoii  cam  fcTnilim  sajs 
'  Neque  immemor  eius,  qaod  Initio  oonsnla-    — curcumventi  perierunt. 

tas  imoiberat,  recondnandi  aniznos  plebis,  &c.  "  UcXdras  rs  robt  iavriiv  Zvayi^tvoi  kqI  ^CXavc 
Livy,  IL  47.  ad  fln.  and  o^ln,  a  little  below,  rd  niv  vXciov  vcXarwy 

■  Ldvy,  II.  4&-47.  rt  jcd  iratfiuv  hv.    Dionysius,  IX.  15. 
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jeias  afterwards,  thej  fell  Tictims  to  the  YeicntiaDS,  who  surprised  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  .sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement 

The  commons  had  gained  strenffth  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which  ^^  ^„^  ^^  ^^^^ 
had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  th^  over-  S^J^^^JU^ 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having  treacherously 
betrayed  them.    Titus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lyinff 
encamped"  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off. '  He  wss  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  aud  was  condemned ;  ^^  ^„^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  8ub% 
jected  to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  vear"  another  consul  was  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Vexentians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  oinehi  impMdiMtiM 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  G.  Man-  t!!!i!£!  JrS^II!^ 
Ihis  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '^'**'' 
as  that  was  expired.  On.  Genucius,^^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  juv-ctn. 

The  bui^hers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  ^t 
any  risk,  to  prepuce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Kome  as  the  M^'dckd'S'kkiMi 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded.. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consub,  Genucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed.^* 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassmation  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular- 
party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be 
able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  tri 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid. 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius ;  and  like  the  - 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspuators  m  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used . 
the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their  ascendency.'*    Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the  - 
.^uians  and  Yolscians.    Amonost  the  rest  was  one  Volero  Publilius,"  who  had . 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common . 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  viffor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commoiis  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.    Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Volero « 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Volero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.    The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  bur]^hers  at  the  elections;  the  bui^gh-  A.u.c.m.Tk«ritb. 
ers'  clients  were  so  numerous  m  the  centuries,  that  they  could  ^^^^  ***- 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  m  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes  • 
might,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  butchers,  and . 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  coUea^es.    This  Volero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  takinff  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when  < 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,'*  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

»  Livy,  n.  52.  >•  ZonaraB,  VII.  17. .  Bifln  Cmm^  Fngm.  VIm 

»Livy,II.5a.  tic  XXII. 

"livy,  II.  64.  »  Livy,  n.  55. 

»nvy,  11.64.  "Livy,  II.  66. 
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No  tiibune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  order  and  of  pubUo 
It  It  Tioi«itiy  oppoMd  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
bytubiuKhen.  away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Volero  coula 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become,  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  oftan  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  fhan  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  wa3  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;^*  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division  ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  a^ain  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  busmess  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
■and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited. with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fated.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;^  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
JL  u.  c.  S8S.  Bat  at  burghcrs,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  bv  the 
]a$ti»xrutd.  centuries.     With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tnbune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Lsetorius  ;'^  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Vo- 
lero's  first  law  :  the  sediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent"  to  consider  all  questions  afi^cting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  conmions.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  cfver,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Laetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place.*'  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  cHents,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
-commons.  Lcetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir  -^  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

^  In  the  Roman  Kalendars  which  hAve  been  dnsive  manner  of  reckoning,  common  to  all  the 

preserved  to  us,  eight  letters  are  used  to  mark  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  days  ofthe  month,  just  as  seven  are       "*  Livy,  II.  66. 
used  by  us.    Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  fell        "  Dionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Roman  week  before  the  ides ;  the       "  Bionysius,  IX.  48.    Zonans,  VII.  17. 
term  nonse,  like  that  of  nundina  to  express  the       "  Livy,  II.  66. 
weekly  marketnlay,  having  reference  to  the  in-       ■•  Livy,  II.  56. 
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which  Laetorios  received  some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem* 
ity,  it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Bpth  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Lseto- 
rius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lse- 
torius  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied* the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  tinle  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  ^en- 
ate,  therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,**  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  to  receive 
their  consent  also ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribune»  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,**  L.  NumitoriuB,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Iciliua, 
and  L.  Msecilius. 

In  tl:^  list  we  meet  with  neither  Yolero  nor  L&etorius.  Yolero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lastorius,  like 
Seztius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact» 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Kaeso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Lsstorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ?    • 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  agam 
begun  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  waa 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranclusement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  asamst  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

•  Dionysiufl,  DC.  48.  "  Livy,  II.  68.    He  borrows  the  names  from 

■•  Dionysiufl,  IX.  49.  the  annais  of  Piso. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WAES   WITH  THE  iSQUIANS  AND  VOI^CIANS— LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WABS— STOBIES  OF  CORIOLANUS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  none  Heliooua  De»,  cautusque  movete : 
Qui  bello  exdti  reges ;  quie  quemque  secatfc 
Complerint  campos  ades ;  quibiu  Itola  jam  tarn 

Floraerit  toira  alma  yina,  quibua  araerit  armis."      

Virgil,  uEn.  VII.  641. 

NoTHiKQ  conveTS  a  juster  notion  of  tbe  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  those 
btTodaotioQtoth*  tor-  chaptcrs  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
dounoiTorRoa*.  ^f  ^^e  east  and  of  the  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 
unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ftncient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  mtist  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from,  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  ffreat  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma'  is  described  as  situated 
TheopicMtorAoMii.  vo.  the  laud  of  the  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
SSSSoSTth'^tjE  ^^^  *^®  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
mandVoiMdua.  couutrv  betweeu  CEnotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  liber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belongmg  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Oir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but , 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  i£quians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ofiPer  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Volscian  and  ^quian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  naUons,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  jiEquian  and  Yolscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  tbe  principal  field  of  action. 

>  Thucyd.  VI.  i. 
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The  Volsdaiis,  when  they  first  appear  in  Koman  Ustorj,  are  fovnd  pardj 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latiam»  rMrt^gxa^bami  pe- 
from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  ''*^' 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  heen  ahready  noticedi  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Praeneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  eloimtion  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Oampagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Hemioans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prseneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tlvoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneste,  and 
b  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ez- 
tendmg  from  Tibur  to  Praeneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  point  where 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Praeneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountam  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  ^quians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  B«it  .r  om  wmwigh 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  such  ^•^••—i 
as  Tibur  and  Praeneste  in  the  .^quian  portion  of  it,  and  m  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  JSquians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount* 
ain  country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  thoy  had 
reached  the  ed^e  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latm  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Praeneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  .^£quians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
mvaders.  The  jEquians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Yolscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountam  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^  ^  roMtwm, 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  voMm  «anii^  ia 
Alban  hQls,  as  the  JBquians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern  "^ 
parts.  Tarracina'  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillae,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  Satrieum,  and  Yelitrae,  were 
still  Latin  cities ;  but  all*  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Yol- 

*  Taking  a  parallel  caee  fh>m  English  geogm-  seems,  therefore,  to  have  Men  soon  after  the 
phT,  the  gnp  in  the  oolitic  limestone  chain  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  In  which  it  is 
hills  whiok  oeoan  in  Warwickshire,  between    spoken  of  as  a  Latin  city. 

Famboroagh  and  Edge  Hill,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Yolscians  in  the  year  261, 

to  the  gap  at  Praeneste ;  the  line  of  hlUs  north*  the  year  in  which  the  Boman  league  with  the 

ward  and  southward  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  concluded.   Livy,  II.  88. 

ing  the  lias  |jlain  ot  Warwickshire,  may  repre-  *  The  present  text  of  Dionvsius  has  hoX^t  or 

sent  respecdvely  the  countries  of  the  JSquians  BwXac  (VIII.  20).    Plutarch  |»as  BtfXAac  (Cori- 

and  Volscians ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  BoviUtB,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Boia,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

HemicaDs.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

*  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Yolscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  B4XXat  from 
the  name  of  Anzur  in  the  year  849.  (livy,  lY.  Borne  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 
59.)  Its  capture  by  the  Volscians  is  nowhere  viDee,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.  The  conquest 
recorded ;  but  in  the  earliest  Yolsdan  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Layininm.  and  Satrieum,  is 
ter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  seat  of  noticed  by  Xivy,  11.  89.  Yelitr»  was  taken  by 
war  lies  alwayB  on  the  Boman  side  of  iU    It  the  Bomans  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  year  2d0| 
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scians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  I^me.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitrse,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Yelitree,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Yolscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  BovillsB  and  Laviniimi  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Yolscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  ^qui* 
.  ans  were  assailing  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.     Their  con- 

oiaaooniaM  quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,*  Yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  yeai-s'  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  ^quians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
nm»  eonciaetti  wen  ^^d  withiu  thc  spacc  of  ouo  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
Sj^.'lJ.ffod  ""i««i  vented  the  -^quians  and  Yolscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
JS'^  *^to7  !f  qnest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
*****  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Yeientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  ^quians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  La'iici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289  ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
till  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  268  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Yeientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  dbtracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  JEquians  and  Yolscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Yolscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Romecn  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Yolscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  i£quians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Yolscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

bat  it  mtiBt  afterwards  have  heon  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonies  to  have 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Yolscians  against  been  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  in 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Roman  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

thougn  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Bo-  were  expelled  or  massacred.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  4i, 

man  colony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  cola-  45.  £ngl.  Transl. 

nists,  scut  there  after  its  first  conquest  in  260,  *  Livy,  II.  89. 

had  always  continaed  in  possession  of  it,  yet  ^  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in  S86. 

the  wcU-known  inscription  found  there,  known  (Livy,  IV.  47.)  Corbio  in  297.    (Livy,  III.  80.) 

by  the  name  of  "  La  Lamina  Volsca,"  or  **  Bor-  «o  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned ;  but  tb« 

giana."  is  written  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town  probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacv 

contams  the  Osoan  title  ^*  Medix."    See  Lanzi,  again,  when  it  shook  off  the  Volsoian  yoke :  it 

Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    I  ia  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  great  lAtin  war 

believe  Niebuhr  is  right  in  oonsideriag  suob  as  taking  an  active  part  on  the  Latin  aide. 
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had  been  regaming  their  lost  ground,  till  m  286  they  became,  in  their  tunii  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  ^quians  united  their  arms  mbre 
zealously  with  the  Volscians ;  the  scat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  ^quians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  .^quians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Borne. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  ^^  A>d  wmBtm 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;•  it  broke  J^^jj^^juJ^*^^ 
out  again  in  288,*  and  then  in  291,"  when  its  ravages  were  most  *",  "°** 
fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the'  four  augurs,  the  Gurio 
Maximus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
.dSquians  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country,  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  town»  between 
Rome  and  the  .^uian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  U>  avow.  When  j^  ^  i^^^  ^-^ 
maters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  ^;^o,^!!^intS^ 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  5*'*th«*%*!£ir2 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  v^^'^^- 
consuls  gf  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  agiun,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Kaeso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  little  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  return- 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  sh#wn  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  JTiles  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

*  BionysinA,  IX.  42.  admit  of  no  donbt.    *Hy  ii  ahroff yvuftn  furi  r6 

*  Livy,  III.  S.  Dionysins^  IX.  60.  n^ri^eat  rflv  hiKoipordndv  r4w^9  (oi  Rome,  namo* 
"  Livy,  III.  A,  7.  Bionysias,  IX.  67.  ly)  rotfc  rt  f^vdiat  ilciix^^'^h  «a2  rove  ioiXoifs  ti% 
"  It  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  said  that  the  ^tvOtptav  Ka\ttv.     These  can  certainly  bo  no 

esles  were  Koman  exiles ;  and.  Livy^  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  tliven  of  Some. 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  savs       The  snppositiou  in  the  text  reoeives  fiirth«r 

nothing  of  Ese»o,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  confirmation  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 

conspiracy,  uses  language  which  might  be  ap-  Dionvsias,  that  in  the  year  262,  just  before  the 

SUcaole  to  the  case  of  eules  of  other  oountries.  banishment  of  CorioUnns,  many  Roman  citizens 

[e  nukes  Herdonius  say  (III.  16),  "8e  miser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  leave 

rimi  cvgnsqae  susoepisse  causam,  at  exules  in-  their  oountir  and  to  come  and  live  with  them. 

jnria  pulsos  in  patriam  reduceret ;   id  malle  and  e^joy  tneir  franchise  of  citizenship.    And 

populo  Romano  auctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spes  nou  a  great  many  iroXXo)  irdtni  left  Rome  with  their 

sit,  Volfloos  et  iSqnoB,  et  omnia  extrema  ten-  fianilie8,be  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 

tatumni  et  oondtatamm.'^      Still  even  these  returned  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived, 

words,  especially  the  expression  **  in  patriam,''  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  conn- 

kiatead  oi  '*in  patrias,*^  are  most  naturallv  to  tries.    See  Dionys.  VII.  16.    This  undoubtedly 

be  onderstood  of  Roman  exiles :  if  they  nad  must  mean  that  many  Romans  were  obliged  to 

been  ail  Sabines,  or  JEqmajM,  or  Volscians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  them- 

attempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  which 

of  OnreSfOr  Lftvid,  or  Anznr;  not  on  the  Capi-  established  an  interchange  of  citizenship  be- 

^  at  Borne.    Bat  Dionyaina'  words  (X.  U)  tween  Rome  and  Latiom,  and  became  citizena . 
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themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  probabQ* 
ity,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  be 
r^erred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  268,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annais;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  ha^e  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
,  story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  ^quians  and  Vol- 
scians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refiued 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  ana  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Caius  Marcius^'  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  the  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
fitotj  of  ooriohHnH.  Marcius  ;^'  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
^e^^bL^^ ISTSk!  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
'**«*"'*  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  lus  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  bis  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  he 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,*^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  sse ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  mshing  on  hm  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  genera],  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vobcians ;  and  the 
How  b«  took  tb  dt  ^°^*^8  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citisens  of  Corioli 
^  ^^'^^^  opened  their  gates  and  made  n  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

"*~  ***  to  their  camp.     Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 

and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  *but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  Latin  city.  And  this  is  the  simplest  respect,  as  well  as  in  callinff  the  mother  of  th« 
way  of  accounting  for  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Virgilia,  I  have  re- 
suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspeare-s  authority  as  decisive. 

.  a  citizen  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  »  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  1.  4. 

was  conquered  by  the  Yolscians,  joined  their  ^  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

army  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  »  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VIII.    The  story  rop- 

Bomo.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 

.  >s  Zonaras,  copying  Dion  Cassius,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumua 

•  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  give  the  pnenomen  of  Co-  Uominius,  A.  U.  C.  261.    The  authentic  monu* 

riolanus  as  Cnieus,  and  not  Caius.    Historically  ment  of  these  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Ro- 

the  point  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  in  this  very  same 

poetry  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanus  was  ever  vear,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volsdon 

recorded,  Shakspeare's  tragedy  on  that  subject,  but  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  e *«♦>»- 

.  has  consecrated  the  name  of  Guus ;  and  in  tliis  which  made  the  alliance  with  Bome. 
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men  said,  **  Gains  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli ;"  and  Cominins  the  general  said, 
*'  Let  him  he  called  after  the  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Caius  Mar- 
cins  Coriolanus.** 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king^^  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  c»h»  oai 
ships  laden  with  corn  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  "x»>*»^ 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Cains  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  **  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Caius  before  the  commons ;  and  Cains  knew  that  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,*^  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yolscians.  They  and  Attius  r.  p^  to  fb«  v«i< 
Tulliua,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  '''^' 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Yol- 
scians were  afraid ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  wm  i>«ivM?^tii«  r7 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  hS^  he  taatX^A  i« 
Now  the  manuOT  of  his  practice  was  as  follows:**  The  great 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  "  Go  and 
lad  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  fames'^  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  ffo  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  forum,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  an^  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  au 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  bun  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

^  Tho  BtoiT  of  the  taking^  of  Corioli  was  an  at-  nology  as  little  as  Shakspeare  did  about  that  of  ' 

tempt  to  explain  the  name  of  Coriolanns,  which  Borne:  and  as  he  makes  Titns  Lartins  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Mardna  had  been  Cato  tne  censor,  so  ther  made  Dionypins  the  ty- 

settied  at  Corioli,  and  had  'become  a  citizen  of  rant  contemporary  witn  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

that  place  after  his  banishment  fttnn  Borne,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  relieved  the  scaroi' 

The  same  explanation  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Borne  in  the  year  262. 

some  other  Latin  surnames,  such  as  Medoilinas,  ''livy,  II.  85.     Ipse  qnnm  die  dictft  non 

Begillensis,  Malventanns,  and  others,  reoordin^r  adesset,  persevemtnra  in  irft  est.    Bionysins, 

the  connection  of  Boman  famUies  at  some  period  whom  Plutarch  follows,  says  that  the  tribunes 

or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  nenaltv  which 

their  names.    8ee  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  fonna  gnilf^ ;  that 

V  Plutarch  names  Qelon,  tyrant  of  Syraonse.  he  was  found  guUty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

lavy  merely  says  that  the  com  came  from  6ioi-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordin^rly. 

ly :  IMonysins  calls  Gelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  foixotten 

^ish^  of  the  tyrants  of  Sidly  at  that  time,"  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  ffpecifying  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period, 

ftndne  at  Bome,  ne  was  tyrant  of  Gela  or  of  **  Livy,  II.  86. 

Syracuse.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  Lioinins  ■*  Visus  Jupiter  dicere,  "Sibi  ludis  prssulta- 

llager  and  Cn.  GeUius,  cared  about  Greek  chro-  torem  dispUouisse."    Dvy,  II.  86. 
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be  held ;  and  the  bui^her  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth :  for  { 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  litus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his  | 
feet.  I 

Thus  the  great  games'^  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the  | 
TiievoiKiutaNdriT-  Volsciaus  wcut  to  Bomc  to  see  the  sight.    Then  Attius  went  to  { 
muSi^SVi^i  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  "  A  great  multitude  of 
■■™*  Yolscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

f  not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were. I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the  | 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it."    | 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid ;  and  it  was    | 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolscian 
should'be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting,  of  the  sun.    The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to    ] 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?" 
So  they  left  Rome  m  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of    i 
indication  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,"  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
Atth»inMtath«n.nd  ^^  Fe^eutina,  wh^re  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
JSJ^SASiSiiSiJl"  °*^^  ^^  ^^^'  Attius  knew  that  the  Yolscians  would  be  driven 
warm  muA.  ^^^  Romc,  aud  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighborincr  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Yolscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  ^common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com'* 
mand  it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  ^o  out  to  battle 
How  c«M  Md  Attiu  against  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
»««i.«iH^iRoffl«.  j^jj^  ^jjgy  gyg^  ^^y.  circeii,"*  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 
gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^neas  was  its  foiinder,  .and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Yitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think* 
ing  that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Yolscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

«Livy,IL87.  "Livy,n.88.  »Livy,n.89. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhile^  there  was  a  great  tamult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  ,^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  the  senate  km*,  m  u  7  aS 
should  send  deputies  to  Caius  and*  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  '~**^ 
sent,**  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  hurghers ;  hut  Caius  answered  them,  **  We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yolscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  tilP  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins. '  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  hack  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this"  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  hearing  in  their  hands  the  Tb^piiMUortiMrKU 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  k.^^i^.'IrfS'DSi 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  hack  again  to  Rome.  h*uth»mu 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  foiled  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them ;  for  amon^  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,*^  the  v^^^^'^i^^ 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  cub/m  go  and  m  to 
virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.  As  she  was  sit-  ^~'^* 
ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladieft  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Yolumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Yirgilia,  the  wiFe  of 
Cuus,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Yaleria  then  addressed  Yo- 
lumnia and  Yirgilia,  and  said,  "Our  coming  here  to  you  b  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Yolumnia  said,  "  We  will  go 
with  you :"  and  Yirgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  vfHi  a  sad  and  solemn  sight**  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Yolscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  hi.  wifc  tad 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  SSj'Ljrwt.'iS 
eral's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Yolscian  chiefs  were  •»»Vh»«n»7. 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train  • 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,^  "  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  hfe  of  bondage."  Then  Yirgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  ^heir  coiutry.     At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  O  mother,  what  hast 

••  DionyviiiB,  VIII.  2«.  "  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  88,  88. 

"  DionysiuB,  VIII.  S5.  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  80.       ■  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  U, 
"Livy,n.  89.    Plntaroh,  Coriolan.  88.  *Livy,  IL40. 
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thou  done  to  me  ?"  and  be  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  siud,  **  Mother,  thine 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban* 
ished  man  amongst  the  Yolscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  ''  That  now  in  old  age*'  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment.''  So  Cuus  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol- 
scians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Yolumma  and  Valeria  for  their  deed,  and 
a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,'"^  just 
«nd  th«  miiie  kdte  ou  thc  spot  whcro  CaiuB  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 
^      ^*^  the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju* 

piter  had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  .^uians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  ^quians :  but  the  .£qm- 
a_h^  *^8  and  Gracchus  Cloelius,*  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 
i$ZBqiii«»brMk%  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 
!S^thj*joS^iirf  Tusculum.  They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidua ; 
and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  coYnpbun  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  "I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
aa^  to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Tea»  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skillful  soldier,"  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  and  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
Moni  mUSrn  km  heeding  where  they  were  going.  So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 
fatoMMDbodu  j^y^  ^^^  j^m^  ^^  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare ;  and  then 
Graefthus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills**  closed  round  the 
vfdley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

■  "  Multo  miserius  senl  exiliuxn  esse.**    F»-  "  Dionysins,  X.  28. 

bins,  quoted  by  Li\%  II.  40.  ••  This  is  jnst  the  description  of  the  fiunona 

**  Livy,  II.  40.  Dionysins,  VIII.  65.    It  is  one  FnrcsD  Candine,  in  which  the  Romans  were 

of  Niebuhr^B  most  ingenious  conjectures  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  suits  the  charnc- 

the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  the  fiict  that  ter  of  tlie  Apennine  valleys,  but  I  never  saw 

Valeria  was  the  flret  pricsteas  of  it,  fj^ve  occa-  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  the 

eion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  storv  of  Corio-  scene  of  Cincinnatus*  victory  is  laid.   It  is  likely 

lanus,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Bionysius,  or  the  anBaT- 

it,  as  the  first  suggcster  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actuallv  take  their 

Borne.    Niebuhr  observes  that  Fortuna  Mulie-  description  from  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  successful  em*  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    Livy^s 

bassy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeria,  but  correspond-  account  says  notning  of  any  natural  dieadvan- 

ed  to  Fortuna  Virilis ;  and  that  both  were  an-  tages  of  position :  he  merely  says  that  the  Ro- 

dently  worshipped :  the  one  as  influendng  the  sums  kept  within  their  camp  through  fear,  and 

fortunes  of  men.  the  other  those  of  women,  that  this  encouraged  the  jfiquians  to  blockado 

Vol.  II.  p.  116.  2d  edit  them. 

■Livy,ra.26. 
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fiFe  horaemen  had  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
qnke  closed  np,  and  these  rode  to  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  gi*eat  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Quintns  Fabius,**  the  warden  of  the  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Gains 
Nautius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  tim  i 
of  the  Sabines.  When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  ^  ~ 
senate  said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people."  So  Cains,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
sun  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  erow,**  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
cinnatos,  or  the  "  crisp-haired.*'  He  was  a  frugal  man,*^  and  did  o^Mto  b«  mmut 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber, a  plot  of  four  ju^ra,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Racilia,  and  busied  him- 
self in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  rirer,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground. 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  he  said, 
**  Hath  auffht  of  evil  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  he  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
"  Had  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city^  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
i£quiaiis  are  in  great  dan^r."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  'Gber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  fnends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  m  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  fom>and-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kmgs  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius"  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  thot  he  had  been  used  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
to  serve  among  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse,  '•u^*'  ^  •S^'^ 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  ""^' 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  num  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  iftid  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  afiairs  till 
the  consul  and  h^  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  gq  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  then:  stakes ;  and  thev  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderanoeb  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  at  the  time  appomted,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Alffidus ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  hiut. 

Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw*"  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 
# 

"  BionysinB,  X.  28.  mor^  tiban  distanoe ;  and  as  it  had  brought  the 

"  Zonaras,  Vll.  p.  M6.    Ed.  Paiia.  p.  S<K).  Boman  army  from  Borne  to  Algidus  between 

Ed.  Venet.  aunset  and  midnight,  though  each  soldier  had 

*  Livy,  ni.  26.  'to  cany  hia  baggage  and  twelve  stakes  besidea, 

*  JJvy,  m.  27.  BO  it  made  Ginoinnatns'  reconnoitre  the  enenrjr 
"  "  Quantum  nocteproepicipoterat^iaLivv^a  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  their  neighborhood, 

qualification  of  the  atory ;  bnt  the  original  le-  without  considering  that  on  its  own  ahowing 
gead,  in  all  probabili^,  regarded  darkneaa  no    hia  axrival  took  place  at  midnight. 
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Heeooquff.  ti>«  jEqoi-  dcrcd  his  Boldlers  to  throw  down  all  their  baggage  into  one  plrice, 
*^  but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.    Then  they 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  thej  had  come  from  Bome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  caijap  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consurs 
men  said  one  to  another,  "  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  ^quians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  be^an  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
**  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spears 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  .^quians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer^  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complmn  ;  bat 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
Laria.u>areh«.iMK:kto  ^^^  tte  clty  In  trfumph,  lu  tho  ordcr  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
Roma  in  triumph.  tumlug  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  uEquians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  then:  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  up^n  Gracchus  and  the  -^quians ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triimiphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
G«tM.T.i  siitt*  of  th«  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
S21'^d*th«*opi2S  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  -^quians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
St^rd  e»t^  ^  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
^"^  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  dehghts  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive ; 
that  the  .^uians  and  Volscians  hi^  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Lat'm  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen^*  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicaos ; 

«•  Livy,  III.  29.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  OrtODa\  Lavid, 

^  Carventom,  Circeii,  CorioU,  Gorbio,  Cora,    Norba,  Fedam,  Satricam,  Setia»  Tolina,  and 
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that  on  the  Alban  hills  themselves,  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  ohstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territoiy  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitahle 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 
FABII  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


"  Onr  hands  alono 
Snffloo  for  this ; — ^toke  yo  no  thought  for  it. 
Whilo  the  mole  brealu  tlie  waves,  and  bides  the  tempeet. 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventurous  pines, 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  t^e  valley.    60  roar  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  tne  border, 
Shall  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  Bweepa  from  veii/* 


Atter  the  great  war  of  kin^  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  famine  Bwiui^of  hoMiuuM 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  ''•^^•^ 
no  supplies  of  com  to  he  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,*  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
thei'  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  mne  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said* 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Veientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  natiou  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other  time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Veii^  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  and  ran  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  sito«tio«  •od  bim  oi 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenae.    Insig-  ^'"' 

Velitras.    Carventum  seems  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bnnscn  in* 
of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Nicbuhr  forms  me,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 
suggests  that  we  should  read  KopvcvnifoHnstead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanic  range  of 
ofKo^oXavol  in  Dion;^-sius,  VIII.  19,  as  thepco-  mountains  or  which  Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 
pie  conquered  by  ConolanuB,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question, 
whereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Coriolani  u  >  Livy,  II.  84. 
mentioned  in  another  place  (VIII.  86),  and  in  •  Dionysius,  VTII.  81,  91. 
their  proper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gell  sup-  •  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Oassius,  Fragm. 
poses  Carventum  to  have  been  at  Roca  Massi-  Vatican,  *XX. 
mi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volscian  highlands  near  *  See  Sir  W.  Qell^s  Map  of  the  Campagna. 
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nificant  in  point  of  sae,  these  little  streams^  however,  like  those  of  the  Cam]>a^na 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was  equal  to  the  extent*  of  Rome  itself^ 
so  long  as  the  walb  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred bv  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome  ;*  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Yen  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veii. 

The  government  of*Veii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  lar^e  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,^ 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  m  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,'  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veii. 

The  Veientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  ordei'  of  the  pha- 
chMeuroTiti  muitii.  l^Dx  ;  thcir  anus  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike, 
lyfcrc.  \yg  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians;  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  nave  Encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  which  began  in  the  year  271, 

*  Dionjsias  compares  the  size  both  of  Borne  bitioniB  regem  croavdre/*  imply  that  the  goyem- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athena,  II.  64.  IV.  18.  ment  was  eommonly  ezerciaea  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walla  magiatrates  annually  choBen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii,  which  he  had  dearly  made  out,  quite  Borne.  Nicbuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lars  To- 
justified  the  comparison  of  Veii  in  point  of  extent  lumniua,  who  had  been  king  of  Veii  thirty- 
with  Borne.  A  nd  his  map  shows  toe  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  of  which  Liyy  is  speak- 

*  Liyy,  V.  24.  Urbem  q noquo  urbi  Boms  yel  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  Livv  is  mistaken,  in 
situ  yel  magnifloentii  publicorum  priyatomm-  supposing  the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the  last 
que  teotorum  ae  looorum  pneponeDant  This  warwithBome  to  haye  been  any  thing  unusmiL 
beiuff  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)  But  we  read 
ascribed  to  the  commons,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 
that  Liyy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  in  the 
more  than  for  the  languaffo  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  witn  Borne.  And  as  the  luoumo, 
But  suppose  that  he  found  it  in  some  one  of  orchiefroagistrateof  a  single  Etruscan  dty,  was 
the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  oon- 
than  the  expression  of  that  annalist^  opinion,  federacy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out ;  so 
grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  luoumo  may  haye  been  made  lucumo 
aplendor  of  Veii,  out  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
Ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Boman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remoye  to  *  Liyy,  V.  22. 

Veii.   Andif  the  Boman  commons  had  actually  *  Diodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Bome,  when  Tv^^o)  xaAicaif  ioHn  ^\ayyouax•i^rr9t,  for  ao 

they  were  extolling  its  adyantiiges,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^A«yy«  fiax^^ms, 

aasertion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  aa  a  little  below  in  the  same  passafe  we  read 

justify  us  in  passing  a  judfi^ent  as  to  the  com-  owttpaU,  i>  e.  cohortibus,  or  manipulia,  instead 

paratiye  maguificenco  of  the  two  cities?  of  jntpats,  which  Mai  absurdly  rendeia  **ciui- 

*  livy,  V.  1.    His  words,  **Tedioannu»am-  pidibua.** 
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lasted  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  ontiiMortiMwtt  b«m 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details,'^  at  any  •'^  *"  •"• 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Romans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  within  the  Yeientian  tenitoiy, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Yeientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustmned  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  np  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Yeientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janiculum.  « 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  g,,„^^j^,^y^ 
Fabii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
l^end  ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Yeientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans*'  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  n*  f«m«i  ikmm  •!. 
on  the  other  side,  the  ^quians  and  the  Yolscians  were  maldng  IS^h^th^VttntbZ 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  ''^"'"y'P- *«->'• 
to  fight  with  the  iSquians  and  the  other  with  the  Yolscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Yeientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Esse  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabti  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Yei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost.'*  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; : 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kseso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to  • 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Ksbso  then  put  on  his  vest,  ttemj^w^  <«  a*  ht- 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  "    "***" 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.    As  they  went,  a 

"  The  Bonum  acoounts  of  the  war  may  he  Porseima,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    Bat  If  ' 

fonnd  in  Livy,  II.  42-64,  and  inDionysius,  VIII.  bo,  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  of 

81.  91.    IX.  1-86.    I  iinagine  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Veientiaoa, 

the  Cremera  and  that  on  uie  Janiculum  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  consistent  enough  not  to 

been  designed  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 

probably,  being  as  near  to  Veii  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  ezactlv  the  ixtritxi^/tara  generosity  more  than  thirty  years  before.    Is 

of  the  Greeks,  when  executed  on  a  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bomans  ad- 

M  rival  cities,  and  not  mere  forte.    I  may,  per-  vanced  their  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

haps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  note  on  Thu-  Tiber  opposite  Bome,  beyond  the  hills  wMoh 

ey£de3, 1. 142,  where  the  two  kinds  of  hirtl-  bound  the  valley  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 

X^ffM  ^'•^  distinguished.  oon<mest  of  Veu  ? 

"Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  septem  pi^,  "  Xivy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. . 
which  the  Bomans  had  lost  in  the  war  with 

a 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Vdentians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwelt  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Yeientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  bmlt  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Yeientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  gooas  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day^'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
TiMY.intbii.iii  an  ^^^  accustomcd  to  offcr  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
Hdnah  for  th«n,^S  the  gods  of  thcir  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal. So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Yeien- 
tians knew  •f  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Yeientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
ssad  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-times. 

^  This  latter  part  of  the  Btory  ifi  one  of  the  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sacrifices  of 

TOTBions  of  it  ^ven  by.DionyBius^  which  he  re-  their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

lects  as  improoable.    Of  course  I  am  not  miun-  traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 

ta^in^^  its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie-  of  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  broke  out  from  the 

bi^  m  thinking  it  a  far  more  striking  story  Capitol  while  the  Gauls  wore  besieging  it.,  and 

than  that  which  Dionysius  prefers  to  it,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  penorm  the 

which  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  by  Ovid,  appointed  sacrifloe  of  his  house. 
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(i^vav  i^tXojtiv^  fxct'     S  O/ifly  ot  rt  ivvdfttvoi  Kal  pi  vfot  ir^o^vfioOvrac,  iiiwara  h  ittydXf  n4Xu  icarvc^ 
Xt!v. — T11UCYDIDE8,  VI.  89. 

Tirapm  ilhSi  dXtyapxt^i,  ^rav  taU  i^rl  9aTp6f  dct^,  xal  SpxV  f^  ^  wdnos  iXA*  01  i^xovrti.  Kal  Icriv 
irrtoTfo^t  atnj  Iv  rait  iiXiyapx^aii^  &nrcp  ^  rv^avvli  ip  raif  liova^iaij  nai  «ipi  ^i  rtXtvrmtaf  dwofttv  ^ 
fOK^rUs  i»  Tuis  SmtQKfarlttii. — ^Abistotl£,  Politic.  IV.  5, 

Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  hrought  against 
Niehohr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
foimd  inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab* 
lished  far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  hbtory  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordmgly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarqulnius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  ne  has 
drawn  a  ]\\mg  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  haying  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
in  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  expenence  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Nicbuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
say  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
but  he  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searches  most  deeply,  wfll  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continually 
increasing,  and  will  be  more  unwillbg  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  I  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history,  of  Rome,  from  the  passm?  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
dieserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  right,  1  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,*  the  consuls  took  the  field 
A.  u  c  iw  A-  c.  ®^"^s*  ^^®  -^quians  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
^M^^^P'^^L^  ^^^  ^^^  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 
^^aiJUTand  Vol-  not  ouly  ovemmumg  the  territory  botji  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 
with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tins,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less  to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten  ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  cooamons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
Ani»  b  bnocht  to  cflected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
^7  2'uir^Hii^  sacred  duty ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
*'^*^'  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers,  ^ut  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  JSmil- 
A.  n.  c  SIS.  A.  c.  ius>*  ^d  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
^***  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  Sicinius,'  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastiy,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealtH,  by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against, the  Volscians.  Hb 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime  against  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

>  Livy,  II.  58,  69.    DionyBius,  IX.  50.  the  consuls  at  this  period  bemin  their  year  on 

■  Livy,  II.  61.    Dionysius,  IX.  61-54.  the  first  of  Anffust  (Livy,  III.  6)  ;  wnen  the 

*  These  were  two  of  the  tribunes  elected  tribunes  began  theirs,  before  the  decemvirate. 

when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed.    The  trib-  is  uncertain.    See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  227,  ana 

unes  and  consuls  came  into  office,  it  should  note  492,  2d  edit. 

be  remembered,  at  different  times  of  the  year ; 
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others,  could  ckum  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appins  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accoun^  of  his 
subsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  nis  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,^  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Begillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked'  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Gassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  a.  u.  a  ns.  a.  c 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  JSJi  uk^  olfiiS 
commons  :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port^  of  Antium  was  taken,  ""^ 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the' 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  aUo,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  of 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  c.  n*.  a.  c 
told  that  the  senate,^  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  ^ 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,'  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its^  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  8«„„  TuuiioM  of 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  v*"'^^''^ 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  of 
the  fifth  centuiT  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  m  a  t^anner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  years ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  Certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
pdnt  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears sltoeether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,'  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  .^uians.  Whether  it  contmued  in  the  following  year  a.  r.  c  «t.  a.  o. 
is  uncertain,  but  the  ^quians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  ***• 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.    So  it  was  the  next  year 

*  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  Fasti  *  Tayj  calls  this  plaoe  Ceno ;  the  Antiates^  it 
ealled  Appins  the  deoemvir,  "  Ap.  F.  M.  N."  seems,  already  had  oegun  the  piracies,  of  which 
**  Appil  TUicis,  Marci  Nepos  *,^*  whereas  the  Bemctrius  Poliorcetes  complained  loiiff  after- 
coimnon  storr  makes  him  the  fn^ndson,  as  well  wards  to  the  Romans ;  ana  the  merchandise 
as  me  son  or  an  Appius.  Bat  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Romans  was  partly,  it  is  said,  ob- 
cenUy  discovered  fragments  of  the  Fosti  calls  tained  m  this  manner^  prooably  from  the  Car> 
the  oecemvir,  nnder  the  year  802,  **  Appius  thaginians.  The  situation  of  Ceno  is  unknown: 
Claudius.  Ap.  F.  M.  N.  Crassin.  RegUl.  Babi-  Strabo  speaks  of  Antium  itself  as  being  with- 
nua,  II.,"  deariy  showing  that  by  (»lling  the  out  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  upon  clinB. 
consulship  of  SOS  his  second  consulship,  the  "*  Livy,  III.  1. 

author  of  the  Fasti  considered  him  to  be  the       *  Dionysius,  IX.  59. 
same  man  who  had  been  consul  in  S8d.  *  Livy,  III.  2. 

*  Xivy,  IL  61^-66.    Dionysius,  IX.  5S-58. 
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also :  tfae  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans,  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territoiy ;  and  the  crowding*^  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fury.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  .^£qui- 
ans  and  Volscians  were  ravaging  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.  At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex> 
cite  attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes'*  agun  brought  forward  the  question  of 
nnt  ^npcmi  of  th*  ^^^  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
TWnatiiiaii  tow.  eutcrtain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  b*-  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  n  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  Terentilius*^  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that'^  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  ail  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
AfitudpitTHiMsorth*  justice,  or  m  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
•*™*'"  ernment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  in  the  existing  state  of  thmgs,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  uie  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  didly  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

"  Livy,  III.  6.  Terentilian  law,  Shm  ikipaf  iXMni  (vyrpaftat 

"  livy,  III.  8.  ,  ahroKpdropas — Ka6^  B  rt  Sftora  ii  fr6\if  sir^rrai. 

"  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  acciistomed  to  distinguish  between  a 

one  is  oomipt,  Z/{ro«  Ttm.    Gelenius  propo-  coiistitutionandacodeof  laws,  that  we  have  nc 

MS  to  read  TiWov.  one  word  which  will  express  both,  or  convey  t 

"  Livy.  ni.  9.  Niebuhr  writes  the  tribune^s  ftill  idea  of  the  wide  ran^e  of  the  commission- 
name  ^'TerentUius,"  according  to  some  of  the  er^s  powers;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 
best  MSS.  of  Livy.  Dionysius  calls  him  '*  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  and  thAot 
rentius.^'  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code.    But  this 

**  Livy  speaks  only  of  Ave ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  character  of 

Niebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawgivers;  a  &r  higher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  Ugielatort^  although  etymolo/rioilly  the  same ; 

These  "  high  commissioners,**  "  Decemviri  they  provided  for  the  whole  life  of  their  citixena 

legibus  soribendis,"  were  like  the  Greek  wMoBi-  in  all  its  relations,  social,  dvU,  politioal,  moral, 

r«f,  or,  in  the  language  of  Thucydidcs  ( Vlll.  and  religious. 
S7),  wiiich  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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ence  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  rain  might  be 
said  to  depend.  A 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  jmx  oii^mi  peuiM 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  S5ll*utf "ISidS^ 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  •"»™*"°*^ 
of  thinking  that  men  s  mstitutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thin?  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  n-om  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  b 
fact,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  hs^  been  already  practic^y 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothmg  but  the 
most  intolerable  itiisery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  lj!^«^^  ^tvom  im 
own  assembly  of  the  curiae  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  g^^  ^'  ^ 
again  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence ;  the  younger  "** 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  mterrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  waa 
Eseso  Quinctius,  *  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Yirginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
riolanus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  wbu^^hi»kpDNb£^ 
ian  law,  brought  forward  hj  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places'*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  I^ebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be ; 
tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdic- 

»  Livy,  m.  11.    DIonyMiM,  X.  4, 6.  *  DionyBius,  VH.  TT. 
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tion  of  the  commons  over  a  burgher ;  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  fhe  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Eseso,  proved 
the  contrary ;  and  of  Eseso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged  chaise  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Eseso  Quinctius  to  ^e 
kmo  mm  bio  exib  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  required 
tofcnfiu trial.  ^gg  heavy;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,*'  at  three  thousand  ases 

each.  But  m  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Volscius  Fictor,  who  had  been  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Kseso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.  "  During^  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  "  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kseso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kaeso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen- to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;**  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Kseso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highe.st  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.*^  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  boimd  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Effiso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.     From  mere 

ooD>|inH7to«ff6etui  Hoters  thcy  became  conspirators;   and  they  played  their  game 

"•"^  deeply.     Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

■  tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 

?  ous,  they,  on  all  other  occasions,'*  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  they 

-  would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  "  A.  ViTginiaB  Eflwoni  capitis  di6m  didf  non.    See,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Platardh  of 

;  in.  11.  the  raimifold  exoesseB  of  Aldbiades. 

»  Livy.  HI.  18.  »  Livy,'  III.  18. 

*  See  the  well-known  apeeoh  of  DemoBthenes  *^  livy,  III.  14. 
I  flffaiiiflt  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  agiunst  Co- 
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houses,  well  knowinj^  bow  readOj  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  K»so  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
burghers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,**  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Eseso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  ^  ^  ^^^y^  ^ 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  iiavMmrpnMaMCk^ 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  famfly,  rMo^^oiViMtto^ 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  "iMd  if^*^  to 
understanding  of  his  own  subseouent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  ^'"'' 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Idvy  and  Dionysius,"  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Romsn  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  hsL&  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consi^,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assemblv  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curice  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot»  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
donius ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Keeso  ^^^^  d»«  h  u,.  •.. 
is  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  ^^  •<«  opnijZ. 
iles,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kseso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Ksbso  and  Corio- 
kukus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kceso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  tc  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Volscian  leader,  AtUus 
TuUius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Eseso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.Quinetiaa,  ti»  fethet 
hy  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  Te»^tiukiiT7^*£- 
set  Imnself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  '^''^^' 
mons ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he 'would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son ;  Kaeso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  nusfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Quinctius**  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

•  IMonyBiiis,  X.  10. 11.  ••  Bee  ohap.  XI.  note  11. 

•  Livy,  in.  15.    Konysiiis,  X.  14-1«.  »  Idvy,  ifi.  19. 
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The  tribunes"  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
diers  :  but  Quinctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "the 
D  mMMiw.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^p  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis- 
banded them  ;  and  I,  the  consul/'  be  said,  *'  command  jou  to  meet  me  in  arms 
A.  n.  c.  SM.  A.  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Begfllus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
*^  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentilian  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,*^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldiers  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawfid  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribunes* 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
m^istrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events"  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
H*bpi«T«Miiponto  of  all  their  provocations,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacredness 
■****"  **'•'"•  of  an  oath,  that  they  would  have  kept  the  lettei^f  it  to  ih&r  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  they  appealed"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bnng  forward  tne  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year,  ft  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  sittempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  makmg  them  the  helpless  mstruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny,  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
posed to  let  the  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
Thn  law  1.  d«ky;d  b^;  tious  camc  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  for 

'^  *^'  two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  agam  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  was  imminent : 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  r^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers, 
cbMxn  .iMtM  Vol  ^^^  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kasso,  were  trying 
MhS^oT^fi!!!!!!  witoM^  to  establish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 
testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Ksso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  quasstores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curiae ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away  :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  pf  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  u.  c.  >N.  A.  a  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
^'  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  ^quians.     The  continued 

"  lAvy,  III.  20.  aptaB  ftciebat,  sed  snos  potina  mores  ad  ea  ae« 

"  Livy,  III.  20.  oommodabat. 

■  Livy,  III.  20.    Nondnm  h»o,  quae  nunc  te-       "  IJvy,  III.  21. 
net  Bieculnm,  negligentia  Deum  venerot :  nee  in-       "  ^vy,  III.  21-28. 
terpretando  sibi  quiaque  jusjarandiiin  et  legeii       ^  I^vy,  III.  84. 
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absence**  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
bnrgliers  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law;  but  ^^^^^^j  ^  ^ 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  Qoinedu-^voiMbi 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Vobcius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  "^ 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certsin,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self  of  the  interchiuge  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.    The  tribunes  were  8j;ain  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  j&ir  297"  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  ^auians ;  and  the 
Sabmes  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  a.  u.  cwt.  a.  c. 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  ^JI^S'^A 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  "*^ 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
point,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  Tb«  m^  w«« »« 
dissensions,  lli^original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  ^rdi2Jd!!l>%^t!l^ 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families ;  each  successive  version  of  ^^"^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,*^ 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  shomd  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  apd  in  treating  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses"  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abuinng  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors"  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.''  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostiy  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insolvent  <febtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
nught  readily  become  a  grave,"  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  bv  the  later  annal-  ^^^^^^^  »boattii« 
ists,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  bumincof  nhi^nMiiM 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

*  Livy,  m.  29.  "  I<i^7>  lU.  80.       wealth,  we  may  jud^o  of  that  shown  to  the 
**  Zonaras.  VII.  17,  who,  as  we  now  Dnd,    oommons  at  an  earlier  period. 

borrowed  his  statement  from  IMon  Caasiua.  **  The  fkmous  Rtory  of  Virginia  cannot  have 

Dion's  words  are,  •!  thmrpdai  ^vspfl;  ^h  vi  been  a  solitary  inatanoo.    Virginia  was   the 

wdwv,  wXi^  fifax^^v,  htiBu^ynrU  ntw,  irrixfar'  daughter  of  a  conturion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

70V,  \460m  6i  nrwis  r6v  Bpanrdn^v  i^tfrcMv.  less  a  man  than  L.  loilius^  the  famous  proposer 

Fragm.  Vatic.  XXII.  of  the  law,  ^^  de  Aventmo  publicando.^     II 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  *'  forcible  ocoupa-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 
tion'*  noticed  in  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  publi-  woman  of  such  birth,  and  so  connected^  we 
eando.*'  may  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

"  Such  ontraflee  must  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

speech  ascribed  to  L.  Quinctius,  Livy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  discov- 

"Si  qnis  ex  plebe  domnm  snam  obsessam  a  (a>  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

miliA  armati  nnndaret,  ferendum  auxilium  pn-  Sestius,  a  bunrher,  in  the  fir^t  year  of  the  de- 

tarotis.''    The  conduct  of  Verres  at  Lampsfr-  cemvurate.    Livy,  III.  88.    The  discovery  oi 

cos  illustrates  this ;  from  the  treatment  of  the  one  such  case  implies  that  there  were  xnany 

provinciiJa  in  the  later  timea  of  the  common-  others  which  wer«  not  discovered. 
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of  its  jparticulan.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  centnry  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  humed  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  heing  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Gas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
A.  u.  c.  t«8.  A.  c  ^"^^'  ^y  "*  important  measure.  First  of  all,**  to  prevent  their  in- 
fc^aitoSii'*oJt"i2  ^'■^^'^d  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
*"  MID.  ferences  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 
decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

x^e  colleagues.  We  can  thus  explain  the  po- 
sition of  the  name  of  Sicinias.  if  we  read,  "no- 
vem  ooUe^  T.  Sicinii  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
jurationem"  (or  "oonailia^^)  "inissent  advor- 
Bus  Bemp.'*  But  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 
in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
gether t  Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribune- 
ahip  t  and  are  we  to  take  Cicero's  statement^ 
in  the  fragments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  (torn 
two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office  ?  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
patricians  named  in  Festus'  Fragments  were 
the  very  persons  whom  Bion  Cassius  had  in 
his  mind,  when  he  said  that  **  many  of  tJbie 
highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  fW>m 
bemg  ambitions  of  the  great  power  of  the  office, 
and  became  tribunes  f  '  If  this  were  so,  T. 
Sicinius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.  The 
time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius ;  and  it  is 
not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  common  liberty  which 
was  brought  against  Cassius,  and  may  have 
sentenced  nine  of  the  tribimes  to  death  as  his 
accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
leagues, and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
them  as  beiiig  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
nine  out  often  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
forded a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship  and  the 
death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, and  that  the  remaining  aooounts  are  fiiH 
of  variations.  Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
tioned by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  fiivor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
carry  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  this  was 
in  the  year  268.  (Dionysius,  VIII.  74.)  I  have 
sometimes  thought  whether  the  mne  men  may 
not  have  been  members  of  this  commission, 
and  accused  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sidn- 
ius,  the  patridan,  of  abusing  their  powen  t9 
favor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
*  Dionysius,  X.  81. 


tige  of  the  same  story  may  be  found  in  Valerius 
Buximus  (VI.  8,  2);  snd  the  mutilsted  pas- 
sage in  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi- 
tions, with  "Naati  oonsulatu,"  must  dearly 
refer  to  it.  Niebuhr's  restoration  and  explana- 
tion of  this  hkst  fra^ent  may  bo  found  m  his 
note  265  to  the  2(i  volume  of  his  Ilistox^,  p. 
144,  2d  edition.  Both  are  highly  ingenious, 
and  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  word 
**novem,"  and  not  with  "nauti,"  seems  cer- 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  before  it  begins 
with  the  word  ^*  novalis,"  and  that  which  fol- 
lows it  begins  with  **  novendiales."  All  the 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus, 
half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  are  the  foUowing,  and  nuiged 
in  tne  following  order  as  to  lines : 

T.  Sicini  Volsd 
inissent  adversus 
CO  combusti  feruntur 
no  (juae  est  proximo  ciiv 
pide  albo  constratus. 
Opiter  Vorglnius 
L»vinus,  Postumus.  Col- 
lins Tolerinus,  P.  ye- 
onius  Atratinus,  Ver- 
tius  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fu- 

Who  can  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  frajgment  with 
certainty  f  But  I  observe  that  Mutius  Bcoevola 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  never  patridan;  and  the  preceding  name, 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  Ver-, 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
witn  a  Virginius  amongst  the  tribunes  as  eariy 
as  the  year  298.  (Livy,  III.  11.)  But  as  all  the 
others  are  patridan  names,  how  can  they  have 
been  tribunes;  or  how  can  there  have  been 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 :  or  how 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between 
297  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri; 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble ?  The  words  " adversarii"  and  '^adversus 
eum,"  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  jMUts  of 
Niebuhr's  coigectnral  addition.  The  criminals 
would  hardly  have  been  described  simply^  as 
the  adversaries  of  T.  Sicinius,  nor  their  crime 
ealled  a  conspiraoy  against  him.  The  stoTy  in 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as 
bdng  a  prindpsl  agent  in  the  exeoation  of  his 
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die  whole  of  the  Ayentine  Hill  to  the  commons  forever,  to  he  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  witldn  the  pomserium,  or  religious  houn- 
darjy  although  it  was  now  within  the  waUs ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  accoiding  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
ated.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
B^hers  ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
ihed  private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
audulently  removed ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  m  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  consider^  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  m  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  in  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^^  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  ^^^^^  ^„^ 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  ^g;;^,;;;  S!^ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  "^ 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  liimself  to  spv,iik  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  m  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  stoiy  is  told  tiiat  the  consuls'  hctoH*  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  goinff  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  drac^d  him  oflf  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icihus  lud  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.* 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cession would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  .^^^  ^^ 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius. 

^  BioigrBiiis,  X.  81.  «  IHodtbIub,  X.  81.  *  DionTsiiu,  X.  82. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much**  of  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 
luwfUoBM.  public  or  demesne  property,  should  be  allotted  out  to  the  com- 

"^  mons,  to  be  their  freehold  forever.     That  all  occupiers  of  this 

land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,*^  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbiddixig  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  flats  or  stories**  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,*^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostOities  with  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
FiMh  ditpnte*  aboat  l^w  was  HOW  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
tiMTtrentfiianuw.  ^^16  asscmbly  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls*"  headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  oflenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men  ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

**  DionvRius,  X.  82.  <•  Dionysius,  X.  88-42.     The  events  of  tliis 

**  In  Dionysius'  Greek  version,  0t0iavnivot  year  are  given  by  Dionysius  at  great  length,  m 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanus  Ptaad/itvot).   9  fifteen  chapters ;  in  Livy  they  do  not  occuny  as 

kXoxji  \a$6vTti :    in  the  original  language  "  vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Siccius,  unoier  a 

aut  clanij"  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhat  diflfercnt  form,  is  j^iven  by  the  fofmer 

praetor's  interdict,  "  eum  fundum  quem  nee  vi,  under  this  year ;  although  m  its  common  ver- 

nec  clam,  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  eion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  usual 

itapoRBideatia?'    See  Featus  in  " Possessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionysius,  X.  82.    Houses  thus  divided  writer  from  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  must 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  single  noor,  were  the  (woiKlat  of  the  iiyustioe  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps, 

Greeks;  and  these  were  the  "insulae'*  of  which  to  exaggerate  it;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 


rich  Corcyneans  setting  on  fire  rd;  oUtas  xal  rag  mons.  and  most  formidable  iVora  tlie  strength  of 

^woiKlas,  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  their  orptherhoods  or  societies,  hatfUaij  were  the 

41,  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  "  insu-  Postumii,  Serapronii,  and  Clcelii.    The  former 

la,''  as  given  by  Fcstus,  "  quae  non  jnnguntur  of  those  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  bo 

oommunibus  pariedbus  cum  vicinis,  circuitu-  seen  from  the  story  of  the  severity  of  L.  Postu 

que  publico  aut  privato  cinguntur."  seems  to  miua  Tubertus  to  his  son  (Livy,  iV.  29),  and  of 

snow  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).    The  Sempronii  also  apxjear  as 

don,  a  complete  building  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  family  of  importance  during  the  next  fifty 

as  to  occupy  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  out  the  Cloelii  are  very  httle  distiiiguish- 

the  next  which  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  early  or  in  the  laitcr  Roman  his- 

«  Idvy^  III.  81.    Annon4  propter  a(^uanun  tory,  only  four  mem  oers  of  this  house  occurring 

intempenem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  ooinsi  however,  are  nn- 

and  Bimj)leBt  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifices  merons. 
or  of  private  families,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
iq^on  as  authentic. 
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accused  before  the  commons  by  the  tiibones,  and  fined,  without  Ti»AteniUBUw.''d« 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bi^ghers  ;  but  the  new  Qonsuls  "^*"  •*«««to." 
themselves  brought  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,^  de  multae  sacramento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au* 
thority,  at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,"  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
'  tinned  obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  nuse  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reachedf  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,*^  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghera  or  com- 
mons, and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  Th««  tommMoMn 
mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  but  "•■wttoGrwe.. 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea*"  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence''  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  u.  am.  ▲.  c 
ried  off"  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'' 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,^  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans.    /^ 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence"  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes,  again  began.     After  a  ^ 
long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue;  45a.  it  u  re»iT«d  v» 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  JETlhe  iw»°2Li*^ 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the  •*'*"^'°"* 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.     Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  c.  sos.  a.  a 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;    the  warden  of  the  **•• 
city  and  the  two  qusestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries." 

Such  was«the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years;  and  all  its 
drcumsiances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  inherent  strentrth  ^  ,  .  _ 
of  an  aristocracy  m  possession  of  the  government,  and  under  what  ^i*  About  the  Tma^ 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against  ""  **"' 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  ranl§and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

*  Cioero  de  BepablicA,  11.  85.    The  reading  "  See  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  180,  and  Featos 

of  the  consults  name,  as  «ven  in  this  passajze  in  voce. 

of  Cioero,  Atermos,  enabiea  us  to  account  for  "  Livy?  HI.  81. 

and  to  correct  the  cormpt  reading  in  Dion^sius,  **  Livy,  III.  82. 

Tm^vMf .   We  find  it  also  correcuy  given  in  one  **  Dionysias,  X.  58. 

of  the  recently  discovered  firagmenta  of  the  "*  DionyBins,  X.  54.    livy,  III.  88^ 

Fasti  Capitolinl.  *•  Vol.  II.  p.  850,  2d  ed. 

••  See  Varro,  de^^Ling.  LatinA,  V.  177,  and 
iJOebuhr,  Vol.  ll.  p.  841,  2d  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sure, 
unlebs  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  fayorable  drcum- 
stances,  exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  eflforts,  and  so  sive 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  Uiey 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  ffrovring  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  but  m  the  evil  which  is  retamed, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falb  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outUving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment.^ 


CHAPTER  IIV. 

THE  FIEST  DBCEBtVIKS,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


**  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  moat  instructive  portion  of  ita  hiatory.*'— Gibbon,  Chap.  XLIV. 


Thb  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
AoDobitiiMnt  ofth*  d*.  ^^^®  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
MiDvtaB.  sUpon-ionof  all  such  authoritics  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 

othariiMKutnicMt.  Qp^j.j^^jQjjg^  j^  y^^  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate*  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appomtment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  m  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  so 
much  desired.     Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 

r'nst  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
dd  there  be  tribunes  ?     And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  mterests  of  freedom  and  justicP^    Yet,  to  show  th&t 

*  This  is  Dionysins*  statement  in  the  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  tribuneship  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  66),  ad  flnem.  Livy's  language  erly  called  ma^istratas  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  he  says,  it  would  not  m  these  times  be  called  '*nuigis- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tratus  populi,"  but  only  "  plobis :"  fhrther,  l3vy 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  year,  "  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  tne  "  sacratiB  legos^'  were 
;>lebs  ne  tribunicium  quidem  auxihum.  oeden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebuhr  believes  that  the 
tibus  in  vicem  appellationi  fcodd.  *appeIlationen  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de- 
decemviris  Qusu-ebat/'  (III.  84.  ad  nnem.)  And  oemvirate.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Livy 
although,  when  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  LHonysius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "Placet  creari  mcnt  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  in- 
decemviros — et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistral  temal  improbability, 
taa  easet"  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  tribuneship  was  not  to  be  permanently  snrrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
specially  exempted  torn  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  wfts  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventme. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  fall  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  Th«  d«Mmnn  i^gi. 
fip^eat  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  «»«^'Wirf*«ioii. 
Before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  Co  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.*  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  Tb«7  Mmptot*  t«  u. 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  ^^''^^' 
▼ited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curiss, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  m  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  60  by  their  authors.     All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
ment  show  this;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  ba^bMopRMrndS- 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "** 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.     It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  m  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
spoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of ' 
all  the  Roman  law.     Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.     Some  fragments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still'  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

*  Foznponiiu,  de  origine  Juris,  $  4,  in  the  Di-    le'*  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were 
gest  or  Pandects,  1  Tit.  ii.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  §  26,    written  on  wood. 

p.  648.     Hermodorus  was  the  friend  of  Heraoli-  *  The  authentic  remains  of  the  twelve  tables 

tos,  Ui6  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  £phe-  are  given  by  Haubold  in  his  **  Institationum 

aiana  for  having  banished  mm  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Bomani  privati  Lineamenta,"  as  repnb- 

ojmy  of  his  superior  merit.    See  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.   Otto,  Leipzig, 

Strabo,  aa  already  Quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tub-  1826.    They  are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  with  an 

colan.  iHsputat.  V.  86.    Diogenes  Laertius  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  souroes 

that  HeraclituB  flourished  in  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  fragment    **Ubersicht  dor  bisherigen 

Olympiad,  but  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  Uerstellnn^  des  Tex- 

rary  with  Anaxngoras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente."   Leipzig,  1624. 

Parmenides,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  contain  clausea 

Bible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis>  ascribed' to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  au- 

ited  Bome  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.    Stra-  tliority. 

bo  expresely  identifies  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  •  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
HeracUtns  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  professional  knowl- 
who  helped  the  decemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.  But  history  must  embrace 
fakWB.  And  the  fact  of  liis  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  oa 
with  a  Btatue  in  the  comitium  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write  on  all, 
XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  excuse  the  pro- 
of his  having  helped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption,  it  will  bo  proper  hero  to  mention 
without  foundation.  the  works  frx)m  which  the  present  chapter  haa 

*  livy.  III.  34.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st.  The  Institutes  of 

*  So  DionysiuA,  oTiiXais  yaAff««f  Ax«f»rf?«vT«j  Gains.    An  epitome  of  the  throe  first  books  of 
avT06s.  X.  57.    Livy^s  simple  expression  '*  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known,  bat  the 

1 
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State  or  the  lumuuiuv  ^^  RoDian  legislation,  to  give  something  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 
te^  eartiMt  known  law  ds  it  was  Settled  hy  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 
oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  accord- 
i»  Pri«»tBin  dividod  ^g  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
IS^  u^oTTkin^  or  to  actions,  m  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  exaooone 
Mdhi.L.wofAcUoM.  g^jjjjg  ^f  ^^jg  prmcipal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
Li*wof  Po  p«  ^®^®  •  those  bom  free,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves. 
•OM  bo™  flw«,  ^«  The  distinctions  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
.u  ■  TM.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  vanished;  and  all  free-bom  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freed  men  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
ThofrMdmnoraiEtor  that  of  the  client  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
IKSuSjUSoi'SS.'  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
twoivo  tab£i.  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
*comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs^  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

*  vhole  work,  in  its  genuine  state,  was  first  dis-  works  whick  I  have  consulted  will  be  noticed  in 

covered  by  Wiebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  their  several  places. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  or  the  works  of  **  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 

S.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  nt  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  are  not  correctly  described, 

I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 

Goschen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824:  and  I  nave  derived  written.    I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 

great  assistance  from  Gosclien's  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 

crcnces  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  severaj 

works  of  the  Koman  lawyers.    2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an   unknown  lawyer^  on  various 

of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican^  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consisting,  for  the 

by  Hugo  in  his  "  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianeum."  most  part,  of  quoUitious  from  the  works  of  the 

!&irlin.  1815.     The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 

recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects.    Amongst  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 

not  seen.    8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  iirally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 

tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai's  discovery ; 

Pandects :  but  I  camiot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Paii- 

throu^h  tJie  Digest,  or  to  l)e  deeply  acquainted  dects.     The  manuscript  in  which  these  trea- 

with  its  contents.    4th.  Hugo's  Gescliichte  dea  tises  were  found  was  a  palimpsest^  now  in  the 

Komischen  Rechts.    9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.    6th.  Vatican  librarv,  and  marked  in  tlic  catalogue 

HauboldHi  Institutionum  juris  Eoraani  linea-  VMDCCCLXVl.    It  was  brought  to  Rome  from 

menta,  and  Dirkben's  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  near  Pla- 

bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  centia^  and  these  treatises  were  first  published 

bold*s  edition  of  tlie  well-known  work  of  Hei-  from  it  by  Mai  in  1823:  they  have  been  since 

neccins,  "  Antiquitt.Eomanar.  jurisprudcntiam  reprinted  at  I^un,  in  1833,  under  the  superin- 

illustrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny^  "  Recht  tendencc  of  Bothmann  Ilollweg ;  and  I  £now 

des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  ift  this  Gennan  edition.    They  do  not 

the  same  great  writer  in  the  "Zeitschrift  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laiws 

geschichtliche  Rechts wissenschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  excellence,  I  could  not,  1  suppose,  have  con-  '  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  higher  authorities  than  these;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  aLjo  by  Hau  bold,  in 

perfectlv  conscious  of  the  iusuflaciency  of  a  few  his  Tabulae  Chronologic®,  as  one  of  the  institu- 

months'  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  decemvirs, 
subject  so  vast  as  the  Roman  law.    The  other 
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heirs,'  his  patron  inherited  all  bis  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can- 
not doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  PowMof.«ku.«ro^ 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  "■«""'^ 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son  ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father  s  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  bis  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him  ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred*^ that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  hii  pow«rordi«po«ii« 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  of»»»«p«>i*rty»»y*i3- 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,*'  whether  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

*  GaiuB,  InstitDt.  III.  $  40.  A.man^8  direct  viriliB  bcxus  personas  ;^^  each  as  hia  father*! 
Leini.  "  sui  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Ro-  brotlier,  or  brother's  son,  or  the  sou  of  an  un- 
man law,  his  children  **  in  potestate,"  whether  cle  by  the  father's  side.  These  inherited  in 
male  or  female,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  liis  preference  to  the  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
son's  children ;  his  son's  son's  children ;  his  ^'  per  fueminci  sexus  personas ;"  and  thus  an 
\*ife  in  manu ;  and  his  daughter-in-law.  See  emancipated  son  coiild  not  be  heir  or  guardian 
(taiu»,  Institut.  III.  8  2.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brotlier's  side,  by  virtue 
this  law  to  cUcnts,  see  Nieuport,  Bitt.  Komanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  aa  ho  had  lost  that  right 
Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  S  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  »tate-  by  having  gone  through  the  state  of  manoipatio 
ment  in  Reiz's j>refacc  to  the  6th  edit,  of  Nicu-  during  the  process  of  hia  release  from  his  fa- 
port's  work.  Niebuhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

ion.     Hist.  Bom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  Eng.  Tranj»l.  "  Uti  legassit  super  pecuniA  tutelAve  suae  rei. 

The  qualifleation  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Keiz  ita  jus  cslo.    Fra^m.  duodec.  Tabb.  18,  apua 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  agnati  Uaubold.    See  Gams,  Institut.  II.  §  224. 

would  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas  ^  Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo 

a  frcedman  could  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  rc<  fuerunt :  nam  aut  calatis  comitiis  faciebant,  qua 

lationships  in  his  state  of  slavery  oeing  reckoned  comilia  bis  in  anno  testamentis  faeiendis  desti- 

an  nothing.  nata  erout,  aut  in  procinctu,  id  est  cum  belli 

*  Si  paterfiliumter  vcnum  duit.  filius  apatre  causA  ad  pugnxmi  ibont:  procinctus  est  enim 
151>cr  esto.  Fragm.  du(>dec.  Taob.  12,  apud  expeditus  ct  armatus  exercitus.  Gains,  Insti- 
Ilauboldj  Institut.  jur.  Rom.  lineanienta.  tut.  II.  §  101.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XX.  2.     **  Ca- 

■^  ^Minima  capitis  diminutio  accidit  in  his  qui  lata  comitia"  are  uefined  bv  Lubco  to  be  those, 

xnancipio  dantur,  qui<jue  ex  manci^ationc  man-  ^^  quae  pro  collegio  pontincum   habcntur  aut 

nmittuntur;  adeo  quidcm  ut  quoticns  quisque  regis  aut  flaminum  inangunindorum  causA." 

mancipetur  aut  manumittatur,  totiens  capito  "lisdem  comitiia,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 

diuiinuatur.     Gains,  Institut.  I.  §  162.    The  passage  from  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  "et 

dis(}aaliflcation8  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacroruln  detestatio  et  testainenta  fleri  sole- 

tia  included  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."    Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  ^  1,  8.    And  lAbeo 

A  man's  agnati  are  his  relations  derived  *^  per  tells  ua  that  these  calata  comitia  were  either 
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burgher,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  The 
confirmation  was  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of 
course  ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  ri&;ht  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  thoy  were  squandering  it  extravagantly ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,"  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  atlowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  will,  then  the  mdividual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  praetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit- 
ance, even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
L«w  with  t  to  ^^^^^^  respect  to  women.  A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
w^iT!  1,  ITteliar-  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's 
possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,**  as  to  give 
.the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself'  from 
Ler  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avdded  passing 
under  her  husband  s  power,  "  in  manum  viri  ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
•  wfe  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,"  "  connubium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  "  connubium. 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 

t  Mtoth«ir  bein  •!    ^^^'  obligcd  sJl  womcu,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 

^  vadM  fiM^I  circumstances,**  to  be  under  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 

^  testate,  his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 

"cnrUto"  or  "oenturiata:"   bo  that  we  may  scription,  "usub,"  or  hy  ooemptdo,  be€atu« 

safely  conclude  that  the  will  of  a  patrician  waa  then  thej  lo«t  their  control  over  her  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  from  ner  (see 

latter.    See   Kiebunr,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  £ng.  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  84} ;  but  only  her  Other's 

Trans.  refusal  of  consent  hindered  her  irom  forming  a 

"  A  prsBtore  constituitur  curator— in^enuis  connubium,  if  her  connection  was  with  a  Ko- 

qui  ex  testamento  parentis  hnredes  facti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  any 

aissipant  bona :  his  enim  ex  lege  (soil.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  V.  2-7. 

Tabularum)  curator  dari  non  poterat.    Ulpian,  "  GaiuB,  I.  §  144.    The  vtotal  virgins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "  in  hono- 

*•  Gains,  Institut.  I.  $  111.  rem  sacerdotii."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  law, 

"  The  formalities  of  a  marriage,  according  to  a  woman  obtained  the  same  privilege  by  ac- 

the  Bomau  law,  seem  only  to  have  affected  the  quiring  the  '*  jus  trium  Uberorum,'^  which  did 

wife's  property,  and  her  power  of  inheriting  not,  however,  always  imply  that  she  had  really 

from  her  husband,  not  the  legitimacy  of  the  borne  three  children,  but  that  by  the  emperor's 

children.    A  woman's  guardians  might  prevent  fevor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  oy  laW 

her  from  passing  in  manum  vixi  either  oy  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side  f  nor  could 
they,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation,^^  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  .relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  mstitutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual.**  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

IL  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  uw<tfTUa«.  la. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  S!!r7u^irir^Tl!i 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  {^TS'uI?  uttol!^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •"^v^^- 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ciicumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people  ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized*^  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

"  Quibiu  testaxnento  quidem  tutor  datus  non  to  havo  been  rather  the  nilo  in  theory,  and,  in 

idt,  lis  ex  lege  XII.  agnati  sunt  tutores.   Qaius,  the  earliest  recorded  nettlemcnt  of  a  people^  to 

1. 1 156.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

"  A  woman^B  agnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  dinsion  of  Canaan  amongst  the  iBraeliteB 
her  tutores  legitimi.  Anditwaa  a. well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  L^t  any  one  com- 
mie of  law  that  she  ooold  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capriciouB  manner  in 
without  their  consent.  Gains,  II.  %  118.  The  which  the  Norman  chieVs,  from  duke  William 
whole  nght  of  her  agnati  to  ))ecome  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
dians  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Gains,  I.  %  171.)  But  her  fkther,  and,  if  she  England.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
were  a  fi'eed'woman,  her  patronns,  still  retained  said  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Eg>'pt  (He- 
the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  ^t 
Antonines,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
had  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

"See    Hugo,    Geschiohte    des    Bomischen  kin^s,  yet  still  we  find  the  principle  of  regular 

Bechts,  p.  809.  division  reco^ized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

*  This  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 

rhich  I  think  the  reader  of  anoient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 

—  jsi..  ^j--:t    -1*1 — -u  :*  i-  «^*  «^»:io*  ^^  ^a,^^^^  A^f  on  the  tenure  of  military  service, 

i  man  an  equal  portion.    (Herodo- 

^ „_        ._, ,etseqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  colonies 

nied,  that  conquest,  and  the  lapse  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had, 

troduced  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  K\fipoi  or  portion,  and  in  many  states  these 

quite  as  great  as  those  subsisting  in  modern  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

Europe.    But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  land  of  a  country  amongst  its  citizens,  of  Loconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurgns,  was  nothing 

which  in  modem  Europe  is  so  without  example  unprecedented :   the  remarkable  feature  in  it 

that  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  prindple  of 

impossible  fikndes,  seems,  in  the  ancient  worid,  regular  assignation,  after  a  long  departure  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conyeyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rights  ^nd  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-born  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs  ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
Aiijnopertyini-iidat  Icss  thau  of  the  fcudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
SSiyX^'lli*!^  won  it  for  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
orth«tut«.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law'*  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  weaHh ;  but  whatever  land"  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered  territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of,  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 


it ;  it  waB  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to 
a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist- 
ence. I  think,  tbcn,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  points  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  landed  propertv  was  not  merely  sancUoncd 
and  maintained  by  law.  but  had  originally  been 
derived  from  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  peo- 
ple as  a  body  had  j^ned  their  country  by  the 
Bword,  yet  their  mdividnal  citizens  received 
their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own 
sword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their 
chiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society, 
which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot 
a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its 
members.  With  respect  to  the  statement  at 
the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred 
no  political  power,  it  mav  be  objected  that 
power  was  connected  with  landed  property, 
inasmuch  as  the  commons,  it  is  said,  were  lia- 
ble to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  cen- 
sors, if  they  followed  anv  other  calling  but 
agriculture.  But  thi4  ana  other  such  regula- 
tions went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desira- 
ble that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture 
lather  than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  general- 
ly admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded 
on  considerations  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  community;  and 
very  different  from  the  notioii  that  he  who  bad 
land  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power. 
Besidea,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  oensonan  in- 


terference, if  a  dtizen  having  had  land,  neg- 
lected it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;  it 
certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 
session of  land  beforehand  qualijQcd  him  to 
become  a  citizen. 

■*  Gains,  II.  §  69.  Quse  ex  hostibus  capiun- 
tur^  natural!  ratione  nostra  flunt;  and  in  Jus- 
tinian^s  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 
slaves;  "adco  quidem,  ut  et  libcri  homines  in 
servitutem  nostram  deducantur."  II,  1,  §  17. 
Be  rerum  divisiones,  (fee. 

"  Gaius^  II.  §  7.  In  provindoli  solo  domini- 
um popuh  Bomani  est,  vel  Csesaris ;  nos  autem 
possessionem  tantum  ot  usnm  fructum  habere 
videmur.  Accordingly  no  land,  in  provinciali 
solo,  could  be  sold  b^  mancipatio.  Dccaiii^e  it 
was  not  res  mancipii.  "Provincialo  solum" 
was  opposed  to  **  Itaiicnm  solum,'*  and  express- 
ed the  condition  of  land  which  remainea  still 
in  the  state  of  a  conquest,  and  had  not  been  in- 
corporated with  the  territory,  "  ager."  of  tlie 
conquerors.  But,  as  is  well  known,  aJl  the  hind 
in  the  provinces  in  the  imperial  times  was  not 
"  provmciale  solum :"  particular  spots  onioyed 
the  privileges  of  "Italicum  solum,"  and  thia 
was  the  famous  jus  Italise  which  was  so  com- 
pletely mi8under»tood  by  all  writers  on  the  Ro- 
man law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.  He 
first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 
land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  peraona. 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  by  mdividoals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded,  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  property;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  tlie  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  p„,p.rty  M^sind  bj 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  p»»«^p«**- 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pro- 
scription or  usucapio**  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law'^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  be^n  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance**  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;"  one  year's  possession  gave  a  riffht  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre»> 
vent  the  risk  of  any  lands  lymg  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,'^  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burgherSy  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables'^  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  good  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
\am  that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  strangrer  ventured  to  perform  the  reliffious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

"*  Provincklia  pncdia  asucapionem  non  red-  quired  the  poBBeasion  of  any  thing  boni  fide, 

plant.   GaiiLs,  II.  §  46.  It  neea  not  be  repeated  yet  he  could  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 

that  the  provinciale  solum  of  Gaiua^  time,  of  prescription  or  usucapio,  if  it  haa  been  origin- 

which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  Ko-  ally  obtained  bv  force  or  fhiud  |  **  si  quis  rem 

man  people  or  the  emperor^  while  Individuals  furtivam  aut  vi  poesessam  possideat.^*    Gaius, 

ooold  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  S  45. 

it,  was  ejcactly  in  the  condition  of  the  agcr  pub-  *"  No  rerum  dominia  dintius  in  inoerto  es- 

liens  of  the  time  of  the  XII.  tables.   Afterwards  sent.    Gains,  II.  $  44. 

the  distinction  between  provinoiale  and  Itall-  ^  Gains,  II.  $  68,  56.    Vohieront  veteres  ma- 

cum  solum  was  done  awav  by  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adiri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  &> 

nsucapio  was  admitted  alike  in  each ;  but  it  cerent.  quorum  illis  temporibus  summa  obsar> 

could  be  completed  not  in  two  ^ears,  but,  ao-  vatio  nut. 

oording  to  various  circumstances,  in  ten,  twenty,  .    •*  "Adversus  hoetem   setema    auctoritas.'* 

.  or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  VII.  Tit.  81.  Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  19,  apudHaubold.  "Auo-  - 

Be  uancapione  transformandi.              ^  toritas"  is  the  right  of  claiming  our  own  prop- 

••  Qiuus,  n.  1 42.    Ulpian,  Fra^.  XIX.  §  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  by  - 

*  Si  modo  eas  bonA  fide  aocepenmus.   Gfuns,  prescription. 
1. 1 43.    But  even  if  the  actual  poesesaor  ac- 
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had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  kis 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's prison,  the  same  result  might  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  mend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fairly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  {)rovokmg 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  politicid  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
DiitiD«tkM  M  to  Tvi.  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
£!^^^l£d^^(!!S*M^  as  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
"■**«^-  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  ^nly  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  x)f  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class"^  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens f^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.*' 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  bu3dng,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :"  the  purchaser 
claimed,  ''  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  '*  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

*  Mancipi  res  sunt  prssdJA  in  Itallco  solo —  conveyance,  and  thus  g^tified  the  commons  by 

item  jura  preediorum  rusticorum,  velat  via,  iter,  recoffnizing  their  custom  as  hiw,  we  can  under- 

aotns,  aquffiductuB :  item  servi  et  nuadmpedes  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

qiiffi  dorso  collove  domantur,  velut  dovcs,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

e^uij  a£iini.    Cteterse  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

pian,  Fragm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman 

whether  this   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  citizens.    And  if  it  were  originally  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables    (see   Hu^o^    Geschichte    des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  Inndown- 

Bom.  Bechts.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  an^  rate,  reo-  ers,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognized  bv  the  Ciucian  law,  passed  m  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua- 

660  (see  Hugo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  ble  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Bo-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  wo  can 

man  law,  except  as  &r  as  regards  the  jura  prss-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  ncc  man* 

diornm ;  for  these,  being  res  incorporales,  could  dpii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  bv  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tlo  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them, 

plied  this.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  manci-  I  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  published  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai,  entitled  **  Be  donationibus,  aa  legem  Cinci- 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,^'  we  have  the  true  form  **  res  mancipii,*' 


purohase  in  the  country  before  a  man^s  imme-    instead  of  **  mancipi."    See  Hugo,  p.  3S1,  and 

iato  neighbors,  without  the  necessitv  of  his    Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.       '""     " 

oing  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  business       ^  Gains,  I.  %  ] 


diate  neighbors,  without  the  necessitv  of  his    Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 
going  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  business       ^  Gains,  I.  %  119. 
before  a  magistrate.     If  the  law  of  the  Twelve       "  Gains,  I.  f  121. 


Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of       **  Gaius,  11.  §  24.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XIZ.  9. 
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tioned  by  the  tweke  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling, '« eyen 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law."" 

The  principle  of  tne  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
out primogeniture.**  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci- 
pated*  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without  ^'  *'"^«*« 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  conyenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,**  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them ;  eyen  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  ri^ht  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  maivs 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes ;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,*^  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  snares.  In  default  of  agnati,**  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  **  Legis 
actio"  signifies,  **  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  nr.  Law  i  *  iMao», 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  «««*<•««  •^<** 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  oh  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law;  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cuttmg  down  his  vinei^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  catting  down  oi  fruit  trees  generally,  without* any  particular  mention  of 
vines.     The  modes  of  action  were  five  :^  1.  Sacramento ;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 


*  Qnum  nexnm  faciei  mandpimnqne,  nti 
Uiuriia  nancnpassit  Ita  \jxa  esto.  Fraffm.  All. 
Tabular.  17,4ipud  Hanbold.  See  Dirkaen,  p. 
8»7-ft06. 

**  I  call  it  **  qualified  male  anooesaion,^'  be- 
cause altlion^b  a  man^a  danghtera  inherited 
along  with  hia  aons,  vet  hia  daaghtera'  aona 
vere  altc^etfaer  exduaed,  and  hia  daughters, 
beinff  unoer  their  brothers'  ^uardianahip,  could 
not  Sapose  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with- 
out tiieir  oonaent.  By  the  Athenian  law  the 
Bona  alone  inherited^  but  they  were  obliged  to 
portion  oat  their  sistera,  and  public  opinion 
would  not  allow  thia  to  be  done  niggardly. 

•Oaioa,  III.  $2. 

*  The  reaaon  of  this  reatriction  waa,  that  if 
the  son  were  in  hia  lather's  power,  he  was  him- 
self hia  father's  heir,  and  hia  children  were,  of 
ooune,  exdnded ;  if  ho  had  loet  hia  aucoeaaion, 
either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  hia 
children  succeeded  to  hb  share  as  nia  repre- 
aentativea. 

»  Gaina,  III.  %  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII. 
tablea,  all  relationa  by  the  fiither'a  side,  wheth- 
er nuue  or  female,  were  alike  induded  under 
tho  title  of  agnati ;  but  afterwarda  the  meaning 
of  the  term  waa  more  limited,  and  female  rela- 
tiona  were  exduded  beyond  the  degree  of  a 
aiflter.  A  man'a  mother,  if  ahe  had  paased  **  in 
TWAJinm  mariti,"  acquired  the  righta  of  a  daugh* 
ter,  aa  regarded  her  husband^  and  thna  waa 
oonaiderea  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  aon. 
See  Jnatinian.  Inatitatea,  in.  Tit.  2,  %  8. 

*  Gains,  III.  %  17.  It  ia  provoking  that  the 
part  of  Gaina'  work,  in  which  he  had  defined 
who  were  a  man's  ^ffmbUet^^''  ia  wholly  iU^blo 


in  the  MS.  It  waa  to  be  found  in  his  first  book, 
between  the  164th  and  165th  sections  of  the 
present  division.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
question  in  Roman  law  tlian  to  ascertain  when 
and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  "  jura 
gentilitatis.''  The  wiiole  institution  of  the 
gcntes  secma  to  have  been  eitsontiaUy  patri- 
cian; and  it  waa  the  boast  of  the  petricinna, 
^*  se  solos  gentem  habere,''  livy,  X.  8.  Who, 
then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 
intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  suo- 
cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician  ?  For  the 
noblest  of  the  plebeian  familicH,  the  CVcilii,  for 
instance,  or  the  Decii^  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  patncian  gens  such  aa  subsist- 
ed between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 
80  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  of  an  intestate  Cfccilius, 
in  default  of  sui  hoercdes  and  agnati.  Waa  it, 
as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognnti,  a  term 
which  induded  relations  by  the  mother's  side 
aa  well  aa  bv  the  father's,  were  capable  of  in- 
heriting ?  And  if  no  relations  at  all  wore  to  be 
found,  nad  the  tribe  any  claim  to  the  sneccssion, 
or  was  the  propertv  considered  to  bo  wholly 
without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ac- 
quired by  a  stnuoger  hy  occupation,  pobsossio, 
and  two  years'  prescription,  usucapio  \  In  thia 
oaae  there  would  be  a  possibility  ofthe  property 
of  a  plebeian  being  ac(|uired  by  a  patndan, 
whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
ber of  his  gens,  the  property  of  a  patrician  oould 
never  be  without  a  patrician  heir. 

"  Gains,  IV.  %  IL 

^•GaiuB,IV.|l2. 
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latioDem;    3.  Per  condiciionem ;    4.  Per  manus  injeotioniBm ;   5.  Per  pignorb 
captionem.   ^ 

1.  The  first^^  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
ut  Action:  ««iaiii6n.  octlon  wds  prescribed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
^'  a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 
suiti  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  churned  as  a  slave,^  the  sac- 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  clumed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  ?"  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  **  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
I^en  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  shbuld  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  **  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  ''  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par-, 
tics  also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindicise,  or  temporary  possession,^  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  be 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affordmg 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  le&;al  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  ola 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
Id  and  8d  Action :  of  thc  MS.  of  Gaius,  SO  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  their 
Eli^lIid'per'SSKut  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
■^  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  hb  cause  to  the  judge.    The  former,  per  postula- 

«  Gains,  rv.  §  18-17.  •  "  FesUcam  tenebat."    This  waa  apparent- 

^  In  the  caae  of  a  Blave^s  libortv,  it  waa  not  Iv  a  rod  or  wand,  aa  Gains  says  afterwarda, 

necessary  that  the   person  who  Drought  the  "FcstucA  antem  utebantur  quasi  hasta  looe, 

question  to  issue  should  have  any  connection  signo  quodam  pnsti  dominii,*^  $  16.    It  oannot, 

with  the  slave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him :  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  ekisfS, 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thrown  on  a  bIav^ 

ery  man  to  save  a  freeman  fh>m  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.    See  FaoeiolaH  ia 

loss  of  his  libert;^'.    *'  In  his  qufB  osserantur  in  FestucA. 

Ubertatem,  quivls  lege  agere  .potest."    Livy,  **  VindidtB  Becandam  Ubertatem.    BeelivT, 
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tionem  judieis>  vas  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  wou]d  name  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforcmg  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4^1  Aeuon  -.  pn  bm. 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  »>*i>4«eu«iwa. 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  beins;  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  piud  all  that 
was  due  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captbnem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  gth  Aeuoa:  p«r  pif. 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  ««»<*«s*i««n- 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^''  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  Ihe 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  ^Mi»t  kn» 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in-  "^ 
asmach  as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  partyj»followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  oidigmiku  « aoairM. 
obligations  towards  them,  dther  from  some  particular  engage-  t«*»^  »<!«>•«««• 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obhgationes  ^  obii«tkiM  •>  ew 
re  contracts  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  ^Mtu.  Debt*,  bt«^ 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money^  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay  °'^'' 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,*^  on  the  part  of  thd  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

•  Giuns,  IV.  $  21-85.  tunm,"  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 

^  GaioB.  IV.  i  26>29.    With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  his  use,  with  Uie  understanding 

orthogTBpnj  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Gains  v»-  that  he  shall  retnm  to  us  hereafter  not  that  very 

rien,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  "  cap*  same  thinff,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 

tionem,'*  1 12,  and  in  another  that  of  "capio-  quality.  *^  Commodatum**  expressed  that  which 

nem,"  i  26.    If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that 

aing^le  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  be  restored  to  us  aj^ain. 

See  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  ■*  The  English  law  considers  an  ohligatio  r« 

VII.  10.  oontractaas  an  implied  contract;  such  a  con* 

**  Oaius,  IV.  §  27.  tract  **  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 

*•  Gains,  III.  S  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  un- 

^  Or  any  thing  else  which  oan  be  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform.''    Blackstone,  Comment. 

oonnked,  or  mdasured.    This  was  called  "  mu-  Book  II.  c.  80,  %  IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however^  of  the  engagementB  of  debtors,  theii  being  bound  to 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  of 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties.''^  Yet  al- 
though  this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  baigain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  fooling,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
tage ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  undarium  foenus,**  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  langui^;  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which*  according  to  Niebuhr,**  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;**  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,"  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
obUntionsvuiD  cxprcssed  in  a  certain  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
^faM  of  enSn  pe-  ackuowledfed  such  only  to  be  le&rally  binding  as  were  concluded 
m  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  ?*'  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  raancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo.**  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  ^  foreigner  in  any  language  wnich  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  m  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.     This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

"  Gibbon,  Vol.  VIII.  chap.  xliv.  j).  85,  8vo.  Athens  we  have  rtfirof  ^irfrpif or,  rtfro;  f^ccrof,  &c. 

ed.  1807,  consideTB  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  eiq^ress  respectively  "  Interest  of  a  third  ana 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And  as 

come  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  conduetio,  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  althougn  interest  wan,  in  fact,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  unciariura  foenus,  in  like  man- 

porarv  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

text  IS  that  of  Ucinecdus,  ni.  15.  $  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  al- 

Ilugo,  Geschlchte  des  Bora.  Becnts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Borne  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monthly. 

"  Tacitus,  Annol.  VI.  16.    "  Duodecim  tabu-  ••  See  his  chapter  "  fiber  den  UnzialBnsftua,^ 

liA  sanctum,  ne  quis  unciarlo  foenore  ampliuB  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exerceret."     Now,  the  unda  bemg  the  well-  ••  See  Bockh,  **  Staatshaushaltnng  der  Athe- 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Boman  as,  or  pound,  ner."  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  IXemosthenes*  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  ola  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  stlU  the  standard  at  Bome,  unoiarium  foa-  "*  **  ODligationea  verbis  contracts."     Gaiua, 

nuB  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  "  in-  HI.  92. 

tereat  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  **  Gains,  III.  %  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Thua,  at 
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the  term ;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  (firtfv^cj,  and  denoted,  probably,  an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites»  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

II.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 


having  wronged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
maki^  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  *  •*'-"-' 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 


lieto.  Law  of  Ui«ft  aad 


and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries"  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  /3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  /.  And  all  other  bodily 
mjuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gains,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Kseso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committmff 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries"  against  property,  on  the  other  han(C 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  might  oe  bwfully  slain  ;  or  by  day,** 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,*^  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti* 
tution.**  If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  m  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man-' 
ifest  than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

"  Gains,  m.  S  828.  predse  peiuJty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

**  Gains,  III.  $  189.  tables.    The  foandatioQ  of  our  knowledge  on 

"  **  Sei  nox  fartam  jbctum  esit,  sei  im  occisit  this  subject,  is  the  posssge  quoted  by  Augus* 

joare  caisus  esto.''    Fragm.  XII.  Tabular.  S 10,  Une  (de  Civit  Dei,  li.  9^,  from  the  fourth  book 

apnd  Haubold.  of  Cioero's  treatise,  De  RepublicA.   '^  Duodecim 

"  Gains,  ad  edictum  provinoiale,  quoted  in  tabuls  onm  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in 

the  Digest,  XLVIL  De  nurtis,  1.  64,  §  2.  his  hano   quo^ue  sancien^sin  putaverunt,  si 

"  Gains,  III,  1 169.  quis  ocoentavisset,  sive   carmen   condldissot. 

"  Gains,  III,  f  190.  Quod  infamiam  fiuseret  flagitiumve  olteri."  Ana 

"  Guns,  III.  192,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  pUce,  II.  12,  referring  to 

strange  law  was,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

by  being  naked,  and  having  his  hands  occn-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  *^  Capite 

pied,  oonld  not  conceal  any  thing  about  him,  plectendum  sancientes  tale  carmen  oondcre  si 

whi<»i  he  might  leave  secretly  in  his  neighbor's  quis  auderet.^'     Augustine,  living  in  an  age 

house,  and  uien  change  him  with  theft.    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

onrions  that  this  extraordinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cicero^s  words 

have  existed  also  at  Athens.    See  the  following  as  si^nifyin^  the  '*  punishment  of  death.*'    But 

paaaage  from  the  Qonds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  in  Cicero's  tmie.  when  the  punishment  of  death 

497,  ed.  Dindorf.  was,  so  fiftr  as  Koman  citizens  were  conceme4, 

nnknown  to  the  law,  the  expresHions,  capite 

£XtKPATE£. — 101  vw,  xariBtm  Beiftdrtw,  sancire,  «nd  res  eaoitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

STPEVIAAHS.  ^6(9Ki  t(;  known,  have  a  milaer  meaning,  and  caput  re* 

ZOKP.  oBtCy  iXXd  yvfivodf  tloiivt  y«fii^rac.  fers  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

ZTPEY.  i>X  ohxl  ^^dvmv  ly*»x*  doipx^ftat,  a  citizen.    Thus  Gaius  says  expressly,  ^*  Poena 

manifeati  furti  ex  lege  XII.  tabiUarum  capitalis 

^  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  erat,"  UI.  i  189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  *'  Nam 
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puDishments,  involving  a  diminutio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
writing  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  bis  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Naevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "  Fato  Romae 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence ! 

Y  All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 
it  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quss- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide," 

liber  verberatuB  addicebatur  ei  cui  fiirtum  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminutio  ca- 
rat." On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  llor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
ace's  line,  "  Vertero  niodum  formidine  fustig,"  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  also^  that  the  sen- 
Cornutus,  the  Bcholiast  on  Persius,  says  ex-  tenee  ".ut  fusteferietur,"  not  bem^  limited  with 
presHly,  '^Le^e  XII.  tabularum  cautum  est,  ut  the  careful  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 
fustihm  ferintur^  gui  pubUce  invehebatur,"  when  executed  with*severitv,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
Ac.  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  unclcr  his  punishment 
military  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  casus.  It  mi^ht  thus 
toriously  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  tliat  libels  were  punished  eapital- 
exprcHHion  "  fusti  forire,"  included  even  a  beat-  ly,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  the  punish- 
ing to  death.  Thus  we  readof  Egnatius  Metel-  ment  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
his,  "  qui  uxorem  fiiste  percussam  interemit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  those 
Valer.  Max.  VI.  8.  §  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.  But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
percussam  are,  I  timik,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur  also  a 
manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis  *  and  this  was  suflicientlv  sc- 
inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.  And  vere,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  bod- 
yet  fustigatio,  in  tne  estimate  of  the  later  law.  ily  injuries,  although  visited  by  punishment  in 
wa«  a  milder  punishment  than  flagellatio ;  ana  kind,  yet  did  not  involve  any  rorfeiture  of  civil 
the  Digest  calls  it  "  fustigationis  admonitio." —  riglits. 
See  Heincccius,  IV.  18,  §7.  ^  Every  one  knows  the  famous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  loam  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  be  scounjed, 
what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  dog, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
injur,  et  famosis  libellis,  1.  5,  §  9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law 
was  to  be  intcf*tabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  CHcero  mentions  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  ju.stice,  nor  make  a  sewing'up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sack,  and  throw- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vi^ne  language  of  intf  him  into  the  river.  And  ho  merely  says, 
the  Theodosian  Code,  IX.  84,  flO,  libellers  are  "  Majorca  nostri  snpplicium  in  parriddas  mn- 
to  dread  "ultorera  suis  cervicibus  ^ladium."  gulare  excogitaverunt^"  pro  Roscio  Araerino, 
But  "  faraosi  libelli,"  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punish- 
means,  perhaj>s,  something  different  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  carmma  of  the  Xll.  tables.  again,   nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  punish-  twelve  tables  respecting  murder.    Pliny  only 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,*^  injuring  a  neighbor's  com 
by  night,*^  witchcraft,**  and  treason.''®  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.''^  The  **  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome  ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining' at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  he  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  Uke  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,'*'  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted  ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  earlv 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  Endand. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  ^^  .^i  ^ . 
in  much  greater  obscurity.     Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have  *" 

been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people'*'  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials**  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  8.  That  privilegia,"**  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision^* 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,"  and 

Bayd  that  the  taming  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable.'*    BlackAtone^  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
com  by  night  was  punished  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  Btatuto  law  has  greatl^'  rchtrictcd  this  pow- 
bles  more  beverelv  than  murder:  insomuch  as  er,  ko  far,  at  least,  aH  ju»tiees  of  the  pcuce  are 
the  offender  waa  "hanged  up  as  aevoted  to  ('e-  concerned ;   for  '*  the  court  of  Kinj/'ji  bench 
re»,  and  so  put  to  death.  Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  boil  for  any  crime  wliattiocver,  be  it  trca- 
8.    Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  ollVnoe."    Black- 
ably  with  death;    but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  209.    T^his  last  doctrine,  however, 
beagled,  we  mav  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  liis  famous  letter 
considered  a8  a  less  punishment  tlian  hanging,  to    Lord    Manst\eld,  in  which    he    contends, 
••  Gaius,  IV.  ad  Leg.  XII.  tabularom  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
Ditrest.  XLVIL  Tit.  IX.  %  9.    De  incendio,  man  law,  that  no  po\>-er  could  bail  a  thief  taken 
mini,  naufragio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thing  t^tolen 
■^  Auius  Gellius,  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  eonnnittcd  by 
*  Pliny,  liistt.  Natur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Kteso  Quinetius,  the 
••  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  ixiiug  allowed  to  otfcr  bail  was  a  means  of 
'^  Digest.  XLVIII.    Tit  VI.  §  2.    Ad  Le-  evading  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  be  in 
gem  Jmiam  Majestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 
"  Digest.   XLVill.    Tit.  XIX.    Do  poenis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinary 
1.  8,  §  2.    Hostcs  autem  item  transfugSB  e&  poe-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  pront 
d4  aificiuntur,  ut  vivl  exurantur.     Godetroy  by  it. 

remarks  that  wo  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  "  Cicero,  de  KopublicA,  11.  81. 

ished,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  "  hos-  '*  Cieoro,  de  I^gibus,  III.  19. 

tes,  i.  e.  transfugie,"  as  \{  deserters  alone  were  '*  Cicrero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

intended.     I  believe  that  the  common  reading  '■  Livy,  VII.  17  ;  IX.  34. 

is  right,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed,  "  See'  Festus  in  "  Sanates." — But  it  is  right 

to  the  Komans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  been  eonjecturally 

their  country.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Sealigor,  all  the  words  aetuallv  re- 

ever,  miglit  oe  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maining  in  the  MS.  being  these,  which  I  nave 

possible,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyras'  printed  in  the  Roman  character : 

treatment  of  Croesus.  in  xii  nex^  sdutoque 

^  ^'  By  the  ancient  common  law  all  felonies  forti  aanati^M  idemjut  ato. 
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he  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;^^  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  bui^her 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 
The  MoM  oDMi  ^^*^®  ^^  *^®  tenor  of  the  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
ehmgM  efrectod  by  the  tcxt  of  the  twclvc  tablcs  beforc  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
bi^tcl^ubld'j^tiM  them^  no  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 
the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.  Their 
code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 


The  words  in  Italics,  which  complete  the  lines, 
were  supplied  by  Soaliger.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Chap.  XIIl.  note  89,  that  the  only 
existing  MS.  of  rest  us  has  suffered  from  a  fire, 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilated. 

™  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is 
derived  from  the  mutilated  article  in  Festus, 
on  the  word  *'  Sanatcs."  The  epitome  of  Pau- 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymolo^,  and  says  that  the 
Sanatcs  were  people'dwellfng  above  and  below 
Kome,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  **  Sa- 
nates :"  "  quasi  sanatA  mente."  And  the 
"Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  "boni 
qui  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Bomano.*' 
This  is  ail  improbable  enough;  but  Niebuhr 
savB  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob- 
ably be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  free- 
men, or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists. 
It  is  imp^sible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  any  thing  more  certain  on 
the  subject. 

"  Cicero,  de  RepublicA,  II.  87. 

*  The  twelve  tables  were  extant  down  to  the 
latest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  eon- 
tents  were  familiarly  known.  Had  they  con- 
tained, therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con- 
stituent cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to 
the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state, 
to  tne  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their 
clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Roman  writers  could 
not  possibly  have  showed  suck  ^^reat  ignorance 
of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they 
have  done  actually.  On  one  point,  however, 
on  which  the  twelve  tables  appear  to  have 
spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in 
after  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance. 
I  allude  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  capite 
oivis  nisi  per  maximum  oomitiatam  no  ferun- 
to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the 
centuries  the  sole  criminid  court,  and  to  require 
that  everv  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before 
them ;  which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  absurd  and  impossi- 


ble. But,  in  the  first  place^  the  institution  of 
the  judices  selecti,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  judicial  purposes ;  so  that  a  condcmna^ 
tion  by  these  judges  was  final,  and  coxUd  not 
be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  (Cicero,  rhilipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
again,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdictioE. 
of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  flagrant  and 
evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
in  the  penalty  afiftxed  to  the  crimes  of  fintum 
manifestum  and  nee  manifestum,  is  very  re- 
markable :  in  the  former  case,  the  thier  was 
scourged  and  ffiyen  aver,  addictus,  to  the  party 
whom  he  haa  injured :  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  only  to  restore  twoiold.  So  the  man  who 
attaokea  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
murderer  caught  '*  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neij^hbor^s  house 
or  oorn.  would,  like  the  fur  manirestus,  be  har- 
ried ofl^at  onoe  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 
trial  would  be  held  unnecessary.  And  the 
same  summary  justice  would  be  deidt  to  the 
false  witness  and  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
alsoj  that  the  magistrates,  u^ing  that  laxige  dis- 
orction  which  the  practice  of  Rome  gave  them, 
would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  perfectly  clear, 
even  though  he  mi^ht  not  have  oeen  caught  in 
the  fact.  When  it  is  Airther  remembered,  that 
slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
magistrates^  jurisdiction,  and  that  tiiere  are 
states  of  society  in  which  crimes  of  a  serions 
description  are  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  con- 
ceivea  that  the  criminal  business  of  the  centn- 
ries  would  not  be  very  engrossing. 

HowiDver,  if  M.  Alanlius  was,  as  Niebohr 
thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  oomitia  of 
curisB,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  arvned 
upon ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  he  was  really  sentenoed 
by  the  curiae. 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Miiximus*'  anmhilating  at  once  the  political  influ-  ^^ 
ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  au  freedmen  to  TbJ^TtLiroMMfba 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  r^  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius,"  dis-  ^''^' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
sppears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemvin.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  m  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  tlie  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curies,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  magistrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemrirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  tneu:  original  CBoj^smmof  ictobohr 
constitution  ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  ^iS^nmamaejtt 
tary  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusBstores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Cincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  t3rranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginia,, 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

■  Hvy,  IX.  46.  ■  livy,  XXIX.  ST. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  DECEMVIEATE-STORY  OF  VIEGINIA— REVOLUTION  OF  805. 


The  first  decemyirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition^  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
DM«nTin  «>«  aiMtod  g^^^^^d  Uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 
for  •McoDd^.  Ap.  were  just  and  good.     All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 
"**  resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 

year ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  jet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,'  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolini  t,  and 
G.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemiifgly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
•ency  of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  oflfered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Kseso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Poe- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception,*  of  the  second.  The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda,  and  M.  Rabuleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

'  Livy,  III.  88,  84.  the  Poetelii,  Antonii,  and  Rabuleii ;  and  the  w- 

•  Livy,  III.  85.  trician  branches  of  these  families  may  have  do- 
■  Livy,  III.  85.  come  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

•  Livy,  III.  35.    Dionysiua,  X.  58.  names  became  famous  in  history.    Livy  seems 

•  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patricians : 
tioncd  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (Livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifesi 
42),  and  slie  must  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  tlie  contrary,  he  surely  must  have  been 
is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  in  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 
the  decemvirij  a  patrician  as  well  as  a  plebeian  act4ft  an  important  part  in  hia  narrative  of  this 
&mily  of  DuUii,  just  as  tliero  were  patrician  and  very  perioa. 

plebeian  SiciniL    And  the  same  may  bo  said  of 
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been  plebeians  lUso ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  *''^y- 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 
less  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  bv  old  connections, 
,  and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius  :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  Kis  election,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,'  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  0.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,^  Kse* 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny  ;  even  the  better 
patricians  forgave  the  excesses'  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency  ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  -kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  a  re^  gam ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  -^^  ^ .  ^ 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  ««Jpiei«  S'Sxu  5 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly'  shared  by  the  whole 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,*®  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians.*'    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

•  JAvj  III.  86.  Aliquandiu  feqnatus  inter  om-       •  Decern  re^m  fipecies  erat.    Livy,  III.  86. 
DOS  terror  fuit:  panllatiui  totus  vertere  in  pie-       ^  Cum  fascibas  secares  illigatas  prseferebant. 

bem  coepit.     Abstincbatur  a  patribus,  in  nu-  Livy.  111.  86. 
miliore»  libidinose  crudeliterque  conaulebatur.        "  Interccssionem   oonsenBU    sustulerant^   is 

'  Patriciis  juvenibus  eepserant  latcra,  eorum  Livy's  expression,  III.   86.    DionyBius  adds, 

catervsB  tribunalia  obsedcrant.     Livy,  III.  87.  Bpxia  rtfi6vrti  iir6ftl>riTa  tQ  irX<Jfl««,  X.  69.    These 

'Erac^/av  l«a<rroc  <n;i^yov,  iviXtyiittvoi  robs  Bpaav-  oaths  resembled  those  Which  were  sometimes 

rirovi  rHv  vfuv  tal  e^etv  airois  hirniiioTdrovt.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oli- 

liionysias,  X.  60.  garchies:  xai  rS  i/ijtt^  kukSvovs  taofiai,  xal  fiovXtim^ 

■  Primorcs  Patmm — nee  probaro  qn«  flerent,  8  n  iv  ?x«  Kaxdv.    Aristotle,  Politica,  V.  9, 
et  credere  hand  indignis  accidere :  avide  men-       "  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 
do  ad  libertatem  in  servitntem  elapsoe  jnvare 
nolle.    Livy,  III.  87. 
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the  triumph  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  tea 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  containing  **  unequal  laws ;"  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
^  close,  the  decemvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 

the?  power*  IL^tiM  or  of  appointing  successors.  Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpa- 
^*"'  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,"  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  than  in* 
cur  the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Borne, '^  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 
friends.  Since  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
mmr$,A«  the  Ron^  peudcd,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
tomUHT.  plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 

themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  ^quians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,^'  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immcdiajely  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii**  and 
C.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy .^^ 
^  One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemnrs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines  at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

"  Kiebohr  oonfliden  it  as  oertain  that  the  do-  a  magiBtrate  of  his  office,  "  abronre  magiBtra- 

oemvin  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  turn, "  was  accoonted  a  most  viment  measure ; 

s  year.    Vol.  II.  p.  828.    Eng.  I^mial.    Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 

wiae,  he  says,  they  would  not  have  been  re-  by  any  other  power.    The  senate  ejected  Cinna 

quired  to  resij^  their  power,  but  interreges  from  the  consulship;  but  Paterciuus  remarks 

would,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  their  on  the  act  that  '^  hfec  injuria  homino  quam  ex- 

ofiioe,  have  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  dignior  fait."    They  were  not  disposed 

however,  does  not  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  againat  the  de- 

able  times,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  held  his  ccmvirs. 

censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  3. 

months,  in  denance  of  the  ,i!i^ilian  law,  and  it  "  Dionysius,  XI.  8.    Livy,  III.  88. 

does  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  "  Dionysius,  XI.  15. 

power,  coiild  actually  turn  him  out  of  his  office ;  "  Li^^'  ^^^'  ^^' 

ne  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  Livyi  III.  41. 
he  did  not  resign.    Livy,  IX.  84.    To  deprive 
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.Both  annies,  however,  were  unsuccessfiil ;  and  both,  after  having  been  beaten 

by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tuscnlnm,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  >r.- 1. ^^  ^ 

borhood  of  Fideme,"  within  the  Roman  territory.     Here  they  re-  '''*^ 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius**  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  story  of  viniaia. 
Virginius,**  who  was  now  serving  as  a  centurion  in  the  army  sent  Sj^ctidSTME 
against  the  .£quians ;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  vi»fta«*  ••"•■»•'•• 
ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assimiing  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  day  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  nurse 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  ta 
defend  her  from  wrong.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  jud^ent- 
seat  of  Appius.  So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden's  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Virginius,  hav- 
ing no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Virginius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  Virginius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.  '*  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  "  wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ou^ht  to  be  left  with  Her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not."  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  ffood,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  maiden**  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her  ?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  bring  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them."  But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Idlius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pius feared  a  tumult.  So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
rights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day ;  "  but  then,"  he  said,  "  if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
friends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome  : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  before  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger**  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  vt,giohM  «»«■    t* 
watch  of  the  night.     Appius  had  sent  oflf  also  to  his  colleagues,  a«»fr«»«i«»**»7- 
praying  them  not  to  let  Virginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

*  Xiivy,  III.  42.  "*  In  ea  qua  in  patris  mann  Bit,  neminem  obm 

*  Livy,  ni.  44.  et  seqq.  alinm  oai  dominus  possessione  oedat.    Livy, 
*>  Cioero  calls  nim  Dedmua  VinrmioB.    De    III.  45. 

BepabUci,  II.  87.  •  Livy,  III.  46. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Virginius,**  in  knean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daugh- 
jndflMot  or  Appi  ^^  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
vT^ib*  '^Tl^^'^  company  of  friends,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
faSJhfi'htlF"  P^^  ^®^''  *"^ '  "^^^  this,"  said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
'  ''  the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  the  mothers  who 
followed  Virginius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Virginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjudged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free- bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter.*' 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  *'  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  bis  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood  !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him:  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  cam^  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius*'  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  roaid- 
-^  w._.v  .  V  eii's  body  to  the  people,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
*j««»jn»j.  •"  <iriv«n  the  deccmvir  s  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
"™"*  in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
league, Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al* 
ready  triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.  Virginius"  had  arrived  at 
the  camp,  ifollowed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
M-e^^Roma  •»!  drcss.  Hls  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
'^  ^"^    '   and  the  strange  sight  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 

the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
bis  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Borne. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  the  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes  ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  o¥m  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms, 

«  livy,  m.  47,  et  seqq.  ■  Livy,  HI.  48, 49.  »  Livy,  lU.  60, 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Virginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidenee  was  also  in  motion."  Icilius  and  Kumitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  going  to  the  camp,  and  spreadbg  the  story  of  the  mis-  Th* umy  tnmndnm 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  **"■**• 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army  ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  Both  ainuM,  foiiow«i 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  oflfice  was  expired  pre,*^«wt?  ul'st 
or  no ;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Dnisus  "^  "*"• 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Cinn^  his  consol- 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feehng,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
su£Scient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  oi  it 
by  the  Colli  ne  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Men^  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Home  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.*^  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  •m  the  toamJUri^ 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  mdemnity  for  the  *^*" 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking ;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  **  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
**  are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire.*'  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  withm  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes ;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting ;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenaeans  ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  Uiat  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,'^  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven* 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them  ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  dbputes  about  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.'* 

»  livy,  m.  61.  » livy,  HI.  64* 

«•  Livy,  UI.  63.  •*  Cicero  pro  Comelio.  L  Fragment. 

«•  lavy,  in-  68,  68. 
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In  the  comitia  on  the  Ayenline  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
xbdtaflftoiimwMid  amongst  whom  were  Virginius,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  C.  Sicinius,  a 
«reo«aia.  dcscendant  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 

Hill,  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  b&- 
low  the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consuls,'' 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  prsetors  or  captains-general.  Con* 
sul  signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  docs  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opm- 
ion,  that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  praetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  agiun  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  m  their  curiae,  and  had  only  been  appomted  by  the  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaJdng,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
smce  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

**  livy,  m.  64.  and  oolonieB  of  a  later  period,  whose  office  was 

"  Zonaras,  VII.  19.  It  may  be  obaerved  that  analoffous  to  that  of  the  oonsals  at  Rome,  were 
the  two  supreme  magiBtrates  in  the  mnnicipia    called  daomviri. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

INTERNAX  HISTORY— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  YEAR  806— VALERIAN  LAWS,  AND 
TRIALS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRS— REACTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PATRICIANS— 
CANULELAN  LAW-CONSTITUTION  OF  812— COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


"The  seven  years  that  followed  are  a  revolutionary  period,  the  events  of  which  we  do  not  find 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  historians  of  the  time."— Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 


We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysus  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  common wedth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  j  >i«nrityofih«huiofy 
poUtical  questions,  mihtary  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  -^^wi  !»•"«»• 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  m  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  aeceived  many  ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothmg.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefuUy 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  ooMtitau«ioftii«j«« 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,'  however,  that  the  two  popular  **• 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  slf,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  stat«  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.  Whoever,  while 
presiding  at  the  comitia,*  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis-  '^^'^'^^'^ 
trate,  with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons  : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law'  for- 

^  Livy,  in.  55.    Dionysios,  XL  45.  neret.    Livv,  III.  55.    Dionyaius  describes  this 

■  Idvy.  III.  55.  law  correctly.    He  calls  it  vdfiov  xtXt^ivra  rois 

*  Quoa  tributim  plebes  jnssisBet  popolum  te-    iic6  roD  6^itov  rsdlrras  i»  rats  ^vXtriKots  l<KXtivlais 
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mally  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci- 
tum,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  bmding  on  the  whole  people  :  so  it  ia 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,*  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all> powerful ;  it  could  not  le^- 
late  alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
DhUkmofiiU  tham^  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
SnTi'ihbetwtsn^the  sayiug  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
]»trid«»«iido«iiiinaDi.  changes  were  effected ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  th«r 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,*  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes^ 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment' the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Hontun  and  Duiikn  plebciau ;  aud  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
*""•  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

v6novs,  avaai  Ks7oOai  Pio/ia/off  i(  firov,  rfiv  airiiv  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  not  only  one 

ixovrai  bivaiiiv  roXi  h  rats  ^oxtriaiv   UKXriatait  single  order  of  men. 

TtBnaoftivoiiy  XI.  46.     Now  we  know  that  at  *X)iodorus,  XII.  25. 

this  time  laws  passed  by  the  oomitia  of  centu-  *  Biodorns,  XII.  25.    A/ra  al^tttiBai  hniid^wt 

ries  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  litylorai  txovrai  i^owtas  rHv  Kara  rdXf»  ipx^w 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  t«v,  koI  n^rovs  hndpxttv  olovt\  ^iXaxas  H}f  tSp 

must  equally  have  required  it.  roXirSv  iXtvdiplas.    This  description  does  no4 

*  Compare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  rijj  rSv  voXirav  iXtvee^fas,  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  r^s  ro9  i^nev  iXevetptaiy  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  of  buj^hers  were  intended  rather 

canons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that  *'  quod  clerus  jussisset  popu-  ''  Zonaras,  VII.  19.  He  mentions  the  Jkct 
lum  tenerot"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
clusive right  of  making  laws ;  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 
its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  tneso  arrangements  whicdi  is  given  in  thii 
tlie  house  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

"  Diodorus,  XII.  28.    livy,  in.  57. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  esdile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed  ;'  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear,'^ 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  aUve,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  ^pTS  ou  tu>pu  «r 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  cediles  of  the  commons.         '**' 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  ,^  ^^^ 
some  further  knowledge ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  jj*£p«** 
we  can  only  judge  pf  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead  *"' 
of  b^ing  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  ^^  ^hm^tofAiiiiitti 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  P»^jjj£*'"»  ••  «^ 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him  ;^*  but  Appius,  with  the 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  such  a  band  of  the  voung  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*See  this  memorable  law  in  Liv^,  III.  55.  transferred  to  the  tribonoB  of  the  soldiers,  their 

"  Qui  tribunis  plebis,  ledilibas,  jarLcibns,  de-  name  of  judioeSf  which  they  are  allowed  hj 

oemviris»  nocuisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi.  sacrum  es-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  aixorwards  (see  also 

set,  familia  ad  ce<iem  Cereris  liberi  libenequo  Cicero,  do  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  origia  from 

venum  iret."     The   different   interpretations  this  period. 

nven  to  the  words  "  judicibus,  decemviris,^^  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 
Uiis  passage,  are  well  known.  Niebuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  or  the  soldiers 
stanos  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  "  ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  oommonp,  would 
dices'^  he  considers  to  have  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 
viri.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  §  25,  '^  that  there 
decisive  against  this  last  notion:  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
viri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,"  for  the  two  tribuncships  must,  under 
the  sdiles  and  deoemviri.  Whereas,  according  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 
to  my  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  o^  other  in  many  important  points,  tliat  they  may 
flees  are  mentioned  nrst,  and  then  the  two  ne^  easily  have  been  represented  as  one  magii^tracy. 
officer  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  *  I^^y,  III.  56.  Diodorus,  XII.  25.  Livy 
those  of  judge  or  oonsol,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  "Tergo  et  capite  puniretur;"  Diodorus, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Livy  himself  infonns  more  oorrectly,  ^Hvtat  KaraHavOnvat.  The  con- 
ns that  there  were  some  who  nad  extended  tills  nection  of  this  law  with  tliat  mysterious  story 
law  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ex-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 
pliuned  the  *^ jurlices'^  as  I  have  done;  but  he  providing  successors  for  themselves  in  their 
objects  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  Maximus,  VI.  8,  §  2,  and  note 
the  later  title,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 
waa  called  pnetor.  To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  clue,  however,  only  goes 
that  according  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  far  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  ea« 
terials  from  I>ion  Cassius,  the  consuls  eeawd  to  able  u  .  to  satisfy  it. 
be  caUcd  praetors  at  this  very  time,  and  were  "  livy,  III.  55. 
now  first  ceiled  oonsnls  or  colleagues ;  and  it  is  ^  Livy,  III.  66. 
▼eiy  likely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Yir^nius  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  proTe^'  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "  that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery ;  in 
having. adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Virginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,^^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Yirginius  had  proposed,  and  sub* 
mitted  his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  sSsar  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Esso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Hk  dMtk  befin^  hk  killed  himself,*'  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
*^^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.*'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Ceesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  sti-ange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison*     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


"  "  Ni  judicem  dicjes  te  ab  libertate  in  servi- 
tatem  contra  lef  es  vindidas  non  dedisse,  in  vin- 
cula  te  duci  joDeo."  Livy,  III.  56.  ]Niebuhr 
rejects  the  reading  *' judicem  dices'^  as  nonsense, 
and  corrects  ^^  jaaieem  doces^  I  should  la^  lit- 
tle stress  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Liyy, 
which  are  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the 
similar  expression  ''  diem  dioere"  and  the  term 
"  condictio,"  quA  "  actor  adversario  denuntiabat 
ut  ad  judicem  capiendum  die  XXX  adesset." 
Oaius,  IV.  §  18.  "  Ni  judioem  dices"  signifies, 
"  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be- 
fore a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried." 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may 
be  observed,  that  tJie  judge  would  have  had  to 
try  simply  the  Question  ofiact,  whether  Appius 
had  given  vinaidie,  or  possession,  in  favor  of 
slavery  or  not.  And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the 
judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such 
a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against 
him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.  On  the 
other  hand.  A{)pius  wished  to  reserve  liis  whole 
case  for  the  judgment  of  the  centuries;  for 
there,  as  ho  well  knew,  the  issue  tried  was  far 
less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend, 
not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fact,  but 
on  the  general  impression  produced  on  the 
minds  oithe  audience  by  the  speakers  on  either 
aide ;  and  to  produce  tnis  impression  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  the  judges  were  flreely  ap- 
pealed to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  migut 
nope  to  be  acquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the 
innuence  of  ms  friends  were  suffidently  pow- 
erful. 

^  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo- 
rna  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new 


constitution,  the  aot  of  one  tribune  could  not 
be  stopped  by  another :  in  other  words,  that 
the  ordmary  rule  of  Soman  law,  "  mdior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  was,  in  the  case  of  th« 
tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.    The  words  are 

ptoi  ilvat  rdv  Avii  itivov  Kttntwv  /i^  rwXtfcaOai,  XII. 
26.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
stand rhv  ivd  iiioov  xf^vov,  ^'in  the  interval,'^ 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  Greek 
nor  sense.  1  am  inclined  to  read  rd  iv^  fJnv 
K€lju¥0¥y  **  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 
"  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  thev  had  au- 
thority in  the  matter  that  wan  disputed  between 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  oy  the  veto  of 
their  colleagues."  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  pas- 
saffo. 
^  livy,  in.  68. 

»  DionysiuB,  XI.  46.  "  This,"  he  saya,  "  was 
the  general  opinion."  «&;  fth  h  ^^  iroXXdv  hH- 
X^i/^K  ^v.  He  must  have  copied  this  fVom  some 
annalist,  although  the  oldest  annalist  ooiUd 
know  as  little  as  Dionyslus  of  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  times  of  the  decemvirs.  Perhaps  the 
statement  came  from  the  memorials  of  the  Clau* 
dian  family,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 
impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes. 
But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 
also  the  account  ^ven  by  the  author  of  the  lit- 
tle work.  "  De  Viris  lUustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 
ted positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted. 
Ana  if  this  work  was  compiled,  as  Borghesi  and 
Kiebuhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  tha 
base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  oi  Au^stus^  it 
may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailing  opm* 
ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  senate ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  not  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. , 

Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Spmius  Oppitis,'^  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  p«to  of  th«  othM  <u. 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  ••■»'*^ 
with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,"  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres.   ^ 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  ,j^^^  ^  ^.^^^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  •m^g^th»  pltpdw 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike  *** 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
Bo  much  needed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thing 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared"  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  Duaiu..top.iUfaiiii»t 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  p"**"***"- 
into  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  tk.  eotuui*  uk«  the 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls**  ^l.'J' ^ r^nVy'^^TZ 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  iEquians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  Ii"".?»h7£t7he'^iJ^^^^ 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  r«nt'totb.m. 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war* 
fare  was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabmes,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,'^  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls'  sanc- 

"  Livy,  in.  58.  of  a  tribune,  and  it  is  said  that  "  omnes  tribns 

"  Livy,  III.  58.    Dionysins,  XI.  46.  earn  ro^tionem  acoeperunt."     On  the  other 

"  Livy,  III.  59.  hand,  Dionysios  says  that  the  consuls  samtnon- 

*  liyy,  III.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and  the  tribunes 

»  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  vote  in  favor  of  are  represented  as  seconding  their  representa- 

the  consols'  triumph  was  passed  by  the  centn-  tion,  rather  tlian  originating  the  question  them- 

ri^  or  by  the  tribes.    Livy's  expressions  are.  selves.    mXAd  r9(  povXl^  Karnyo^^cavrti,  9v¥ay 

"tolit   aa  populum,"  not  ^^ad  pldmn.^^  and  ptvadrmv  ahroU  ritv  Srmdpxw.    XI.  50.    These 

"  popoli  jossu  triomphatum  est,"  not  *^pUbis  circumstances  suit  best  the  comitia  of  centuries, 

juaso*"    Yet  the  vote  u  passod  on  the  motion  for  the  oonsula  could  not  enter  the  dty  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  j)lace  in  August.  Again  the 
Gnwiniritmifftbofui.  ^list  closcs  ovcr  thc  cveuts  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
•riMooniie«ii>«ty.  ^^^  ^j^jy  judgg  q{  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  gi-ew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vieor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
Ff«*edinCT  of  Doiiiu.  solvcd  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
tribaiifc"*''  *" "  »*''  gjj  «  jjp  Q^Q  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 
'*  we  .will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are  ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance."  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electJng  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nine  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused"  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,**  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, w^hen  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared"  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  oAide  tlicir  impcrinni,  and  8o  giving  tip  have  voted  for  no  onBi  and  there  was  no  legfl 

their  claim  to  a  triuiiij.)h,  and  would  necessarily  return. 

assemble  the  i>C()]ile  without  the  wiUls.  Besides,  ••  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy's  nar- 

the  Question  of  u  triumjih  miL,'ht  be  more  justly  rative.    AtYer  saying  that  Duilius  dismi.nsed  tlie 

dcciaed  by  the  pooj»lo  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  only  five  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martius,  than  bv  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum.     If  election  on  any  future  day,  "concilium  dimisil, 

Livy's  expression,  "omncs  trihus  rogationcm  ncc  deindo  comitiorum  causA  habuit,"   'Ln-y 

acceperunt,"  could  be  relied  upon,,  it  would  go  goes  on  as  follows,  **  satis  factum  legi  aiebat, 

far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of  quoo  numero  nusquam  praefinito  tribunis,  mwlo 

centuries  with  that  of  tribes,  in  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquerentur  sanciret,  et  ab  iis  qui  creati 

turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Roman  essent  oooptari  collegas  juberet.     Recitabatquf' 

constitutional  history,  began  at  letiat  as  early  as  rogationis  carmen,"  <fec.    Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  year,  by  which  it  wa.s  made 

clients  into  the  tribes.    Fifty  years  later^  in  the  a  capital  offence  in  any  tribune  to  go  out  of  of- 

vear  3o9,  Livy  speaks  of  the  "pr£erogativa  tri-  fice,  or  to  let  the  year  expire  without  proviiLing 

Dus^"  and  the  "jure  voeata3  tribus,"  at  the  co-  for  the  election  of  new  tribunes  to  succeed  him  : 

mitia  of  centuries,  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  implied  in  those  expressions  a  clause,  authorizing  the  elected  tribunes,  if 

was  then  of  recent  introduction.    See  Livy,  fewer  than  ten,  to  fill  up  their  number  by  choc'S- 

V.  18.  ing  their  own  colleagues.     Niebuhr,  on  the 

"  Livy,  III.  64.     "Cum  ex  veteribua  tribu-  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new  law, 

nis.  negarct  ullius  so  rationem  habiturum."  now  proposed  oy  Duilius;   and  lie  therefore 

"  "  Cum  alii  candidati  tribus  non  cxplercnt."  reads,  *'  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptari  cA- 
'*Ex])lerc  tribiin,"  and  "explore  centuriam,"  legas  jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  Duilius, 
signily  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  "juberet^"  re- 
of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contained  in  ferring  to  the  former  law.  I  think,  however, 
the  tribe  or  century',  as  was  required  to  consti-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 
tute  its  snftrage  :  'for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes  for  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  tor- 
were  divided  amoiitrst  so  many  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  bet  n 
no  one  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  he  would 
tribe  in  his  favor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses  "aiebat'' 
voted  for  no  one.  And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  "recitabat,"  but  rather  "dixit''  and  "re- 
on  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit."  And  besides,  what  likelihood  is  there 
tribes  in  his  favor,  the  eomitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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was  duly  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two'^  of  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duilius,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Th«n*.wcoii.uiottaii. 
ture.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  *♦••''»•• 
cinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  m  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhap&  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate  :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius"  and  T.  Virginius  Caelimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  hkely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  ^h  t«  i  u 
erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius,  *  *" 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*^  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state  :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  a.u.c.sos.  a.c.444. 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus**  and  C.  Julius.     Immediately  v^tki^°^   * '""' 

the  oommonB  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  single  day,  if  there  was  a  very  jrreat  nam- 

were  complaining  of  Duilius's  conduct?  Where-  ber  of  candidates.    And  thiia  the  tenses  aiebat 

as  it  is  vcrj'  conceivable  that  the  clause  api)ealcd  and  recitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  express 

to  by  I>uiliU8  liad  been  inserted  by  him  in  his  the  defence  which  Duilius  was  in  thl  hahit  of 

former  law,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  very  ob-  makin{jf,  whenever  liis  conduct  was  called  in 

jcct  which  he  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,  the  securing  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeins  and  A.  Atemius, 

tricians  into  the  number  of  tribuneB.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

clause  would  then  have  been  passed  without  law  "Do  multOB  Bacramcnto."    Livy,  HI.  65, 

suspicion,  as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Kepub.  II.  85. 

might  seem  intended  mereljr  to  relievo  the  trib-  "  Livy,  III.  65.  The  consuls  at  this  time  came 

une  presiding  at  the  comitia  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    Dionysiiu, 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  ca.se  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Livy,  IV.  87. 

De  perfectly  innocent;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  Livy,  III.  65. 

hia  power  to  secure  the  election  often  tribunes  "  Livy,  III.  65. 
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we  hear  again  of  the  young  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  decemvir  Appius 
and  of  Kaeso  Quinctius.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  their 
organization,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals :  the  consuls  took  their 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius  ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Ev^  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clubs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  c.  809.  A.  c.  tins  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
^ncti^'iii**oLI:  froni  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Qumctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
**^  ••*•  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said'^  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  indiWdual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes**  hqw  the  -^quians  and 
Volscians  broke  in  upon  the  Koman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  ^ned  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  int^r- 
nal  disputes  returns,  and  we  find"  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  mterest,  and  in 

"  Shakspeare  has  truly  seized  this  point  in  cannot  expect  to  be  distingnishcd  as  eariy  in 

the  character  of  the  triouncship,  Uiat  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  recommended  at  once  to 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their  family, 
vanced  age ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriola-       Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nus  are  elderly  men,  like  tlie  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Gracchi,  were  chosen  from  families,  which, 

modem  times ;  and  the  aristocratical  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  were  ^ct  in  the  highest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength :  "  Aged  sir.  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  to 

hands  off."     "  Hence,  rotten  thing  1  or  I  will  the  office,  for  then  they  enioyed  all  the  aristo- 

Bhake  thv  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    So  the  cratical  advantages  of  hereditary  distinction,  ri- 

po^ular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Athenagoras.  com-  though  their  office  was  still  a  popular  one. 
plains  of  the  youth  and  presumption  or  Her-       "  Li^T,  HI.  66. 
moc^ates  and  his  party.    And  this  is  natural ;       "  Livy,  III.  66. 
for  he  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  to  fiune,       "  ^^i  l^V.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  marriages  betweei)  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  bat  the  other  nine  tribunes,*^  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  msJae  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  ifm.  j^^ouawm 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  somethitag 
more  of  distinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Florus"  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
bein^  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"^  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleagues ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently  urged  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com- 
mons.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  interest  prupe^'by^h  coT 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  ^SSShSSaS^om. 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  itailitary  ""*** 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,"  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
mihtary  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  three  onlv  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,** 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luccres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  suffragia^  it  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  thVee  patrician  tribunes  had  been . 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinius.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius." 

»  Livy,  IV.  1.  "  Livy,  IV.  8.    Dionysius,  XL  55. 

^  IleAAa  Kar*  AWiiXuv  nl  fiiaia  tXtySv  n  Kol  "*  VII.  19.    Dionysius  also  agreed  with  him, 

iMarrov.     VII.  19.  XI.  60. 

»  Tertiam  seditionem  indtavit  matrimonio-  •  In  the  MSS.  of  Livy.  this  laat  tribune  i» 

rum  dii^itas,  ut  plebcii  cum  patriciis  jungeren-  called  *'  T.  Cclius,"  or  *'  Ctclius,"  or  "  Cscilius ;" 

tar.    Qui  tumultus  in  monte  Jouiculo,  duce  Ca-  Cseuiliua  is  the  reading  followed  in  Drakon- 

ualeio,  tribuno  plebis,  exnrsit.     Floras,  I.  26.  borch's  edition,  but  Bekkor  hiia  adopted  the 

"livy,  IV.  6.  correction  of  Sigonius,  "T.Cloelius."  In  Pio- 
9 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  out  of  these  three,  Sempronius  and  Oloelius,  were  chosen 
^  from  families  especially  noted,  twelve  years*®  earlier,  for  their  vio- 

«P^«Btm«Dt^f  cooMui  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
"*       '  bands  of  associated  followers.     This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  eflScient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  livy's  story**  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  all^d 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  wheUier 
other,  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appomted  interrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  yain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  account*'  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vaiyiag  aeeooau  of  ^ays  that  in  uo  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tium  tnmaetioDt.  ^g^^  q^^  ^]^q^  ]j^JjJ  Jqwu  his  ofl&cc.  Aud  as  wc  find  the  record  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured*" 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
^appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
•called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
of  the  decemvirate,  imismuch  as  tlie  supreme  eovemment  was  aerain, 

New  CMMUtutlon.  Cm-    ,  ,.  ,,  ^.*^  9.  j.i_       -T^     i 

•or«,quii'.tori,andtrib-  to  SDcak  m  moQem  lanffuaffe,  put  m  commission,  and  the  kinsrlv 
powers,  formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 
Ndivided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  fi^om  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie* 
buhr  thinks,**  by  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

(lores  tlio  MSS.  read  Vi6tmi.  for  whicli  the  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this^  and  finally,  to  aim- 

ore  have  corrected  Koivnos  (Quintius,  or  Quinc-  plify  the  question,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribunes 

tins).     In  Dionysitis,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  by  oon- 

K>6ffiov  SiKcXtfv,  but  the  co^omen  enables  us  to  suls. 

correct  this,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightiy  ^  Dionysins,  X.  41. 

given  KAvXfov  Xiki\6v.     Ncibiihr  Bays^that  L.  "  l-'^vv,  IV.  7. 

Atilius  must  have  been  a  plebeiim,  because  the  *■  Lydus,  de  Magistratibus,  I.  88.    Bnt  the 

Atilil  were  a  plebeian  family,  and  tne  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confusions  of  the  passage  in  which  this 

who  wfts  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  356,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

prcssly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  *■  Niebuhr,  Vol.  H.  p.  410,  Engl.  Transl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  tlio  decemvire;  and  it  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  ^gl.  Transl.    It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censor* 

patrician  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  oenturiata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  histor^-^  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  coriata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  familv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality ;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Ro-  buhr  infers  from  this  difference  between  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  wc  do  not  hear  of  any  censorehlp  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

rtriciim  iElii  or  Caicilii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  tne  curie, 

think,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  oentories,  and  oonfizmed 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  curite. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  ••ibune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph/*  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  c(.^cending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  it.i«HiBrtitjMwiM4. 
of  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  •*  *•  eommoofc 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  aavinff 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  politicid 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  ^,^  «ky  tut  wm 
de»red  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  ««*«*»y  »«»"»*>• 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression  ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes  ;  they  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra-  - 
cies,  and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  80 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  then:  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  mterf^re  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too'high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

*  Zonaras,  VTI.  19.    It  might  be  a  cnrioos  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  had 

qnestion  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  less  importance  of  hiB 

umph,  in  which  the  oonqnering  general  walked  military  succesges. 

on  foot  instead  of  riding  m  his  chariot,  was  not  ^  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  ed. 

first  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the  1822. 
scddierB ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  ita 
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If  this  view  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wisely  than  M.  Duilius ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneship  to  the  patricians,  In  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
,  instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratical  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all.  V^ 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

INTERNAL  HI8T0RT  FROM  812  TO  850— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OP  IT  BY  MAMERCUS  uEMILIUS— SP.  MiELlUS  AND  C.  AIIALA— THE  QU.^- 
TORSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


"  What  can  be  more  inBtmctive  than  to  obaerve  the  flret  principles  of  right  sprin/jing  up, 
involved  in  saperetition  and  pollated  with  violence ;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  ravorablc  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  worked  itself  into  clearness  ?''— Burke,  Abridgment  of  English  Histor)-,  Book 
HI.  Chap.  IX.  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend-  < 
ency  of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  an^  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydidcs  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocraticaP  and  democrat! cal 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

^  The  aristocratical  hatred  ag^ainst  Socrates  is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Clouds  of  Anstophanes  ;  and  other ;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  of 
the  famous  specchof  Cleon  on  the  question  of   improvement,  of  truth,  of  principle — ^in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytileneeans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and  life  of  inao, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democratical  party.    Political  parties  arc  cause  all  who  arc  low  in  intellect  and  moraU, 
not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  •  from  the  highest  rank  in  society  down  to  the 

man :  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  good  humblest. 
or  evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  those 
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Italian  artists'  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But,  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  became  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cuma'  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader  ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines*  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  nave  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy  ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  o««^  ehamtor  «f 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition;  «i"»»«^8i»'iod. 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  JSmilius.  Nine 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  ^*' 
proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  -^milius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  years,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  it.  Its  original  business'  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretion allowea  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.  The  cen^rs  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

^  In  spedmeiis  of  EtruBcan  vases  and  frescoes  by  Pindar,  Pytli.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmeto 

fiven  by  Micali  in  the  atlas  aocompanying  his  taken  Arom  the  enemy  on  this  da^,  and  sent  aa 

iistory  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  dia> 

those  pnblished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqaa-  covered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amount 

rian  Society  of  Borne,  it  is  carious  to  observe  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  and  bears  an  inscription 

how  many  of  the  snbiects  are  taken  fW>m  the  wliich  tells  its  story,  "  that  Ilicro,  the  son  of 

story  of  the  siege  of  Tnebea,  and  still  more  fh>m  Binomenes,  and  the  Syracusans,  offered  it  to 

that  of  Troy.   Many  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  Cu- 

sabjects  occur  are  thought  to  bo  actually  of  ma."    See  Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  Grseo.  torn. 

Athenian  manuikctnre ;  others  appear  to  be  Itol-  I.  p.  84. 

ion  imitationfl ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  ^  Thucydides,  VII.  68. 

stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were  well  •  •  livy,  IV.  24. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Grecian  art  *  Magistratus,  cui  scribarum  ministerium  cus- 

admired  and  sought  after.  todlseque  et  tabularum  cure,  cui  arbitrium  foi^ 

■The  naval  victory  of  Cuma  was  won  by  Hiero,  mul»  censendi  subjiceretur.    Livy,  IV.  8. 

the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelon,  over  the  ^  See  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  Liyy, 

Etruscans,  in  the  year  474  B.C.  Olymp.  76-8.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  42,  44.    See  also  Zo- 

It  is  commemorated  by  Diodoms,  XL  51,  and  naras,  VII.  19. 
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of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  riffht  of  yo^ig,  and  a  list  of  the  serarians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  returns  dehberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications^  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  genera]  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man"  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,'*  if  he  induk^ed  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,"  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,"  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  oflPender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;*^  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate  ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  serarians,  nor  was  their  power 
powrr  of  th«  MDMn  ^^"™^^^  ^  *^^  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
o^^Mh^propertroTIK  affect  his  fortune.  It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
'*'  **  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  ;  for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

I 

'  For  instance,  whether  a  man  claiming  to  he-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  but  he  oould 

long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirty-five  tribes, 

compatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian ;  all  and  so,  in  cfToct^  disfhmchise  him.    And  yet 

retui  trades  being  forbidden  at  thiB  time  to  the  the  expression  "  m  lerarios  referri,'^  is  enuivn- 

oommons.    See  Dionysius,  IX.  25.  lent  to  ^^  in  Centum  tabuhis  reforri,*^  and  tliis 

*  This  was  called  a  *' judicium  turpCj^"  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the '*ci vitas  sine 

this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  suffraffio ;"  for  Ocllius  says  expressly,  tliat  **  in 

specified  by  the  lawyers:  as,  for  instance,  if  a  hastabulascensoresrefcrri  jubebant,  quo^nots 

man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonorum  c&usA  suffragiis  privabant.^^  XVI.  18.   It  would 

raptorum,  or  tutela),  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movcre,"  and  **  in 

Ac.    Bee  Gains,  Institutes,  IV.  i  182.    And  the  serarios  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentouocs, 

disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  rc- 

and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.    See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (in  which 

(Xcero,  pro  Cluentio,  42.  sense  it  probably  is  that  Dionysius  spcalc^  ol 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fragm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing^a  man  *iV  rii  rfir  arf- 

"  A.  GeUins,  IV.  12.  foay  fvXdt,  XVIII.  22.    Fragm.  Mai) ;  but  that 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.  See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  ju- 
ry of  the  censor  Fabricius  expelling  Rufln us  from  dicium  turpe,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  all  his 
the  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds*  weight  political  riglits ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 
of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  Dy  the  consorts  colleague,  or  by  the  next  cen- 

"  As,  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     See  sors.   But  the  question  concerning  the  a^rarians. 

Livyj^II.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  ana 

*•  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  our 

XLV.  16,  in  which  C.  Gaudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  dilfer- 

Bors  in  tne  vear  584,  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  on« 

the  right  or  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another, 
his  vote:   he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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erty ;  he  stated  the  name"  and  situation  ofhis  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
it  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
desci-ibcd  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  these  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances*' of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carnages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  .times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- « 
narily,"  as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,"  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia."  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  property  o7*ih«  m>Z 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  '^* 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  poUtical  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  ;*  and  the  right  of 

>*  See  all  these  partieolars  in  the  **  forma  cen-  "  ^^y  XXXIX.  44. 

snails,"  eiven  bv  Ulpian,  do  Coni^ibufl,  lib.  III.  "  Ut  vecti^ia  populi  Romani  sub  nutu  atque 

qooted  in  the  Digest,  lit.  de  Oensibas,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (censorum  essent).    Livv,  IV.  8. 

fUb.  L.  Tit.  XV.f  •»  The  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tibor 

■*  livy,  XXXIX.  44.    Ornamenta  et  vestem  were  said  to  have  been  first  establiahed  in  the 

ttoliebrem  et  vehicula  ....  in  censum  refcrre  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius.    livy,  I.  38.    Accord- 

juasit: uti  decies  tonto  plnriaquam  ing  to  Gronovius^  excellent  note  on  the  weU>-- 

qoanti  essent  estimarentnr.  known  passage  in  Livy,  II.  9,  the  government^. 

^  This  was  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tribnte  imposed  on  the  twelve  defaalting  colo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did;  not 

niea  in  the  second  Punic  war  j  Livy,  XXIX.  15 ;  fiinn  it,  as  was  usual  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Kiebuhr  concludes  that  it  was  the  ordinary  But  it  was  fiirmed,  and  the  price  at  whicli.it  was 

rate.     **  Three  per  thousand"  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  cenAora  in  the  year 

the  latA  fixed  by  Cato  and  Valerius  Flaocus  in  548,  when  M.  livius,  one  of  the  censors,  ao- 

their  seyere  oenaorahip  in  568.    Livy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  this  very  circumstance  his  nickname 

V.  Salinator.    LiTy,  X!XLS.  87. 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  w^  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  sall^was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  exp]ained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'*  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  well  seem  too 
-great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  ofi&ce  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
A.  u.  c  815.  A.  c.  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
tSrfT?*iibiSiiuli  *5  tribunes.  The  year  815  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity :"  a 
*p*  *•*""■•  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  prsefectus  anno- 

nee,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  sufifering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,^  Sp.  Mselius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
and  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  corn,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude**  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  u.  c.  si«.  A.  c.  nent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
•■••  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Mselius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day  :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  p)atricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden'*  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

"  Polybius,  VI.  58.    And  a  censor's  funeral,  "  Livy,  IV.  18.    Zonaras,  VII.  20. 

ftinus  censorium,  nscd  to  be  voted  even  to  the  ••  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

.  emperors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  witli  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  anc 

cent  of  any.    See  Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  15,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  mu« 

XII.  2,  with  Lipsius'  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  htopUnn  ^p* 

passage.  vpoiSf. 

"  Livy,  IV.  12.  •  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaraa,  appoint 
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Quinctius  Oincinnatus  had  been  named  dictator  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctius,  m 
coDsequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
bis  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights^*  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  lie  tors,  all  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de- 
noted his  sovereign  power,  while  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tnbunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mgb- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h*  it  patto  dMtii  by 
hers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^'  ^^^ 
ty ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mae- 
lios  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,'^  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  vfere  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king;  and  Ahala,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  :.is 
work,  slew  Msetius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator" 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude  :  "  Mselius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  considship, 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lius,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  ffuilt  or  innocence  ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain."**  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Maelius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  aims  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house :  MsHus'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,*'  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  ^quimse- 
lium,  or  the  Maelian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  ,^e  eommoM  •»  in- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  '*'*°"*  ■'  ^  ^**^ 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
Maelius  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ed  L.  QniactluB  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  patrician  centnriee  of 

senate-house;  and  they  did  not  separate  till  kniffhts  or  cavalry.    Ana  so,  afler  the  death  of 

evening,  that  the  result  of  their  measures  might  Moelius,  Ahala  is  described  us  returning  to  the 

not  be  prematurely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  '*  stipatus  caterv&  patriciorum  juve- 

the  Capitol  during  the  night,  and  the  appear-  num."    Livy,  IV.  14. 

ancc  or  the  dictator  in  the  Forum  early  in  the  "  Dionysius,  XII.  1.    Fragm.  Mai. 

morning,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  "  Livy,  IV,  15. 

have  been  the  designs  of  Mslius,  remind  us  of  *  ^*  Jure  caesum  pronuntiavit,"  an  expression 

the  Doge  of  Venice,  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  as  technical  and  otHcial  as  our 

getic  measures  by  which  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  'h'ustifiable  homieido."    Suetonius 

conspiracy  of  the  Querini  and  Thiepoli.     See  pronounces  this  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

Dam,  B.  Vll.                                                         .  of  Cssar,  "Preegravant  cKtera  facta  dictaqoe 

*  Zouaras  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut .  .  .  jure  ctesus  existimetur.^^    C.  76. 

lii  tHw  Initnr,    This  may  include  the  plebeian  "*  I^iebuhr.  Vol.  II.  note  \i2S.    Hansen,  Be- 

c-entniies  of  knights,  but  it  certainly  applies  schreibung  der  Stadt  Kom.  Vol.  HI.  p.  46. 

mainly  to  the  pa&icians,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  $  157.    £d.  Miiller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome ;''  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  them,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  quaestores  parricidii  alqpg 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story*"  to  be  found  in  some  of 
siory  of  L.  BifaiDciH  tho  snualists  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
SSJiST*^"^  ijj  ciu8>  that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
w^*^  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Mcelius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,""  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  f*  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 

Rrai«fa«Btiii«ato  ^*^*  ^°  ^*°*'  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  commons;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
*"  '^'  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  theu*  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  Tamily  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

*^  Valeriua  MaximaB,  V.  8,  i  2.    And  so  Ci-  be  Pliny^e  meaning.    Then  the  Bale  of  Malins* 

oero,  de  EcpublicA,  I.  8.    Offeneio  oommemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

ratnr  Ahalro.    He  had  jnat  before  epoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  com  had  really 

*'  Camilli  exilimn,''  and  immediately  ancrwarda  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  "invidia  Kasicse."    Now  offensio  is  reduction  of  pricoa  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  tem[i^  and  may  signify  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  exilinm  or  invidia;  either  **  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala."  or  ^*  the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred.''  But  tlien  this  odium  may  **  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  Btatno, 
have  induced  him  to  leave  Some,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  Doth  B{)ecify 
did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 
then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougn,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Avcutiiie  and  the  river.  But  as 
of  the  pseudo-Cicero  pro  Domo,  c  82,  and  this  liyy's  expression,  "  bove  aurato  extra  portam 
may  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigeminam  est  douatu^,"  is  rather  strange,  his 
without  much  exaggeration.  editors  have  proposed  various  corrections, 
"  Livy,  IV.  *I6.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  of 
"  Plin^',  Hist.  Nat  XVIII.  4.  livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "  bove  ct 
thw,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."  ^ut  a  bos  auratus,  that  is,  auratis 
com  which  Melius  had  collected,  and  wliich  comibus,  was  given  by  the  consid  to  P.  Decius, 
bad  been  confiscated  after  his  deatn.  But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  oV  the  soldiers,  for  saving 
ny's  expression,  "  in  trinia  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Samnito  war,  Livy,  VIL 
redegiy '  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  87 ;  and  Niebuhr's  conjecture  is  simpler  and 
same  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  **  et  statui" 

grlce.    If  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped   out  in   Livy's   text,  between 

;  would,  of  course,  require  three  nnndinsB  to  **  bove  aurato"  and  "  extra  portam  Trigemi* 

elapse  before  it  oouid  be  passed ;  and  this  may  nam." 
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century.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once ;  but  it  may  be 
that  Xi.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets," 
that  he  was  siud  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulvar  to  the 
covetousness  of  com-<lealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  qmte  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  followmg  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamercus  ^milius  ix«ut«nhip  or  na. 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  «*»«»^»»^«- 
the  censor's  office  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  coi^ul- 
ship  in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  tunes  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  bis  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

A^ain,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
328  mclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  rh»  t« 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  JT^ 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  326,'^  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  ^  ' 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  ^quians  ^' 
and  Volscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
sols, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator ;  but  the  consu!  ,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  m  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 

Sroposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
fiebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
livy's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Yeii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened** 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to  .lu,  or  •  w 

war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.     The  wil'lTi  J^tubDuttad 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught  ^  *  '*°*'>"*^ 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribimes,  we  are  told  by  Livj,    the  college,  must  have  gone  along  with  him  in 
,  .  1  . .  .__^i-        ^_  -^  .i_^    j^  measures  as  master  of  the  markets,  aud  his 


,      tll«     MIUU 

eonp«l   th«  eoomla  to 
■DbmU  to  lU  MitlMri- 


*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  are  told  by  liivy, 
had  taken  no  part  in  proposing  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  which  rewarded  Minucius  with  his 


acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  some 
ox  and  las  statue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  oon-    instances,  o^inst  the  wishes  of  the  patricians, 
tinaed  to  revile  him,  as  he  had  been  the  first   may  have  given  rise  to  the  story, 
person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the       *  livy,  IV.  24. 
supposed  treasonable  designs  of  Mielius.    But       "  Livy,  IV.  26. 
Ibe  other  seven,  oonstitutmg  the  minority  of       "  Li>7,  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  gi-eat  constitutional  points  ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
c  v^^'^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
4«.  'l«w  for  •  ftied  wWch  fixcd  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of  sheep 
SrX«TTSUr«2[  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
**"°"  jurisdiction.     That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  \& 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would T>e  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  ^asy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
A.  u  c  1  A.  c  ®°^y  ^^^  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  881,  after  a  long  interval,** 
4«i,  *w.w"  iand  foi  we  again  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law ;  recent  victories  over 
*"  **         the  Volscians  and  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 

of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  thdse  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
the  patricians*"  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
418.  "Thi  offlMof  th^  the  quaestores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
^rn  open  to'^th.  quitc  distiuct  from  the  quaestores  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 
*^     *  to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 

payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quaestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thiis  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and» 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 

"  Livy,  IV.  80.  "  Livy,  IV.  86. 

<•  Do  BepubUcA,  II.  85.  «  Livy,  IV.  48. 
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and  the  qusBstorship,  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  a^aia,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  soWn  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  ])iq«to.boi>ttiMHn. 
for  agam,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  it  rSL^i'ti' ^ 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen.  '*''^'*- 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jngera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
people  of  Xavici.  But  a  larger  division  of  Uie  demesne  land  was  ^"' 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely  ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  contmually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  bm.  a.  c. 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  **'* 
Bolae  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  w£qiiians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  newV-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resbted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
bj  M.  Postumius  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  ^quians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
BoliB  from  the  ^quians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  .cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  p„,«««di„g,  b  «««•. 
nected  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  i'»««>-«ofu»i.««d.r. 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that. the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed  ;  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  pubUc  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  Me.  a.  c 
siructions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  *^ 
open  comitia  of  quaestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

**  liivy,  IV.  47.  ted  by  plebeians  against  the  patrician  order ; 

^  r<ivy,  IV.  49,  60.  it  was  then  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

^  <*  A  plebe  consensu  populi,  oonsidibus  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judge. 

gotiom  mandatur."    Livy,  IV.  61.    A  remark-  and  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  injury  liad 

able  possage,  which  Nieouhr,  as  may  be  sup-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  ihnt  the 

poeed,  has  not  forgotten  to  app€«l  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  should  be  submitted  to  them  for 

of  the  identity  of  the  popalus  m  old  times  with  their  approval, 

thepatricians.    It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder  *■  Livy,  IV,  64. 
of  f^tumius  was  regarded  as  a  orime  commit- 
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c<tttMt«bo<>tu»ag».  tribunes,  all  of  the  Icilian  familj^  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
rianiaweoottniied.  ^f  ^j^^  commons.  The  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  mstead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to/^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.     A  truce,  which  had 

been  concluded  for  twenty  years^*  with  the  Yeientians,  was  now 

th«"  Jid^rf"nSibI?  ^°  *^®  P^^'**  °^  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 

©f  uiK.ii«"of  tS^'  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 

1*  ner««H  tonx.  |^^  gome  exprcss  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  either  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  ^the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veii,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  *and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  df  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians  would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veii, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,*'  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  praetor  urbanus ;  the  other  ^ve  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay"  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  8».  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  360,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
*^  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.. 

**  Livy,  IV.  55.  14,  that  it  was  iisnal,  when  a  trace  waui  nearlv 

*•  Livy,  IV.  58.    Livy  says,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  terms  on  whioh 

848  the  truce  had  ahready  expired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not.  is 

had  been  concluded,  according  to  his  own  ac-  the  true  explanation  of  the  negotiations  tnat 

count,  in  the  year  880,  Niebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  durmg  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  *"  This  is  not  stated  by  Livj' ;  but  as  it  had 

cyclic  years,  of  ten  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  trib- 

tnat  hostilities  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Romans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.   It 

years,  in  which  they  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probablv,  however,  paid  very  irregularly, 

notions,  at  war  with  Veii,  to  pass  aw^ay  without  and  hence  tne  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

attacking  their  enemv,  because  the  Yeientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tax 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Ro-  or  tributum. 

mans  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  "•  Livy,  IV.  59,  60,  61. 
their  weakness.    We  see  fVom  Thnoydides,  V. 
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CHAPTER  XVllI. 

WAES   OF  THE  ROMANS  FROM   800  TO  864—TnE  .fiQUlANS  AND  VOLSCIANS— 
THE  ETKUSCANS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEIL 


mtyi4if*iv  rds  iteXtras  woioifttvou — ^Tl^UCTDiOls,  I.  18. 


The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  t^.  for^gn  hittory  «f 
fidence  in  the  details  of  evente,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  ^n'^lInthMUi'Jdi.S 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^''' 
nalists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  wfiether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  ^quians  or 
the  Veientians ;  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  tritunph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others ;  the  accommodating  annahsts  found  room  for  all.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority^  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almofit  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  .  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
teD,  had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  afiTairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  -^quians  and  Volscians, 
naving  overrun  Latmm,  havmg  occupied  many  of  the  Latm  towns,  power  b«twe«8oo««i 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
^which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.    After  the  year  300,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de- 
liverer of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  ^c*  woh^S*  u^ 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,'  we  read  of  them 

■  That,  namely,  of  Cicero,  in  the  often  quoted       •  Livy,  III.  62,  68.    Faati  Capitolini.    "  M. 

passage  of  his  Brutas,  c.  16.    *'  Molta  Bcripta  Horatius,  M.  F.  Barbatus,  do  Sabineis  (tri- 

sunt  ID  eifi  (bciL  in  mortuorum  laudationibua)  nmphavit)  Ann.  CCCIV.  VII.  K.  Scptembr." 
qum  fbcta  non  sunt,  falai  triamphi,'*  &c 
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no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome.  ^ 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  ^quians 
with  th«      i   ^°^  Volscians.     It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
•u*Ild^obeu!iii%I  league  of  M.  Horatius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the 
of  A.pitiiiniu*Tubi?  year  306  ;*  but  in  300*  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 
*^  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 

the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  EsquiUne  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo  ;•  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Alri- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Yelitrse  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Yolscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  eflforts  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  c.  884.  A.  c  til®  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,* 
^-  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
,  lated  of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
*  enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  -^quians  ;^  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,*  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

•  Livy,  III.  61.  the  vear  888,  which  "with  the  Roman  axm&llBtA 

•  Livy,  III.  66.  is  WhoUv  devoid  of  military  transactions,  was 

•  Livy,  IV.  1.  Indeed  cevoid  of  Roman  victories,  but  not  of 

•  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeata,  or  at  least  of  disast^^ra.    For  Livy  be- 

•  Livy.  IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  but  wishes  gins  the  account  of  Ihe  next  year  with  tlie 
not  to  boliove  it.  It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "Non  diutius  fortuna  J?quis  indulait, 
dorus,  XII.  64;  by  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7,8  qui  ambiguam  victoriam  Volscorum  pro  snA  am- 
6;  and  by  Aulus  Gellius,  XVII.  21.  Gellius  plexi  fuerant,"  Now  this  "  dubia  victoria"  had 
also  spealcs  of  "Posthumia"  or  "Posthumiana  been  won  in  882,  and  the  expression,  "non  di- 
impena  et  Manliana,"  1. 18,  8  7;'  although  it  is  utius  indulsit,"  would  imply  that  for  a  certain 
one  of  Livy's  reasons  for  not  believing  the  stoiy,  time  fortune  had  favored  the  ^quians ;  in  other 
that  the  common  proverbial  expression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Vobclans' 
note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  882,  took  up  arms  th'emselvcs  in  the 
'*  imperia  Manliana  non  Postumiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  inas- 

•  Livy,  IV.  80.  ters  of  the  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

•  According  to  Livy,  the  ^uians  had  ob-  truce  of  eiffht  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
tained  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  oeen  observed  from  325  to  338 :  and 
of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that  the  term  originally 
In  880,  they  are  described  as  suing  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  years,  to  which  three 
extension  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi-  were  afterwards  added ;  Livy's  mistake  consist- 
tional  truce  for  throe  years.  IV.  85.  The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  suppoaoa  tlie  whole  eight 
nowal  of  hostilities  is  placed  in  the  year  884,  years'  truce  to  have  been  granted  in  825,  and 
lAvy.  IV.  48 ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  S30  were  an  ad 
Bhould  in  fact  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  this  number. 
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the  ^quians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  ^„  „  ^^  ^.{^ 
agaui  on  the  frontier  of  the  .^quians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  ffJig,  bJ'St  SJ 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  ™** 
jectiire  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  336,  the 
people  of  Lavici^  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  ^quians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  .^quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  against  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  -^qui- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gained 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  rriscus ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  -^quian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Gpican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  ^quian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al-  ^.  ^^ 
liance  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.     In  342,  this  last  uia  Romj£TItiii 
people    recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the  ""     " 
Volscians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  oV 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.     The  Opi-- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously  ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Verrugo,"  and  of  tne 
castle  of  Carventum,**  were  taken  and  retaken ;   but  the  -^quians  suffered  so 
mucli  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
army  was  at  Antium.     For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349," 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetrs, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Volscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.     Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  it^  They  uk.  Tmmda^ 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  *»^""' 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

*  livy,  TV.  45.  been  able  to  find  any  notice  of  the  place  in  West- 
"  Livy,  IV.  47.  pbal^s  work  on  the  neiirhborhooa  of  Borne. 

»  IJvy,  IV.  49.  »  Livy,  IV.  69. 

"  Livy,  IV.  61.  "  It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

*•  Livy,  IV.  55,  56,  58.  same  race  asCirceii  and  Ardea;  that  race  which 

*  I|ivy,  IV.  68,  55.  The  position  of  Carven-  may  be  called  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelasgian,  or 
turn  and  of  its  castle  or  citadel  is  wholly  an-  Sikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and  religion, 
known.  Sir  W.  GeUpats  it  doubtfully  at  Kocca  bore  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  Greeks.  Tarra- 
Massimi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volscian  high-  dna  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Rom« 
UndB  near  Cora.  Bansen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthage, 
high  grround  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mons  Artemi-  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  common- 
sias,   the  southeastern  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybius,  III.  22. 

hills,  which  rises  abovB  Velletri.    I  have  not 
10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.^'  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
and  Artena,'*  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algid  us,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  ^quians 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies*  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered**  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Aiinr  k  lost  agiriii  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
»nii«iM.  q£  ^Yns,  and  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Volscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
^periods  of  a  few  days,**  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.  This  was  in  353,  and  two  years 
afterwards  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
Volscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  v  eii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358,"' 
the  Volscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  -^quians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici:  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territoiy,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  llemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veii  fell,  and  then  the  Jilquians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.'* 
R««„,  -uAikh  "^^^  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
aeoiooyftt  vit*iik,<m  iu  thc  couutry  conquered  from  the  -^quians,  at  Vitellia,"  not  far 
roatiar.  ^^^^  PraBuestc,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  Livy,  IV.  59.  with  Athens^  when  Lacedsmon  condnded  the 

"  lavy,  IV.  61.    The  present  Monte  Fortino,  peace  of  Nicias.    Sec  Thuoydides,  V.  26,  82. 
acoordinff  to  Sir  "W.  Gell;   and  according  to       "Livy,  V.  18. 
WeatphBJ  alBo,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtons       "  Livy,  V.  16. 
be,  as  is  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.       ••  Livy,  V.  28. 

I  learn,  from  a  review  of  this  history  in  the       "Livy,  V.  24,29.    Sir W. Gell  places  Vitellia 

Dublin  Review,  No.  XIIL.  tliat  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

■exact  site  of  Artena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Westphal  puts  it,  but  doubtfully,  imme- 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diately  under  the  nortneast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

spot  are  still  visible.*  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Campagna,  which 

"  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hills  with  the 

"  Idke  the  ten  days'  truce,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 
the  Boeotians  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.     But  the  ^quians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  ^quians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  tim  iCqdna  iwh-nj 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,    and  in  the  following  year  sur-  '*• 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.   Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veil,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  ^quians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus '"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  ^quian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this       ^^  mAtM^ 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  totiir^Mofth«aa3 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  .dSquians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  begmning  of  the  century,  yet  had  R«„ito  of  tu*  umc 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupa-  ""***^ 
tion  of  Anzur  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  .zEqui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
^quians,  instead  of  defendmg  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hilb ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  w«.  «uh  v«u  ua 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '"•»•• 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidense ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  Mtoauoo  or  Fidrn«.  n 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  iily 'Sip^ny'tiS  at 
cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  FidensB,**  between  five  and  "*"• 
six  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

"  li  vy,  V.  28.  modem  Villa  Spada,  Just  Ave  miles  fVom  Borne ; 

"  LivT,  V.  81.    According  to  Diodonis,  Vc-  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  straugera  as  the 

Htne  and  Satricam  revolted  from  Kome  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon.  Nero*8  /reedman,  and 

period,  and  Circeii  mast  have  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.    Accord- 

viuusly  and  recently  recovered  again,  bs  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidente  was  about  half  a  mile 

ony  was  planted,  there  in  the  year  862.    It  is  further  on  the  rood,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 

clear,  fVom  this  statement,  that  the  Opican  Ha-  isolated  hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  which  rises  im- 

tionjs  were  rather  roused  than  daunted  by  the  mediately  above  the  Tiber.    Westphal  says  that 

fall  of  Veil,  and  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  some  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  iden- 

Bomo  with  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tify  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  de- 

timc  of  the  Gaulish  invasion.    See  Diodorus,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  the 

XIV.  102,  106.    •  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Snenton,  near 

*"  See  chapter  XU.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tombs  of 

*  Westphal  places  UdeiUB  at  the  Bite  of  the  the  citizens  of  Fidensa. 
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«f  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  river. 
FidenaB  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;*•  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,"  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally,  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,"  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidenae  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  817,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veil.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenae,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Veientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,"  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  829  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre"  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  -^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidense ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually :"  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Veientians  for  twenty  years." 

This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
w     Hh  «&.  already  expired ;"  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

"''  also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 

truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  34T,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  FidencB,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  360,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Veii  during 

"  Compare  livy,  1. 14  and  27.  ••  Livy,  IV.  17.    Ho  speaks  as  if  the  Roman 

*>  DionysiaB,  II.  58,  says  that  Fidenie,  No-  colonists  had   revolted ;   bat  Niebubr   seems 

mentum,  and  Crustmneria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  same  time  by  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Virgil  names  Fidenfo  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  colo- 

mentum  and  Gabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban  colony,    ^n.  VI.  73.  and  drove  them  out,  ana  then  asserted  their 

"  Livy,  I.  15.    Strabo,  V.  2,  §  9,  p.  226.  Plu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidenai,  Crustumcriaiand  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race. 

ntB  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Komulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.     Tlie  common  editions  of 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  Fidenffi  and  Crus-  Livy,  including  Bckker's,  call  him  A.  Servilius, 

tnmeria,  as  in  Rome,  we  find  traces  of  these  following  in  this  most  of  our  present  MSS.    But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.   had 

Sabines,  and  Etruscans.     But  at  Fidenie,  the  '*  Quintus.^^  and  that  "  Aulas"  was  the  reading 

close  connection  of  the  place  with  Veii  (to  which  of  Aldus'  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition, 

place  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigonius,  Glareanus,  Pigliius,  and  Dsakenborch, 

ent,  as  was  also  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  all  prefer  the  reading  "  Quintus." 

previously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Romans,  ■*  Livy,  IV.  81. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.     See  ^  Livy,  IV.  84. 

MiiUer's  Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  361.  "  Livy,  IV.  86. 

"  Dionysius,  V.  60.  •  Livy,  IV.  58.  Tempos  indaciamm  ezierat 
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the  yenr  348  out  of  magnanimity^  because  the  Veiendans  were  distracted  by 
iaternal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive whicli  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  pirtics  tried  wliat  could  be  samed  by  negotiation.^  The  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^Equians  and  Yolscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtamed  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
mgo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour^ 
tige,  and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affaii's ;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  agiunst  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Vcii  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiei-s,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  mstant  war  with  the  Veientians ; 
and  the  miUtary  tribunes  of  that  year^'  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Yeientiaa 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  35 1,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  the  Volscian  war,^  and  notning  was  attempted  against  the  city.  Th«rfH*ofv«u  *«» 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^* 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
doable  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Platsea,  a.  u. cim.  a.  g 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^' 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  sie^e  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veu,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell's  meas- 
urements,^^ was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidai)le 
interruptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is^  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  roust  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  circumvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  Hnes 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  Veii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintidned  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  circumvaUation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  ,  ^  .^ 
Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  »»■  AttMk.  i»«u  00 
Veii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.  They  attacked  the  *'^»^*™y- 
Roman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  cquntry  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

^  See  note  48  of  the  last  chapter.  description  of  the  Peloponnesian  lines  roan4 

*'  livy,  IV.  61.    Ab  his  primum  drcnmsessi  Platea:  H  riixpt  tlx*  ^^^  ^o^s  ntpi^Xovt,  9p6t  n 

Veii  sunt.  nXaraiflv,  koI  a  rif  i^iaOtw  d**  *Adnviav  hloi,    IlL 

«  Livy,  rV.  81.  21. 

*  Livy,  V.  1.    Ita  mnniebont  ut  ancipitia  mu-  **  See  the  oondusion  of  the  article  "  Veii."  in 

oimentaessent,  alia  in  urbem — versa,  aliis  fVona  his  work  on  the  topography  of  Home  and  its 


in  £truriam  spectaus  aozilils,  si  qua  forte  inde    vicinity, 
venirent,  obstruebator.    Compare  Thucydides*       **  Liv 


Livy,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
ress.  The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veii,  as  the  Veien- 
•utes  nft!!.  their  mid  tians  had  once  held  the  Janiculum;  they  plundered  the  Yeientian 
•MDtiMi.  territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,^'  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,^'  the  Panionium  of  Etruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  prope>,  Volterae,  FaesulcB,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  an}' 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
would  have  had  to  fear  from  a  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 
jM^Th6^Rj»M«,dj:  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes**  were  defeated  by 
cTniUuBp^Dtoddkl  the  Faliscans  and  Capematians;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruiia  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  saciifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.**  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furius 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  enoi- 
Th»  votory  of  th«  fall  ^cnt  man  in  Rome,  and  ^Jie  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
^idb"bJ*p!«SS  <iwJce  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
■**"'•  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  prcetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor,  and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  through 

^  livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  history,  that  Livy  does* 

**  Livy,  V.  17.    The  situation  of  this  temple  not  so  much  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 

is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 

goddoss  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Rome,  and  the  jprayers  of  the 

semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  Ic^pnd^  and 

of  the  rulinff  caste,  the  Frincipes  or  Lucuraones  merely  says,  "fatolis  dux  ad  excidmm  illius 

of  Etruria :  out  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandceque  ];)atriffi  M.  Furius  Camillua 

ligiouB  festival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictns  mn^istrum  equitum  P.  Corne- 

especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  Hum  Bcipionem  dixit."    V.  19.    It  appears, 

people  of  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 

lemnities,  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Cai)itolini,  was  not  P.  Come- 

from  foreign  coup*^-ic8.  as  to  a  fovorableoppor-  lius  Scipio,  but   P.  Cornelius    Maluginenf^ij. 

tunity  of  carryi III.  .Jii  their  traffic.  See  the  ^'Frammenti  nuovi,"  publiahed    by 

«  Livy,  V.  18.  Boigheei.                                                           ' 

*  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  Btory  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issne  of  the  Gaulic  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veil  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Yeii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thu» 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned"*  that 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  the  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
Ad  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Platsea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls  ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un- 
dermined, and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certam  that  in  the  year  350,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  DMr«»o(«  b«twM«  tiw 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  SSiiuJiSSrtS: 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  ^»*'y»*»«^ 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  tne  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,**  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  p^u^^  .tory  or  tk* 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  Sf*L'Jo^rf3!!L'^ 
gan  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  **"^ 
fields  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

"  Livy,  y.  19.  •>  Bionytdiis,  2U.  11.    Tngm.  Mu. 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices^*  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.     And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
▲      bet  of  V.H  d«-  overflowing  of  the  lake  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people 
dj«!l*ti  iMMbgtf  *of  Veii  heard  of  it.     Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,**  who  was 
'  *^  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 

talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Veii, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend  ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said  : 
'*  Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Veii ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  WL(n  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desu-ed  tr 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  oflp  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
ffenerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  "If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  o£f,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate  would  not  list^  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

Th«  TumMm  dig  ^  thiugs  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.     For  it  said,** 

^T&^oeZ'^t  "  See  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 

orth«iak«.  lat^j .  gg^  ti^at  ^jjgy  ^Q  j^Q^  ^jjgjj.  Q^ji  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing."  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  CamiUus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Veientians  sent  tc 
Tb*  KamtDM  nftiM  Rome  to  bcg  for  peace,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it 
pMcttotheVcientkiM.  j^^^  ^\^q  Etruscaus  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  othcj 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upoh  the  sen 
ators,  and  said :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  foi 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threatei 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengecnc< 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  ou 
country,  so  ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

"  DionvBius,  XII.  12.  *•  Dvy,  V.  1«. 

"  Dionysiiifi,  XII.  18.    livy,  V.  16.     Plu-       »  Dionyaiut,  XII.  17. 
tarol^  Camillas,  4. 
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Meanwhile  Marcus  Furius**  pressed  the  citj  on  every  side  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  had 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  ^m  or  th!'eit«ui  or 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veil.  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  tnrough  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  tnat  the  Veientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man*^  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Borne  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a 
vow»  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  eveiy  side ;  and  the  VeienUans  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely.*^  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita» 
del,  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  *'  This  is  an  accepted  offerinff  ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar  !*'  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Veientians,  offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  cuainw  ^auDto  v^ 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"  and  -i'->'»'»y'«"7- 
he  said,  "  What  man*s  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  ?*'  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  brins 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victory,  some 
evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,"  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ,^  ^^^^  of  j««o  b 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  gn^d  &««  vdi  10 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  born  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  image  spake, 
and  answered,  "I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

■•  Livy,  V.  19.  •  Dionysius,  XII.  22,  28.    Plutarch,  CamD 

■•  livy,  V.  20,  21.  Ins,  6. 

•»  Livy,  V.  21.    Plutarch,  Camfllufl,  5.  •^  livy,  V.  22. 

"•  Dioiiysius,  XII.  19. 
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citadel  of  Yeii,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  hill  Arentinus, 
which  the  Romans  huilt  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this"  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  known 

CMidUu  triiunpiis  before ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
v^^j-  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thank- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly; 
and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  ven- 
geance come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
iMrMM  «f  th«  Ronu  ^™^s,  by  the  fall  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
tSSS^  bj  A*  e<i^  their  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
qMrt     eu.  Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,"  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,**  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  hne  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,"  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumerinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veii,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally ;"  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  'hber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Civita  Castellana."^  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,"  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes"  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
BnfamiMon  of  K«p«to  ^f  Ncpctc  aud  Sutrium,™  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
ttdsatrittn.  ^reat  of  the  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.   They  did  not 

"  Livy,  V.  28.  Musino,  in  Sir  W.  GelPe  work  on  the  neigh- 

«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood-  of  Bome,  under  the  title  "  Ant  Mu- 

"*  This  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  tiaB." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  Lacus  Sa-  ••  I^vy,  V.  24. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  "  Westphal  and  Nibby  place  the  Etnuean 

city,  80  far  as  we  know,  between  them ;  bat  it  Falerii  at  Civita  CastcUana,  and  the  later  Roman 

seems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  oolony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falarl,  about  half  way  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  Honcigiiono.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  Gell  places  the  Etruscan  city  at  S.  Maria  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Ro-  •■  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  •  Livy,  VL  4. 

oept  from  the  Veientians  ?  ™  Diociorus  places  in  the  same  year  the  peace 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  something  in  oonneo- 
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surrender  themselves,  "  dediderunt  se/'  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
trium  also  exists  in  the  modem  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
and  Nepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  ^JJ^  omiaiaD 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as  ""^ 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tibe^ 
from  the  valley  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veii  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  £truscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Vulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeatj  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  Tb*7  er««  umih,  m 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  Sl*J2^rf'vd2lli 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  "^d n»*s*>p'»«»i«-- 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Vulsinii  '^*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  c.  m4.  a.  c. 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  "^ 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsinians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^'  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  .ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  w^quians,  even  from  the  Al-  ^^^^.^ 
ban  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  of 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  ^quians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

tion  with  Sntrium.    The  preBent  text  \b  oof-       ^*  livy,  IX.  86. 
mpt '.  Zo^Tf  io¥  ^v  &M»^9av.    Niebahr  proposes       ^Livy,  V.  81. 
to  sapply  M,  bat  the  oomiption  lies,  I  think,        ^*  l^^y,  V.  88, 
in  the  verb,  and  in  the  preceding  oonjoaction, 
maL    Bee  XHodoms,  XI v.  98. 
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consequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing  the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  860  TO  864r-PLEBEIAN  MILITARY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT  OF  CAMILLUS. 


"  SioxNivs. — He^s  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 
M£NXNiU8. — Oh,  he^B  a  limb  that  lias  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Shakspeare,  Coriolanus. 

^•$n9hTtt  yitp  a^od  el  «»XX«{  r)  fifytSof  i^t  re   kot^   rl  Uvn9  vd^a   tra^vonlas  it  i^»  Uairmf 
.     .     .     is  rvpavv(6os  hriSyfio^vri  roXifUoi  Ka^iararav. — ^Thcotdidss,  VI.  15. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  th^  beginning  of  the  last  war 
AdTttM  of  th«  pkbe.  with  Veil  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
^*^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 
-w    . .      • .  ^     as  ^as  been  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 

Th« ntneuiu interfere  .      t>    ■»     *     ^  t     .       t      •         *i  •  rm.°  111*^ 

withtkeeisctknofuib-  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  dunng  the  wmter.  This  was  doubly 
"^  unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 

their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  buixien  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,'  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
A.  u.  c.  868.  A.  c.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
'*^  asters  :'  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore  Veii  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
mgs  of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc* 
iober,'  two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
Call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  age,^  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Such  a 

>  livy,  V.  T.  •  Livy,  V.  8.     ,  «  Livy,  V.  9.  *  livy,  V.  10, 
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call,  jast  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evadinsf  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lie  land,  so  the  tnbutam  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  uqw  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  cdHftfii  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned ;'  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  •--  •.  n-  i,^ 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib-  ^^i^nBtnhmm 
vnes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow  '*' 

the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected^  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veu. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  seen"  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Yeii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  u.  c.  w.  a.  c. 
ititution  of  the  year  812  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  *'^' 
)f  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
Jie  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  a.  u.  c.  im.  a.  c 
mlt  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  **** 
>f  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  End.»,o«onh.  p«tri. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoe-  fiS-o^S«"n^jftht 


racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  "*'"**'''  tribun#«hip. 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  Livy',  V.  10.  examine  the  several  names,  we  find  a  M.  TiUn- 

•  Livy,  V.  11.  iu9  elected  tribune  of  the  common«  in  the  year 

*  Com  tribotnm  oonferri  per  tribonos  non  806,  and  a  Sex.  Titinins  tribune  in  the  year  816. 
poeaet.    Livy,  V.  12.  And  the  fhigments  of  the  Fa£>ti  Capitblini  de 

'  PignoriB  capio.    See  Gaiua,  IV.  $  27.  scribe  P.  Melius  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Mielius,  and 

•  The  namea,  aa  griven  bv  Livy,  are,  P.  Lidn-  give  him  the  surname  of  Capitolinus ;  so  that 
ins  Calvua.  P.  Mamius  (Msenias  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  bim  as  the  son 
correction  oy  Sigonins),  L.  Titinins^  P.  MsBlina,  of  that  Mseliua  who  was  murdered  by  Bcrviliua 
Li.  Farina  MedoUinns,  and  L.  Pablilius  Volseua.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patridans,  except  licinius ;  stood  sufficiently  within  the  precincts  of  the 
yet  it  is  certain  that  all,  except  L.  Farina  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  Cap- 
jfanlius,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinns.  Lastly,  Pablilius  Volscus  is  described 
plebeian ;  which,  althongh  not  a  decisive  arga-  in  the  Fasti  aa  **  Voleronis  Nepos,''  and  as  bear- 
mezit  with  respect  to  the  very  early  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  there  can  be 
oommonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumatance  of  no  doubt  that  he  waa  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
great  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oen-  moua  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilian  law  in 
tory  of  Kome.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  288,  and  of  the  &mily  of  the  no  less 
many  of  the  tribnnes  of  this  year,  four  years  ikmons  plebeian  dictator  who  paHsed  the  Pnblil- 
afterwards,  as  colleagaes  of  P.  Ddmna,  is  a  con-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

flnDAtion  of  their  being  plebeiana.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  wliich  exist  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
lat^t  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men's  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  ^political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  goids, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians^^  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
The  eommou  i«iit  ^Lud  thcre  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
them  with  ■De«Mk  ^^^  jgg^  g^jjjg  plcbeiaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,^'  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing  ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  interrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  inteiTex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Veii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,''  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plefaHeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
h«wiofv«i  ^^^  appointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veil 
uJiltnciJliii««uipi"  fell.  Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  361, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Veii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
rH.put*i  About  ihMithe  commons  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
•fttepitoderofveu.  trfbuncs  followed  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.'^    The 

*  Livy,  V.  14.  oonsal,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  Appios 

"  hivy,  V.  14, 16.  ClaudiiM,  in  the  jrear  808.    Thus  the  plebeians 

"  lAvy,  V.  17.  were  four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 

"  Livy,  V.  18,  Ftisti  Capitolini.    Frammenti  five  to  one  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  stlpaliL- 

nuo^i,  liorffhesi.    According  to  Livy,  the  trib-  tion  made  previously  to  the  election,  "utmigor 

unes  were  r.  Licinius,  the  son  of  the  tribune  pars  tribnnonim  miJitam  ex  plebe  crearetur." 

of  855.  L.  Titinius,  P.  Manius,  P.  Maelius,  Cn.  Livy,  V.  17. 

Genucius,  and  L.  Atilius.    But  the  fragments  "  Livv,  V.  28.    The  practice  of  devoting  a 

of  the  Fasti  show  that  for  P.  Mienius  we  should  tithe  of^  the  spoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 

here  also  read  Q.  Manlius ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indlscnmi- 

of  Cn.  Qenucius,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  snoU  was  first  to  be  brought 

856,  was  Augurinus ;  so  tliat  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  tne  tithe  mifht  bo  duly  sep- 

the  patrician  Genucii,  one  of  whom  was  elected  arated  from.it,  and  the  remainder  was  then  to 
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pontifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  Tliis  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory."  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;'*  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carnage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift ;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  Tb«Mmmonsd«iNto 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  "«^«'«^'*"- 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veil.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.*^  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361  ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
their  constituents'  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  thLg^^^^^S!^ 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,'*  and  the 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  oppo^tion.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,"  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- ' 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.    Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

be  equitably  divided.    See  the  advice  jriven  by  "  Livy,  V.  24. 

CiteeuB  to  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Sardis.  "  Livy,  V.  25,  29. 

HerodotuB,  1.  89.  "  Livj-,  V.  29. 

»  Liw,  V.  25.  "  Livy,  V.  80. 

»  JAvj,  V.  25. 
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vhen  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
^ ,  ^ .    ^    cians  to  placable  and  kindly  feelings.     Immediately  after  the  re- 

A  pmnt  of  land  in  tb«    .         .  |^^,        ,  .  /       ,  °  j         j-    •   •  r   j.i        tr   •       x» 

umtory  of  Veu  nuui*  jectiou  of  the  law,  thc  seuatc  decreed  a  division  of  the  Veientian 
'*'™'"^*  territory"  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberaUty. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
AitofBtion  of  the  time  whlch  thc  cuHile  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  Tlie  consuls, 
3  thS'^idiei  entoSd  ojxe  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
OB  thoir  offlco.  ^j  ^jjQ  senate"  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  mihtary  tribunes  of  the  year  864,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  ^ven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  ftx)m  taking  the  field  against 
the  Yulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Cflere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  efiecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
suls, he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,"  one  of 
S3  CHmUhlT'^'iK  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  having  appropriated  secretly  to 
rtti«.  from  Rohm.  j^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  portiou  of  thc  pluuder  of  Veii.  It  was  said"  that" 
some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,"  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Poly  bins  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leotychides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,"  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons ;  while, 
ficcording  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  m  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  cither  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

«  Livy,  V.  80.  »  Livy,  V.  82. 

■  Livy,  V.  81.  ••  DionyBioB,  XIII.  6.    Fragm.  Mai. 

"  Livy,  V.  82.  «  Diodonw,  XIV.  117. 

••  Plutarch,  CamiUus,  12. 
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a  confession  of  gnilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  fnrtum,  incurred  thereby  perpetual 
ignominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  like  that  of 
we  Spartan  Pausanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  for  makmff  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trid  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported*"  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  befall  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it ;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  imgratefm  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

8TATE  OF  FOB£IGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  SABDINIA,  COBSICA. 


•Unitimis  irpiyi^aTa  wp^  h  hXivt  itfpos,  ....   9§rm   itol  iiA  t%  UrofUs  ht^  nUv  Hwr^iv  iy«y«7p« 

POLTBIQS,  I,  4. 


Ths  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was« 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  southern  „^,^^  toth«»toir 
limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur;  its  northern  was  Yul-  of  tt«^mS*iffawipi 
aniL  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse 
by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty'  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survej^  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquamted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,'  as  its- 

*  Iiv5%  V.  82.   Plntarch,  Oamillus,  12.  Dio-  ony,  bat  ScyUx  does  not  describo  it  as  snoh ; 

itjsias,  XIII.  A.  whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  Luca- 

'  For  tho  date  of  the  Periplns  of  Scylax,  see  nian  and  lapv^ian  coast,  he  expressly  notioea 

Niebnhr'B  essay  in  the  first  volnme  of  his  their  Greek  origin. 

**  Klcine  Uistorische  Schriften,"  Bonn,  1828,  p.       *  Plutarch,  Camillas,  22.    It  need  not  be  sud, 

lOo;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  tlie second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 

nnmbcr  of  tho  Philological  Museum.     I  have  their  prasnomen  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or- 

said  tliat  Scylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  dtics  cognomen j  and  thus  Aristotle  would  call  L. 

bnt  Rome  and  Ancona,  with  the  exc      '         -  »-    •        "^    •      "    - 

the  Greek  colonies.    It  is  true  that,  i 
to  other  writers,  Anoomi  itself  was  i  ' 
U 


r  jiuuiiui  utuuB  ix^^uuiucuj    luiu    tuus  .oxiBbvuo  wuuiu  vnu  aj, 

I  exception  of  Fiurius   "  Lucius,"  rather  than  "  FuriusJ''  or 

liat,  according  <*  Camillas ,"  just  as  Polybius  calls  Sdpio  "**  Pab- 

18  a  Greek  ool-  lias,"  and  Kegulus  '^iarcas." 
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deliverer.  Heraelides  Ponticus*  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  wluk 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufBciently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  uxe  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belonging 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
tion really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
great  movement  of  barbarians  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedsemonians  against  Epaminondas ; 
80  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fall  of  Veil,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
TtextniMMi.  ^^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  th^  were 
Also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
sbores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania  ;*  and  amongst  these  were  CapuJH  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salemum. 

*  Plutarch,  Oamillas^  22.    Heradides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Etniscans. 

Borne  in  his  treatise,  Utpl  </^x9s ;  and  said  that  or  of  the  coniparative  antiqiutj  of  their  seven! 

a  report  had  come  from  the  west,  telling  how  a  settlements,  1  have  thought  it  sufficient  merely 

host  had  come  from  the  land  of  the  Hypcrbo-  to  notice  the  limits  which  their  nation  reached 

reans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power, 

taken  a  Greek  city  called  Rome,  which  was  situ-  *  It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  doubts  the 

,ated  somewhere  m  those  parts  about  the  great  existence  of  this  Cumpnnian  Dodccapolis;  and 

sea.  he  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  of  Etruscan 

\  This  is  tlie  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  Campania  is  a  mere  mistake,  ariA- 
writers ;  as  Livy,  V.  88,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  ing  out  of  the  common  cpnfusion  between  the 
Verrius  Flaccus  and  Cascina,  quoted  by  the  in-  Tyrrlicnians  and  the  Etruscans.  He  saj-s  that 
teroreters  of  Vii^il,  JEn.  X.  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campania. 
MS.  Niebuhr,  agreeably  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  obser^'ea 
Etruscans  came  into  Itcuy  over  the  Alps,  from  any  trace  of  an  Etniscan  population ;  and  ho 
the  north,  and  not  by  sea  from  Asia,  considers  thmks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  great- 
their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  have  ness,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Kome.  we 
been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.  Miiller  bo-  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  Etniscan  oolo- 
lieves  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nics  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  tlic  inter- 
each  other ;  the  Etruscans,  or  Rasena,  he  holds  vening  country  between  the  Tiocr  and  the  Liris 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Opicao  na- 
iled from  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north  tions.  See  Vol."l.  p.  74, 76,  Eng.  trans].  Hiiller. 
and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines. — (Etrusker.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  acconutof 
Einleitung,  III.  S  1.)  Mioali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  as  containing  in  it  nothing 
seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho  improbable.  Etrusker,  Einleitung,  IV.  I.  Pt>- 
cven  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot^  namely,  lybius^  testimony  is  positive  that  tlie  Etruscans 
the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  high  point  possessed  the  Phlegrsean  plains  round  Oapoa 
of  La  Falterona,  above  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  or  and  Nola,  at  the  time  when  tliey  were  iJso  in  pos- 
of  MugcUo.  (Storiadegli  antichi  popoli  Italiani.  session  of  the  plains  round  the  Po,  II.  17.  And 
y.?l'-^'*^'i.^l^^'?_  ^''om^thenco  they  descended  there  were  writers  whom  Velloius  Paterculufi 
i.j_*_i?4.          ^-  J -A  _        ,    ,      .     ,  .         ,    .   ^      [a  and  Nola  were 

about  for^-ei^ht 
^thefoandjUiou 
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Nay,  there  are  traditioTis  and  names  wbieh  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam* 
pania  must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etniria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Yolscians'  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.^  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  smce  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  fiam« 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  atld  had  wrested^  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Yeii,*  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veil.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
loaium,  Volaterrae,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times^^  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  bun-  Th«irf«utiQii.wiUiti» 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  *"•** 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysivs  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor^ 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  re^rded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritune  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans**  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Bome.  When  Patercnlusf  arther  quoteB  Cato,  of  the  OBcan  inhabitants ;  just  as  Mastarina  and 

as  saying  that  Capua  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  onoo  occupied  Bome,  or  as  the 

Etmseans,  and  yet  that  it  hod  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  con-  JStrusoanDodecapolis,  or  oonfederaoy  of  twolva 

Suest  by  the  Bomans  in  the  second  Funic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

lere  is'indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained  ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etruscan  Capua,  or  Vultumnm,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  oommonwealtb 

about  fifty  years  earUer  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Bome. 

Samnxtes,  and  in  the  year  of  Bome  281,  a  period  •  Servius,  -^En.  XT.  v.  567. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  diiBcult  to  conceive  of  the  '  *  Servius,  ^n.  XI.  v.  667. 

Etruacana  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  "  Livy,  IV.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  •  Melpura,  one  of  the  richest  citie*  in  the  coun^ 

question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  b/ Cornelius  Ne- 

gil  says  of  Mantua:  "Gens  ilii  triplex:  .  .  .  .  pos  [Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  III.  If  J  to  have  been 

Tiwco  de  sanguine  vires."    The  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  6auli»  on  th»  very  day  on  which 

of  these  Carapanian  cities  was  Etruscan,  but  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    Wluit  gave  occasion  to  this 

bulk  of  the  population  wasOscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representingr  the  coincidence  as  so  very 

they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnitte,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  gucM ;  but  that  generally  the 

of  the  Etruscan  donunion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 

and  the  inscriptions  which  have  reached  our  oontemporaiywiththesiegeof  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 

be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  Gauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwards. 

foandation  ofCapua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscans  *  Livy,  V.  88. 

may,  in  fiact,  have  been  no  more  than  their  oc-  "  HcrodotuS;  VI.  17. 

cupetlon  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventu-  "  Politic  III.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Diodorus,  XI.  88. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce^^  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etrusc&n  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  larg^  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Csere,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
^^^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
ffreat  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
mactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  mform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,**  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  mtervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  ^me 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  hcive  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,^^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers'^  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  m  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,'*  as  offering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste*  some 

"  We  know  this  by  tKe   BuroBt  evidence,  »  Strabo,  V.  2,  8*8,  p.  220. 

namely,  by  the  vast  quantities  of  Qroek,  and  in  "  Pausanias,  a.  17. 

particular  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  "  Pausanias,  X.  17. 

cent  excavations  at  Vulci  and  Tarquinii.     See  "  llerodotus,  VII.  165. 

the  "  Discours  de  M.  Bunsen,"  in  the  sixth  vol-  "  HerodotuH,  I.  170,  V.  124. 

time  of  the  "  Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  oorrispon-  "  Aristotle,  I)e  mirabil.  100. 
iienza  archeologioet,"  p.  40,  et  seqq. 
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of  its  moet  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertOity  might  tempt  thither  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  Its 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians ;  it  was  then  occu- 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,"  and  havmg 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians.'* 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ufiquians  and  Volscians,  ""^ 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
long  to  be  t^  favorite  battle-field  of  the  ^mans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  SikeUans,**  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  veiy  early  period  the  first  j^erm  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Sammtes.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  concjuered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
powerfully  arotmd  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maiiitain  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  ana  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Carapanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapolis,** 
to  serve  m  the  Athenian  armament  agunst  Syracuse ;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hir^  by  the  Carthi^nians. 

As  a  new  p  v)p]e  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  into  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  m^Mioo  ortb*  tootii  «f 
Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  i»»>y»v«»«  !«««■'«. 
donia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  CEnotria.**  The  natives  of  the  interior,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Gre^s ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  placet  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 

«  Herodotus,  I.  IM.  **  DiodoniB,  XIII.  44. 

•  Strabo,  V.  2,  6.  7,  p.  284.  »  Aristotle,  PoM^ca,  VII.  10.    Herodotus,  I. 

"  Thucjrdidee,  VI.  2.  107. 
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Pelopomiesian  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  veil  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causmg  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  trayelled,  we  may 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  CEnotrians  and 
Chonians,**  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  CEnotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under ^ne  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  a^nst  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  ^11  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league'^  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek*  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegiura. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
ChMartOT  ortiM  imm.  Stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,*^  a  mixed  band 
"^*°*'  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (Enotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaymg  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  "  The  Lucanians,  says  Her- 
aolides  Ponticus,** ''  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another  tes- 
thnony"^  declares  that  ''  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 

Eunishablr  crimes  ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
iw  will  nob  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Illyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
eharacter  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  r^;arded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 
The  extreme  southeastern  pcnnt,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

*  fitrabo,  VI.  1,  S  2,  8,  p.  258,  264.  Utter  part  of  the  fourth  centuij  before  the 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  101.  Chrbtian  era :  he  was  a  disciple  or  Plato,  Spea- 

"*  We  Atheniana,  Bays  Isocratcs,  ^oov  /ttrait'  Bippaa,  and  Aristotle.    Bee  fSnes Clinton,  rasti 

hiuv  Totf  ptmXo^hott  raims liis  dytwUn  ^TfiffaX"  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  All. 

Xol  K«2  AcvMyol  ri)c  aindv  iwXtpdas.    De  Pace,  "  NioolaB  Damascenus,  de  moribua  ffcntamn. 

1 62,  p.  169.  Artie  "  Lucani.*'    He  lived  in  the  Ao^oatao 

"  De  Politiis  aive  rebuBpublicis.  Artie.  "  La-  age. 

amL"    Heradides  Ponticus  flourished  in  the 
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iapjgians  or  Apnliaiis,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the  .^. 
Latin  form  of  the  same  name."  They  stretched  round  the  lapy-  '^'^ 
gian  cape,  and  were  to  be  fomid  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 
headland  of  Garganus.  But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 
beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  farther  to  the  northwest, 
and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet, 
become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse- 


quences.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  imsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  <«  «r^»«iiw lofiM 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  **   '*^'* 

ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desu-ous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  £pi- 
rus,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,''  and,  nnless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,**  the  mod- 
em Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Dssus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of.Epi- 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny**  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,"*  as  the  best  breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,** 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Sc^lax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  that  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  {uracies  of 

*>  Seo  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  151.    £d.  1887.  nesft  of  bo  flunoiu  a  man.    Bat  Diodoms  xam/L 

"  IModorofl,  Xv.  18.  have  left  out  something  in  the  middle  of  the 

"*  Bevmnus  Chius,  V.  418.    Bo^rlax  also  coUb  paBsage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  boffinning 

laaa  a  6reek  dtv.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessneaa ;  h  firtK 

**  Biodoras,  ^V.  18. 14.   It  is  hard  to  accoant  never  could  have  referred  to  r^  xiXtv  r^y  iiw/i«- 

for  the  Btrauge  state  or  the  actual  text  of  Diodo-  ^o/i/vnv  Aio^ivy  but,  aa  I  should  suppose,  to  S  vr- 

ms,  in  which,  after  mentioning  the  foundation  of  acuae,  such  aa  it  was  when  Dionvsius  flnt  Se- 

liaaas,  it  goes  on,  U  rainfi  tiv  bp^iif^ivf  Aiovdr-  oanie  tyrant.    Some  mention  of  Sviacuse  must 

ttfff  Kmrt9Kv6a9t  vaiptn,  c.  r.  X.  descnbmg,  in  three  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  docka  and 

finea,  the  ffreat  works  of  Bionvsias  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  r»  vtfXct,  as  at  i^resent 

widen   BiodoroB   had   already  mentioned  at  the  Bentence  is  either  wholly  nnmrnmatioal.  od 

length  in  the  preoedinx  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonaense.    Mitford  really  suppoees  thitt' 

nomtelligible  connection  with  the  foundation  h  ra^rm  refers  to  lissus.  and  talka  of  the  ad- 

of  LiBauB.  It  is  a  curious  Bpecimen  of  the  patch-  vantages  derived  fh>m  tnia  colony  giving.  IMo- 

-vrork  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  fbr  nyaiua  the  laeans  of  building  docks,  &c.,.atS(yr* 

the  whole  paasage,  beginning  at  ni^Mc  card  Wva  acuse;  an  inttfpretation  equally  at  varianoo 

ypiffffi^y,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  chap-  withjErrammar  and  with  histo^. 

ter,  ia  taken  apparently  from  some  account  "  Hist.  Natural.  III.  18.    NunuuHM  ai  Bloulia 

either  of  Faroe,  or  of  the  Greek  settlementa  in  oondiU;  ab  iisdem  oolonia  Ancona..  !Et]pu>lo*- 

tho  western  eeaa,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic  Magif.  in  'kl^iai. 

led  accidentally  to  mention  Bionyaius,  nnwfd^-  **  Strabo,  V.  1,  Mf  p<  812*. 

mwrt  ahrots  Awnvhv  roB  rppdpvaOf  took  the  op-  "  V.  4,  $  2,  p.  241. 
portonity  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great- 
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the  Etruscans,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes"  on  the  coast  of  Etniria^ 
j)assed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Ceere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
sea-port  of  Pyrg^,  and  carried  oflf  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea,** 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  simi  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  rodt  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms 
so  widely  aiid  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  most- 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYEANT  OF  8YEACU8E. 


U&wXiav  XKtwtuvd  ^n  Ipomi^hra,  rtvas  hwoXaiA^dnt  wpayp^aUKmrdrwi  ivSpas  ycyovhat  Koi  ody  v^ 
roXfiiifMrtfrovf,  cfVciv,  rohi  ircp)  'Aya^cAla  koL  Aiov6nov  rods  SiccXiiiraf. — Kal  wtpl  fi«ir  rOv  TvioAmv 
ivApwv  lis  Msractf  ivuv  r«df  iravciniffKovraf  .  .  .  .  ca2  M^tfAov  wo^9T^H¥^^  Hv  hruiiddeKovra  Xtfyov — 

i^/l^4.— P0LYMD8,iV.  86.  

« 

The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
acter.     The  S3rracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 

'  uf*  lUS^j  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  veiy  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sus- 
HanMomtM  and  Dfa>.  p^cted,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
•"^  themselves  tyrants ;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
:  ally  displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

"  DiodoruR,  XV.  U.  Pseudo-Aristotle,  CEoo-  Aristotle.  "Leucothec  GrseciBi  Matuta  vo<»- 
tnom.  II.  p.  1S49.    Ed.  Bekker.  bere  nostris."    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  646. 

"  "BAa/^cy  U  ro8  r^f  AnxoBias  tcptV.    Pseudo-       '  AristoUe,  PpUttc  V.  4. 
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richest  citizens  senred  had  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  mvaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,  while  Diocles,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stern  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen*  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  Know  nothmg.    Diodorus  ascribes^to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as  „  ,  _,^  , 

_  ,,*.,,'.,  ^t    ^         ^  Cod*  of  DloelAia 

severe,  be  praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportiomng  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  supeneded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  worteoruMttMoeiai. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  ^^^p-^yH-^^^ii. 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  "  War,"  says 
Thucydides,*  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  i^tocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  msKe  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  asainst  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  bc^nno  ordinary  pro|;nise  of  .character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and- twenty,^  not  EtAjAamMt^u*- 
distingiushed  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  °>'''"*' 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk'  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.     He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth*^  and  influence  of  a 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenio.  I.  i.  i  27.    ThnoydideSi  ^  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginiiiiig  of  his  career, 
Vni.  86.    •  when  he  was  fined,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  mag- 

*  IHodoms,  XIII.  84,  85.  istrates  for  addressing  tlie  people  irregularly, 

*  'B^iTyvTi^  Tov  voitodirw.    Diod.  XIII.  85.  Philistus,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  III.  82.    hiatoi  iiid^KaXoffKoivf^TivafnTtt  paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
T^ff  dfydc  T&v  woXXStv  i^oiM.  speaking  as  mach  as  he  pleased,  and  that  as 

*  Aristotle.  Politica,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 
"*  Cioero,  Toscokn.    Dispatat.  V.  20.  would  he  continue  to  discharge  the  fine  for  him. 

*  Demosthenes,  Leptines,  prope  flnem.  Diodorus,  XIU.  91. 

*  IModorus,  XIII.  76. 
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powerful  party  supported  bim,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  nighest  pitch  df  alarm  and  irritation  ;  for  Agrigentum,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Syracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Sjrracusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  the 
DMtiiofDioeiM.  «iact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  de* 
nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This' was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  break  up  or  intimidate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt**  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possession  of 
the  marketplace.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  vraa  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared^ in  arms  in  the  market-place,  "Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  making 
void  thine  own  laws  !"  "  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  «'  I  will  ratify  them  thus  ; 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of^the  govemmentjras  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
~     "  '   ~  .-    ~-        .      played  the 


BMtof*ti<nor  th««i*.  pears,  by  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.'*  Dionysius  played  the 
toeraticiaexiiM.  dcmagoguo  ably ;  inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,'^  and  urging  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  eflfectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  fwh 
rusciti  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence'*  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existmg  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

"  As  the  aristocrats  at  Corcyra  broke  into  the  "  Diodorus,  XIII.  96.  IHphnKos  had  com- 
conndl-honse  with  daggers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Syracosan  troojw  which  had  been 
heads  of  the  popular  party  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffectually  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum. 
about  sixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Biodorus,  XII I.  86.  Demarchiis  was  one  of  the 
of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  supersede  Hermocrates  in  the 
partly  to  prevent  tue  passing  of  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  co- 
alliance  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  coast 

'^  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  Dio-  of  Asia  Minor,  against  tne  Athenians.   Thucyd. 

oles  had  been  banished  some  time  before  [XIII.  VIII.  85. 

76] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affitirs  of  Syracuse,  *•  Diodorus,  XIII.  91,    Aristotle,  Politlca,  V. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  5.    Atov^9c«(  xari^yopdv  Aa^vahv  xal  rfiy  ^Xawttfp 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  4((iJ»9i|  rfn  rvpaw&oSf  6ii  rj^v  Ix^pav  rtfmBus  w( 

and  observes  no  ohronolofficaf  order.    It  may  6riiioriK6t  &v. 

be,  then,  that  Diocles  had  been  recalled  pre-  '^  Diodorus,  XIII.  98. 

viouslv  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates ;  at  "  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  danses  in  the  o«th 

least  tne  drcumstances  of  that  attempt,  and  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  Heli«a, 

the  affray  which  led  to  the  death  of  Diocles,  bear  at  Athens,  ^*  tnat  he  would  not  recall  those  dti- 

a  remarKable  resemblance  to  eadh  other.    See  tens  who  were  in  exile."   Demosthenes,  Timoo- 

Diodoms,  XUI.  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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The  Sjracnsaii  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the  friends  and 
eomrades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun* 
terparts  of  Eseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemyir  Appius  ;  men 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
recollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  of  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to  ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  tluit  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diocles  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  jjj^^^  tm,€bim 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  w^s  set  up  in  its  •jj^jtwi^'ttfSI 

gkce  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  "^  ' 
lionysius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,"  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
"  they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office."  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- ' 
nor  genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  conunonwealth.'*  It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambacdr^  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  ^ 
the  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended  :  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  dlies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, beaded  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  iiftportant 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dianysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
geniuz»  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  then:  own  gov-  ^^^i  ^^ain.  suu 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Cartha^nians.  •'p*^*^. 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.'  Tliese 
remained  faithful  to  him^*  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  Diodonu,  XIII.  94.  abo  should  be  invested  with  these  fhQ  powers, 

'  Xr^Ttrydt  •hroKfdntp.    It  IS  not  to  be  sup-  and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  which^ 

poeed  that  this  title  conferred  that  unoonstlta-  In  fact,  conveyed  them,   namely,  "that  they 

tional  and  abeolate  power  which  the  Greeks  would  let  their  generals  exercise  their  command 

called  "  tyranny."    It  implied  merely  an  nnre-  at  their  discretion."    Bee  Thaoydides,  VI.  26, 

stricted  power  of  condncting  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Borne 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

oessity  of  oonsulting  the  government  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  time, 

•A  to  nia  measures,  and  of  commonioating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

plans  to  them.    It  waa  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  its  proper 

das  and  his  colleagaea  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  aid,  in  fact,  convert  it  into  a  political 

they  sent  their  great  expedition  to  Bidly;  and  despotism. 

alter  the  Syracusans  had  sustained  their  first  ^  Diodoma,  XUL  IIS,  IIS. 
defisat,  Hermooratea  niged  that  their  generals 
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very  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popnlarity  amongst  the  Syr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufiferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  then:  attachment  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  -^  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  ^had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  thend.  Tl^e  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuab  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  hiib  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
praiuMi  •ttomm  to  *^^  ^^  *^**  large  body  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  m 
mt^^potrarS  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 
Sikelians  f the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  dnven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,*^ 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,"  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty*^  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  onl  /  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
engaged  in  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers'^  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  being  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  ^hom  he  could  most  i^ly, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govem- 
^^^^^  of  th«  ™®°*  ^^  Dionysius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 

Miica  of  hii  S^  mestic  enemies.  Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
'^  Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 

attempt  was  made*'  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian auxiliary  force**  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

"  Diodorus,  XIII.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tynrnts  to  ob- 

"  DiodoruB,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secnre  their  power.    TV  wa^tasetv 

"  DiodoniB,  XIV.  8.  votoOvrai  rfiy  ftrAMv  (soil,  ol  HpavMi).  says  Aria* 

"  Biodorns,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implyinff  that  it  was  their  oroinarj  man- 

••  Diodorus,  XIV.  10.    This  is  the  nfmiftmt  ner  of proceedOnff.    Politica,  V.  10. 

tAv  twXmw,  the  disarming  of  these  classes  which  *  Diodoms,  XlV.  64,  65. 

VBiiaUy  possessed  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-  *  Diodoms,  XIV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable;  and  in  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  womd  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifjdng  some  by  presents,  and  ad« 
mitting  others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.'^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca-  • 
pable  of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionysius  a 
tyranny."  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  hi.  vwmnmk  wm  • 
disputable  term,  resting  on  partv  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  *'^'^^' 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  differently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distingubhed  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,"  or  kept  up  in  his 
styfe  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  .thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
his  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.     Feeling 

"  BiodoroB,  XIV.  70.  Tiv^t  ^  M  r^  nectna  A  sort  of  privileged  order.  And  thug  the  offer 
v«pcArffi/3avc.  ThAt  this  institution  of  Byssitia,  ofadmission  to  such  a  society  would  be  an  effect- 
or common  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  nal  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  onoe  a  benefit 
cedemonians,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

at  Carthago,  and  even  its  first  origin  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "  Dionysius  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the  tyrant."    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  §  24.)    It  is  remark- 

(Enotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  AristoUe,  aole,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr's  opinion 

Politic.  II.  11,  VII.  10.    AristoUe  blames  the  that  the  HeUenios  contain  two  distinct  works, 

LacedsBmonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many 

institution  by  making  each  individual  contrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenophon^s 

ate  his  portion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

expenae  to  be  defrayed  by  the  publio.    The  ob-  orati(»l  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

ject  of  the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a  so-  Dionvsius  is  not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 

dal  and  broCherlv  feeling  amongst  those  who  simply  as  **  Dionysius,"  or  as  '^  the  first  Dionys- 

met  at  them ;  ana  eepediuly  with  a  view  to  their  ius.^'    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 

becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  tiie  ally  oi  Lacediemon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laus. 

together,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  deatii.  "  Mitford's  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

With  Dionysius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  citadel ;  and  ar- 

confined  to  his  fl^uards,  or  to  such  of  the  sol-  guing  that  Dionysius  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 

diers  as  he  coulamoet  rely  on:  they  would  be  he  resided  amongst  the  "  nautic  multitude," 

maintained  at  his  expense,  and.  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heights  of  Epipola?,  which  Mit- 

as  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  exclusive  ford  imagines  to  Iiave  been  the  citadel,  will  be 

feeUng  amongst  their  members,  aa  belonging  to  shown  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  full  of  suspidon  and  jealousy, 
and  oppressed  bis  subjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  enrich  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
HI.  texei  Mid  qioua.  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
"*~"  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  oost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius'  government,"  as  exemplifying  the  tyi-ant's  policy  of  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy,'* 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  ^as  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,'*  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Csesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy ,"*  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses'*  from  the  country  of  the  Yeneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
ii»  f<.rtific«Mid  eniarg.  plJsh  somo  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex* 
MSyrftcbM.  tcudcd  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

polffi  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  be- 

*  Politica,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tne 
"  Aristotle's  expression  is,  h  tctvrt  ydtp  ftwiv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syracuse,  as  at 
hi  Atowelov  r^v  oMav  Sracav  tiatvnvo'xjivat  «-  Bome^  took  place  every  five  years. 
viPatvs.    Tliis  can  only  mean,  I  suppose^  one  of  "  This,  and  the  following?  instance  of  Dionys- 
tWo  things :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ius'  exactions,  are  taken  from  the  second  chap- 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  (Economica,  com 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  Ave  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.     This  chapter, 
might  be  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  dearlv  not  Aristotle's,  but,  as  r^' ie- 
ofhis  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  jarop-  buhr  has  shown  (Elcine  Historische  Schriften, 
erty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  m  Asia  Minor,  and  Is  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
his  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  are  recora- 
be  very  mucli  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  ofii- 
really  possessed.    It  might  bo  thus  possible  oers  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  succes- 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.    And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  col- 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionvsius,  as  being  nnprece- 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of  him. 
me  an  absurdity.   To  notice  no  otner  objections,  "  Diodorus,  XV.  14.   Strabo  calls  it  the  tem- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Uithyia,  or  Lucina;  and  adds,  that  Dio- 
try  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nysius  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an.expedi* 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.    V.  2,  §  8,  p.  226. 
years  to  convert  all  property  into  cash  ?    For  ■•  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 
the  rest,  the  period  or  five  years  here  mentioned  *  Strabo,  V.  1,  §  4,  p.  212. 
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8i^;ed,  were  the  work  of  Dionysius.  These  were  built**  under  the  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  gteater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^a 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  ^jacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,"  and  built  a  strong 
wall  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  officers,*^  and  the  Syracu* 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to    ^  j^^.     ^^ 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resbtance  to  the  Carthaginian  power,  ^"^."^i^g^ 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.    The  very  diflS-  ***   "  "* 

culty  of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,'"  and  even  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  Hermocrates^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was- 
unsuccessful.  He  was  ^lad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  rint  tr««ty  i>t  iMoqyt. 
which  they  were  to  retam  poBse8sk>n  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  '"•  "'"•  ciittu^ 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^^  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  then:  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  then: 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  threi-  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

**  Diodorus,  XIV.  18,  41,  42.  may  be  sare  that  it  was  at  no  time  the  residenoe 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  the  poorest  chisses,  such  as  composed  the 

the  nature  of  the  Greek  citadels,  that  they  al-  aeomen  of  the  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  "  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    lie  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  Epi-  "  Locus  quern  vel  pauci  possint  defendere." 

polffi  could  not  have  been,  according  to  Qreek  "  So  Aicibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Thucyd. 

notions,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  roiatra  ith  rapH  toB  iKpt04- 

hand,  tne  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  crara  tiSdros,  dn  ittvo^Otnttyf  aKnKSart, 

fitted  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  **  Thucyd.  VI.  84. 

its  walls  were  washed  by  both  narbors,  yet  we  *'  Diodorus,  Xlll.  Hi. 
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tribes,  whose  independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  leftto  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
H«         tobnskit.  ^  ^^®  chronology  of  Diodorus.     It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 

^"^'^  truce,  delaying  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 

tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
suffering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 

Selled  the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
3rracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,^  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Lociian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,^^  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
H«  toddMiiy  d<eurM  ^^^t  ^ud  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
Iir!5d*"L^«eIfto  ^as,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property,* 
■■^^  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  si^ge  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily^  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybaeum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,'*  and  about 
three-quartei*s  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,''  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  ijray  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 
progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  theur  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
built  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  truQipets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici* 
ans  supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 

•  Diodorus,  XIV.  7, 14.  •  DiodoroB,  XIV.  46. 

«  DiodoroB,  XIV.  16.  •  Biodorus,  XIV.  47. 

•*  DiodoruB,  XIV.  16.  ••  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 

*•  Diodorus,  XIV.  44.  "  Bee  Captain  Smyth's  Memoir  on  Sidly. 

*•  Diodorus,  XIV.  41.  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  4S-58. 

«  Diodorus,  XIV.  45. 
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which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquercMrs ; 
a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  endeavorini?  to  reduce  the  remainimr  colonies  or  allies  _  ^    ^ 

of  Carthage.  The  Sicaman  tnbes,  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  sidi&n  mm  u  c»- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo-  **'^' 
sition.  But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the^arthaginiana ;  Entella, 
imd  HalicysB.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  thdr 
fimit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyse  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  fo;ir  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  again  ventured  to  besiege  Egesta,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  ob%ed  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,^  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  bis  having  taken  advantage  of  their  q,^  cbrih««u««B. 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  p^«*«»oai«%. 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  m 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.*  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Timseus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe^ 
dition  landed  at  Panormus,  and  everything  gave  way  before  it.  Motva  was< 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse  ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced"  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to* 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  Th«  curthagbiaM  be. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  "^^  syncoM. 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusiins  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  lana  ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbcH-, 
while  with  his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Neapolis,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  cliffs  of  Epipoke. 
The  position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  ctitiMi  ^m»  ^  ^ 
ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  ^'*^  pow«i«ikiij. 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde- 

•  Diodonis,  XIV.  48-64.  *  Diodorus,  XIV.  57-68. 

*•  Biodonu,  XIV.  54»  56. 
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eayed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Rome  might  have  ended  in  the  destriMtion  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerfiU  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  a£ford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
Dionyriu  propo«»  to  wlth  a  pcoplc  Impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
Moip.  from  Sicily.  nancs,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  bv 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,^  ''  A  king  s  robe  is  a  noble  windiog-sheet. 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  hve  or 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
where  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  make  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 
iniiLiit  crippled  by  w  duriniT  thc  summcr,  notoriously  imhealthy  :  a  malaria  fever  is  al- 
most  the  certain  consequence  of  passmg  a  smgle  mght  m  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
ihere  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.'^  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Cai*thaginian 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,*^  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
iMcnyifaiidMtnytthair  nyslus**  uow  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
^^  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach*  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afibrded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  wall«  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
'  masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

"  KoAJv  Ivriv  iirrd^tov  li  rvpavvlf.     Ifiocrates.       "  Diodorua,  XIV.  70,  71. 
Archidamus,  §  49,  p.  125.  "  Diodorua,  XIV.  7»-75. 

"  Thucydidcs,  VII.  47.  ' 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
^nts  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.'* 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  lujokiogi  or  t]»  sjr. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  larce  punts  ••■■•^ 
or  barges,**  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  thb  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having '  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcbn  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  ii,tr««t  or  tiM  CMtb*. 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  ''"^•*" 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Afr  «ca," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety. '  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arm^  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  o/  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  h^ped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,"  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
was  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  suteof  ib«c«rtiugia- 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  »« !»»•»  i«  sidiy. 
gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  the 
Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dommion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  ^eat  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  afiramst  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  ^ 
his  first  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  •tuck    um    iujiu 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the    "** 

•  DiodoruB,  XIV.  78.  Tliis  whole  description  "  Tdwo^uita.  Diodonw,  XIV.  74.  This  is  one 

seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of  of  the  touches  which  seem  to  argue  that  the 

Philistus,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  any  rate  a  Syrar 

the  scene :  so  that  tne  comparison  is  not  to  be  cusan,  familiar  with  the  harbor  of  byracuse.  No 

regarded  as  the  mere  flourish  of  a  writer,  far  explanation  is  given  by  him,  because  the  use  of 

I  emoved  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  which  these  vopOfitla  was  to  him  so  fkmiliar,  that  he 

KLg^csted  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  could  not  fancy  that  an^  was  requisite, 

the  niinds  of  the  Syracusans,  amidst  the  excite-  "  Xcnophon,  Ilellemo.  VII.  1,  S  20. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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Cartha^nians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  numbers 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,"  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedaeraon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.*^ 

The  principal  object  of  Dionyaus'  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
was  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 
na^ud  e«aqa«*t  of  Hcs,  aud  had  pcrsoually  affronted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,**  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,"  and  Hipponium,"  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
party  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  bis  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
DioD7di»«ndfleh«riou  ^^J  pHnce  or  state  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
Jl?*irtlJ"tCr"p5Srj  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
tnffMiy  St  Atheiu.  jjq  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;•*  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes," 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,**'  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,""  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  beUeve  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

"  Diodorufl,  XIV.  78.     The  present  reading^  •  Diodoms,  XIV.  8. 

in  the  text  of  DiodoruB  is  Vititftvalovt^  for  which  "  Diodonw,  XIV.  106. 

Glaverius  has  conjectured    iiiti/iatovs.     Mc3a-  "  Biodorus,  XIV.  107. 

IMimt  would  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  "  Diodorus^  XIV.  109. 

and  Mtiaita  is  the  name  of  the  city  in  Strabo,  ^  In  an  earlier  age,  however,  an  anoestorof  the 

VI.  1,  S  5.  p.  256,  and,  it  is  said,  on  one  of  its  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

coins.    Mcdamo,  or  Mesma,  is  described  as  a  same  name,  who  reigned  during  the  PereiAn  in- 

Loorian  colony  Iw  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  bo  admitted  as  a  oompet- 

quoted,  and  by  Scymnus  Chius,  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

••  DiodoruB,  XIV.  78.  the  foot  race,  and  he  ran  accordingly  in  the  sta- 

•  Polybius  calls  the  river  "  EUeporus,"  I.  6.  dium.    Sec  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

Biodorus  calls  it  "  Ilelorus,"  XIV.  104.    I  sus-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

pect  that  the  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  be  "  Diodorus,  XV,  74. 
**Helleporus," 
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intmrnmiM   wiA 
Ylito. 


itts  a  man  who  could  ejmpathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  Hit  iiitM«o« 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  >«»«»*«  "^ 
Plato  visited'Sjracuse,^^  and  Isocrates/^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ius  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea»  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
witli  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  folh 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,^^  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ousht 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran»  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a«lave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ur^ed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philozenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts ;  yet  the  mtercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder-  ^^  ^^  ^ 
ful.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the  "^ 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  *'  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^*  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and 'barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw -bridge  ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Jiluch  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  ml- 
ing  over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  p,eaiiw  «h«Mur  or 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  ot  with  «J»«»>«^'<y«~^ 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.     If  the  claim  to  reign  by  *'  the  grace  of  God*' 

*"  Diodoms,  XV.  7.  though  the  fSwt  of  his  having  corresponded 

'*  Whether  the  letters  professing  to  be  writ-  with  them  may  be  true  notwithstanding, 

ten  from  Isocrates  to  Dionysius  and  Philip  of  '*  Diodorus,  XV.  7.    Ati  t6v  voipiv  nis  rv^dih- 

Maoedon,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  ora-  yoi(  ^  uk  l^«<a-ra  9  «^c  miora  i/itXciv. 

tions,  are  genuine,  may  well  be  doubted ;  al-  ^  Cioero,  Tuseulan.  Disputat.  V.  20. 
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has  given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  jet  it  has  diffused  at  the*  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXII.    . 

CAKTHAGK-BAKBARIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE-EAST  OF  EUROPE-ORKECE- 

m'aCEDONIA— ILLYRIA. 


**  Csetcrum — qui  mortales  initio  ooluerint,  indigenae  an  advecti,  parum  oompertmn."— TAcmia, 
A^ooIa,  XI. 

The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
DifleaMM  of  neUnt  ^f  the  actual  extcut  of  OUT  iguorancc,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
"•**'^-  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.     But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  histoiT  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  language,  their  institutions, 
theur  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languas;es,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  thb 
QirtiM^.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketch  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  relations,  which  has  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fouruk  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the 
greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  giniu  dominioD  in  Af- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of  ^ 
coast  which  Poly  bins*  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed'  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbanans, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermeean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  anc'  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  ifsgmxis,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;*  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  «'f  f  loixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  *'  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cides  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phoeni-  pnaniein  «oiaiiM  h 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^""• 
outgrown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,'^  more  famous 
in  Konian  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum/  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermsean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,^  who 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid*  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  condition <irih«AiH«M 
edgment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  «vi«t.ofcwt]af«. 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

^  PoljbluB,  ni.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  dUpates  between  the  cituens 

'  'Oaa  ylypawrai  mXtvuara  9  litfSpia  hr^  Ac^tj^  of  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lioohstah  and 

^«dr9f  XvpriSot  rif;  raf'  *liairto(ias  fiijept  'Hpa-  the  other  countrv  towns,  oeemed,  to  those  uunll- 

xXdrnv  oTvA^ir  iy  Atfivfi  vdvra  Uri  Yia^ni»vit*¥,  iar  with  ancient  nistory.  like  a  revival  of  the  po- 

Scylajc,  Periplus,  p.  51,  52.  £d.  Hudson.  litical  relations  of  Lacedajinon  and  Carthage. 

«  Polybius,  lU.  28.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scj-  •  Justin,  XVIII.  4. 

lax,  p.  49.                                                 •  •  Sallust,  Bell.  Ju^rth.  22,  80. 

♦  Aristotle,  PoUtica,  VI.  6.    Within  the  last  '  In  the  second  treaty  between  Borne  and 

ten  years  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  oontracting  parties  on  the  one 

ancient  tnftoiKoi  to  their  irdXic,  and  of  the  irrita-  side  are>  ^*  the  people  of  Carthage,  fhe  people  oi. 

tion  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tjre.  and  the  peoplp  of  Utica,  wUh  tkttr  afiw.."' 

notice  of  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Polybius,  III.  24. 

Bwitaseriand.   liechBtalwaaoneofthetcfcoucidfr  *  Jnstin,  XVIII.  5. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agriculture,  but  we  know  nol 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they*  were  ruled  despoti- 
cally by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amoimt  of  fifty  per 
cent  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 
_..  ^  ^  subjects,  and  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 
Htai^oo  of  oarUu««  and  gradually  commimicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizen- 
totii«irnij'eet.!i31i^  ship,  SO  as  to  chaugc  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  m  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  &bles.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust^^  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gaetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo- Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
mg  half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthaee, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  origin^ly 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  PolvbiuB,  I.  7S.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hungary,  were  said  by 

">  Bell.  Jugurthin.  20.    Uti  ex  libris  Ponicis,  some,  he  tells  us,  to  have  been'a  colony  of  the 

qui  regis  Hiempsalis  dicebantur,  intcrpretatum  Medes,  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  b  so 

nobis  est.  difficult,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 

"  The  Siffynnffi,  a  jpeople  whom  Herodotus  mere  oonfuMion  or  invention  from  what  contaios 

.  describes,  V.  9,  as  llvmg  oeyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  truth,  under  more  or  loss  of  disgaise. 
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The  dominioQ  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indium 
empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  intermar-  Ph^iaua,  «  pMpi* 
riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  .  This  ^'^' 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Libj  or  Afro-Phcenicians ;"  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Cartha^  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,"  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians^^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  \  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  of  i^^LiJ'i'GmS^, 
her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  "^'^^ 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
em  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh^*  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  ifetum  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  Uke  a  for* 
saken  wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain,'^ 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyrc/^  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboriog  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.** 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,*^  an  offshoot  from  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Mossalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  tne  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Sicil- 

■  Polybins,  III.  8S.  "  Scylax,  Periplos,  p.  1. 

■  ScymnaB  Chios,  V.  195,  IM.  "  Strabo,  III.  prope  finen:, 

>•  Hanno,  FeriplM,  p.  1.    Ed.  Hudson.  •  Pollux,  VI.  48.    Eiipoli,  quoted  by  Stepia- 

*  Herodotus,  IV.  15S.  nus  Byzant.  io  rdSu^a. 

»  *A€^r9».  •  Scylax,  Periplos,  p.  1. 
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Nativ.  iberuuu.  their  ^^  antiquorians'*  derived  the  oldest  part  ^f  the  population  of  their 
mMmadcbanetor.  island,  thc  Sicaniaus,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilcar**  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians"  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  tbem 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  f(^om  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'^  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
mg,  it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,**  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
i^  was  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people   distinguished   by  the 

Th«  Upaiaim.  Qrecks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 

are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians"*  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,"  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.     We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  rivw  is 

"  Thucydides,  VI.  2,  following  Antiochus.  country  there  are  three  distinct  diaiectB,  and 
"  Herodotus,  VII.  166.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  satis- 
»  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  published  when  Von  Hum- 
•*  Strabo,  III.  p.  139.    Here  again  Niebuhr^s  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabularj-  of 
sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  fer  from  perfect.    I  notice  this,  be- 
vdiiovi  imiirpovs  i^aKicxO<lfav  ir&v,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialcots  which 
observes,  would  not  be  Greek,  into  pSftovs  iiaxt-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 
ffX^Xiuv  huv,  Bascjue  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  dl- 
Whcn  this  pnge  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  the 
the  excellent  work  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spain  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,   *'  on  the   earliest   inhabitants   of  hitherto  interpreted.     The  Iberians,  in  Hum- 
Spain,"  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt's  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct 
character,  and  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeav-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.    He  considers  it  to  bo  cer-  samedcgreeofconnettion  with  them  whieli  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  the  great  Indo- 
Btantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  family.    He  docs  not  believe  in  the 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  sig-  of  the  British  Islands.' 

niJicantinBttsque,butexhibitingin  their  sound,  •  Scylax,  p.  2.     Herodotus  speaks  of  **tiio 

and  in  their  omission  of  some  letters^  and  their  Ligurians  who  live  above  Massalia."    V.  9. 

oombinations  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the  *  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

azisting  language.  It  appears  tiiat  in  the  Basque  "  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thucydides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Sicanians  farther  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes  ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  .^^  ^  ^^^^ 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  ^J^jj^  •"  '•* 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes  '^ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  oivn  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Selts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  DO  connection  with  the  civOized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians"  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,**  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  langu^e  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians*^  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony*and  Gui- 
enne  :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  veiy  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  dmost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Li^urian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Hercuhineum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge**  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

*  We  can  trace  with  ffreat  distinotnefls  the  and  charaoter  in  different  parts  of  his  philosoph- 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  hecamo  fiimiliariy  ioal  works. 

Known  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotus  only  knew  "  II.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phoenician  naviffators :  Tha-  ■•  There  is  no  mention  of  these  Cynosians,  so 

cvdides  does  not  name  them  at  all :  Xenophon  far  as  I  reraemher,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

only  notices  them  as  forming  part  of  the  auz-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus  quoted  above, 

iliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  ud  of  La-  Niebuhr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

cedseinon.   Isocrates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.  Sclirif- 

But  immediately  afterwards,  their  incursions  ten,  p.  142);  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  necos- 

into  oentral  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  saiy.    The  account  in  the  text  seems  sufficiently^ 

and  into  the  countries  between  the  Danube  to  explain  the  description  in  Herodotus. 

and  Biacedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  "  Vicina  Vesevo  otujugo.    Since  the  erup- 

objects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  called  the  top  oi 

Aristotle  notices  sevend  points  in  their  habits  Veauvius  a  **  jugum.'* 
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From  the  oountries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  histor- 
^  ical  Hght  had  as  yet  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 


.  oiymiiuHi  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 
reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  ts  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,"  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety- eighth  Olympiad.  Prob^ 
ably  it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;**  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  exisUng  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
80  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthiamconfederacy.'*  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 

Cdent  political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de- 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
BMtan  «eMt  or  tk«  ^^^^^*  though  placcd  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
^iT^mJS2!T^  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes'*  of 
the  great  Illyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 


>  L  6.  ianff,  pp.  6,  7.    And  bo  also  does  Livy,  X.  2. 

'  'H9«xo{«^   t^hf   vdXfi   ri   iictvtrn    vSmiia    But  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said,  reckons  even 
ifivra '  npoi  vokXi  6i  iravxa^ofi/MK  U»ut  iroAAJfs    the  Venetians  as  Illyrians,  I.  196,  and  Strabo 


m2  r9c  ixirtx^^wi  St!.    Thucyd.  I.  71.  calk  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

**  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  $  12,  et  seqq.  Dlyricam,  as  fiir  as  the  very  head  of  the  gul£ 

*  Scvlax  distiiigoishes  the  Venetians,  as  well  VU.  pp.  818,  814* 
M  the  Istrians  and  Libumians,  from  the  Blyr- 
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kindred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and  Chaonians,  all  of  tbem,  it  is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closelj^  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agariste,  the  daugh> 
ter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens."  Their  ^_,_ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  .and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gun  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ^^^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  Amjjirt«;tk«  clS^rS 
so  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king,  '* 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,**  and  Am^tas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedeemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians'"  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dse  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,*"  and  had  collected  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
ced demon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  at  the  first  Btet«  or  tb«  m^m 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  ««»«^y- 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gasan  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Erythrcean  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

••  Atfiv^i  Y^patKOKpardBvrM,  Bcvlax,  Periplni,  Baying,  that  he  hiniBelf  whs  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

p.  7.  This  is  on  the  assomption  that  the  Libar-  lading  to  his  Bxmposed  descent  from  Temenns 

nuuis  were  either  Illyrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  Ihe  Heradid.    Thia  would  have  been  needless, 

kindred  stock.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

"  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  3,  $  IS,  8,  ft  0.  Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  the 

»  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvntas,  when  he  Macedonians  from  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

went  over  with  some  secret  information  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  includes 

Greek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  Plataa,  is  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  IV.  124, 126. 

represented  Dy  Herodotus  (IX.  45)  as  aooount-  *  Thncymdea,  II.  100. 
ing  for  his  interest  in  the  weLQue  of  Greece  by 
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had  been  for  some  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek-  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine  to  C nidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,*  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 
*"'  sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 

drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  teiTor  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
»  political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  m  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 


"  Postrcma  vero  partitio  historiflB  civilis  ea  sit,  at  dividatar  in  merara  aut  mixtam.  Mixture 
celebrcd  dute:  altera  ex  Bcienti&  dvili;  altera  praiclpue  ox  natnrali.*' — Bacon,  De  Angmentis 
Scientiar.  II.  10. 


A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 
t^u  of'TiytiLii  h£  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
**^'  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

^  iBOorates,  Panegyric.  S 188,  p.  7^ 
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are»  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 
hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.  Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  j.  ^ 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America  «•>  MrioDtweoiderin 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome  ;  but  the  "^  '  **  '^' 
severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
efifect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  'uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language'  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastus'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent^  with  great  heat  m  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
CoblentZLand  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

*  It  IB  "bj  no  moans  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  PhUosophical  Trans- 
ia  to  bo  given  to  the  bingna^e  of  the  poota,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  atiiting  the  arga- 
how  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  mcnts  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  cir-  the  same  conclusion.  Midcollaiieous  Works. 
cumstances.  PKny's  statement,  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abb6 
that  the  bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  de  Lougueruo,  as  saving  that  the  l^ber  was 
winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Bome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  wmtcr  of  1709. 
his  own  villa  at  Lttnrentum,  if  taken  absolutely,  ■  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much;  for  although  the  bay  is  ■  Pliny,  Hi.st.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
less  hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet  how  •  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  bo 
olive  would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
bay  ?  There  must  cither  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  this 
peculiarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  moans  a  universal  rule  ;  on  the  con- 
not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trary,  climate  in  England  is  more  affected  by 
case,  must  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of  a  place,  than  by  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 
the  boy  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in  where  the  summers  are  least  genial.  The  whole 
fiict,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 
the  elder  Pliuiy,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
bein^  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  is  not  only  colder  than 
b  not  speaking  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 
snow  lying  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  jfvleshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 
Italy  would  surelv  be  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  m  summer  enjoys  a  much  greater  share  of  steady 
nomenon  now.  Again,  the  freezing  of  the  riv-  fine  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western, 
era,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
imaffe  of  winter,  which  could  not,  I  think,  nat-  inburgh  far  more  surely  than  m  Westmoreland, 
urally  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  ^ows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as 
ent  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  El^in,  while  it  is  a  rarity  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
nines.  Otlier  arguments,  to  the  same  effect,  gylcshire. 
maj  he  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  rerdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
TiibperhHwiuHiiuief-  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
JTthTnrilhbShJSTf  the  times  of  the  Romans,  ma^  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
^^^-  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
80  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Yeii  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  during  the  summ^  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
^^  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
ir^!l?i"^^i"^  safety  has  been  ascribed*  to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next 
mn  .t  pn^nt.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  instead  of  linen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro'  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Latium,''  says  Strabo,*  **  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productite  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unh^thy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,^  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  coiud  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero^^  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
Boom  iteif,  then  ai  hood  of  Rome  as  Unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
SfthTitl^^SLli"  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
adshborbood.  ^j.q  ^|  ^j^^^  ^^  themselvcs,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modem  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

•  By  Brocchi,  in  his  "Diseoreo  bhUa  oondi-       •  V.  8,|  12,  p.  289. 

zione  deir  aria  di  Soma  nogli  antichi  tempi/'  *  De   BepablicA,  U.   6.     "  Locum   delegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  hia  work  on  the  Qeology  (Bomulns)  m  redone  pestUenti  Balabrem.** 

of  Rome.  "  Compare  VII.  88.     *'In  pestilente  atone 

*  Cato,  de  Be  Bnatici,  II.  arido  circa  nrbem  solo  ;*'  and  V.  64.    *<  Sm- 

*  Varro,  de  Se  BuaticA,  II.  4.  berrimoe  collea." 

•  V.  8,  J  6,  p.  281. 
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paratiyely  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  pomtivety.  Rome, 
m  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berhn  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because 
the  favoiite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  b»^  ^"^tM  hpl 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  hiiofim^  mnS^, 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod*  tioa  la  uia^quMut/^ 
era  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than  '*'"' 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains^'  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  ffone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  tne  atmosphere  from  |t 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1709,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now  ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms, 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far- 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and* 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinldnff  of  the  streams,  and  the- 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness*. 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and' 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  csom  et  tti  gr^inti' 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  <***''**^- 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of- 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  life 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens ;  when  asain,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose,  should 

'  The  view  here  given  of  Bome  of  the  phe-  of  his  description  of  Rome.    An  nnprofesaional 

nomena  of  marsh  or  malaria  fevers  was  obtained  man's  judgment  of  a  medical  work  is  worth  li^ 

from  a  paper  by  Br.  Fergason  of  Windsor,  "  on  tie ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Fei^uson's  paper  is  • 

the  nature  and  history  of  the  Marsh  Poison/*  one  in  which  1  have  long  felt  a  livelv  interest: 

which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  or  heara 

burgh  in  1820.    1  directed  Bunsen's  attention  from  medical  men,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  aa 

to  i^  and  he  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  fact,  has  been  in  agreement  with 

^upm  on  the  *'  Aria  Cattiva,''  in  the  flrst  volume  his  statements. 
13 
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not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthiness,  and  thus  a  great  part 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  nutate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wudemess,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  i^  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  ahready  ezistinff ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever." 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  or  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
varidu  •  id«iiii«  d-  accompanied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
ardmiiotiLiioUMJt  to  bc  recorded  in  the  annals.  The  diseases  which  were  noticed 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  365  ;  that  is  to  say,'^  in  319,  320,  322, 
327,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts ; 
sskd  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  b^en  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  oi 
a  violent  rash,"  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
•of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363'^  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
'was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminating  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
.accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olyntbian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  opinion  shoald  be  ezpressod  with  the  prletors  dispoBod  to  follow  a  new  itystein,  at 
greatest  hesitation  and  diffideiice,  because  Bun-  variance  witn  their  old  habita,  it  must  be  allowed 
sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  reclaimablo  that  the  duke  of2^arolo^B  experiment  waa  made 
by  cncourf«ing  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  nnder  circumstances  unusually  fitvorable.  The 
thinks  th^lfthegreatlandholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zogarolo  is  nigh  ground;  it 
their  property  on  leai«es  to  a  number  of  small  foniis  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Alban 
fanners,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 
dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  o( 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  It  is  said  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Guig- 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surfiwc  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.  Its  character  also  is  wholly 
is  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  malaria;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swellini;  slopes, 
man  dwellings,  are  anotlicr  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  ^ith  deep 
it.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 
great  improvement  thus  effected  by  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  risinsr  to  a  considerable  height, 
■  of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  tiuui  goii^es  between  them, 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 
pagna,  a  few  miles  fromPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  great  maw  of  the  Gam- 
on  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Bome.   The  pagna. 

air,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  »  Livy,  IV.  21^  26,  80,  62.    V.  18,  81. 

purified ;  and  the  whole  district,  by  having  "  Dionysius,  XII.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

been  peopled,  has  become  actually  capable  of  "  Dion;^'sius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai.    livv, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  epidnnic 

ity.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  862. 
improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro- 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  mention  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  356  coincided,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  327  and  863  r,,„„„„„„,  „ft^,„^„ 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts  ;  and  <»•«.  GntAtnJiotik^ 
the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Diodorus"  to  have  been  of  the  same  '^ 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity ;'•  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted  ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
pRictised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
in  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  Hiere  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321,**  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  vok«ue  pkeMmtnA. 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  "■'**'«"*^«- 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,"  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports"  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  oi  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
great  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  dunng  the  war  with  Yeii ;  an  event  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  Th«  Toicmnio  i«kM  of 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  Rjow^'^RSi^f  thJ 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns;  but  our  tarns,  ""•'^"^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  lake  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  afford  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  XrV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  hla  time.    I  cannot  find  anv 

*  livy,  V.  18.    DionyBins^  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulars  of  the  freezing  of  the  Tiber  in  1T09, 

MiuL    Bansen  observes  that  ice  in  the  Tiber  is  already  noticed  in  note  1. 

now  as  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  *  ^I.  68. 

between  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  866  is  in-  "  III.  89. 

deed  described  by  Dionysius  as  one  altogether  "  Livy,  IV.  21. 

unparalleled  in  the  Boman  annals,  either  before 
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(east  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  any  large  qmui- 
tity  of  water ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradiUon  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  857 ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,"  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Traces'*  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlai^e  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  dischai^e  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fiul  of  Yeii,  that  no  pait  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Veientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Yeii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lon|^  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remam :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;^  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred  -^  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :**  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,**  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Yeii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  eveiT  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  jomt  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

*"  Dionysins,  XII.  11.    Fragm.  Mu.  "  Westphal  bats  it  is  worked  throaffh  lava. 

*"  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topography  of  Borne,  &c  Vol.  Bir  W.  Gell  says  it  is  excavated  generally  in  the 

I.  p.  48.  tufo.    Mr.  Meason,  whose  authority  is  oonsid- 

**  Westphal.    Bomische  Kampagne,  p.  85.  eraUe,  as  ho  had  had  much  practical  acquaint- 

•  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topography  of  Boroe^p.  89.  anoe  with  mining,  and  went  mto  the  tunnel  for 

"  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Gell  about  180  yards  ft-om  the  lake,  speaks  of  the 

in  a  note  to  p.  58  of  his  Topogr.  of  Kome,  Yol^  I.  work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GAULS  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA-BUKNING  OF 
ROME-RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— RETREAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


''  Hark  I  the  Gaol  ia  at  her  gatee !" 

COWFXB. 

"  Aurea  cflBeariee  oUis,  alque  aurea  TeetiB : 
Virgatis  laoent  eagolis ;  turn  lactea  coUa 
Auro  innectuntur :  duo  quisqae  Alpina  comscant 
GflBsa  manu,  scotia  protect!  corpora  lon^/* 

VmaiL,  Ma.  VIU.  658. 


Thk  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  a&ra  brought  the  Gauls,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world.  -^^^^^^ 
They  then  crossed  the  Apennmes,  and  overran  central  and  south-  tb*  mtaJl^Ji  tiM 
em  Italy;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian*  tribes,  estab-  ^'°"**^'^*"'*^- 
lished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,'  we  must  &x  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Hcinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  posaession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii^  and  Lingones  set  out  from  the  east 

>  Justin,  XXIV.  4.    This  is  the  mat  expedi-  as  having  entered  Italy  last  of  all  the  Gaols,  are 

tion  which  Scylax  allades  to,  when  ne  describes  slso  included  amon^t  the  tribes  of  the  ftnit 

the  Gaols  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  swarm  who  foonded  Mediolanum.    Both  these 

Adriatic,  as  "  men  who  had  stayed  behind  fi-om  drcomstances  seem  to  show,  4hat  in  the  view 

their  expedition;"  ifceXtt^eivrtt  rifs.    The  fol-  of  the  author  of  this  account,  oil  the  migrations 

lowing  words,  M  ortv&v,  appear  to  me  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  continuously,  and 

corrupt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 

'  Id  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  fact,  that 

ander,  when  a  Gaulish  embassy  came  to  con-  the  last  comers,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 

gratulate  him  on  his  victory  over  the  Getco.  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 

Arrian,  Earo.  Alex.  I.  4.  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  settlement,    Thia 

■  livy,  V.  84,  85.  is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  country 

*  The  liingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 

of  Luigres,  that  hif  h  table-land  which  looks  the  course  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  Boii 

down  on  the  infant  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Lingones  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  cen- 

the  streams  which  feed  the  Baone  to  the  south,  tnry  ana  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Me- 

The  sitnation  of  the  Boii  in  Gaol  is  not  known ;  dioiannm,  and  from  causes  wholly  nnoonneoted 

their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  their  migration,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 

to  which  it  had  emigrated,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  establish  themselves  be- 

Italv.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Ticinos  and  the  Adda,  and  would 

a  Himnltaneoos  migration  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 

Italy ;  and  we  find  noil  in  both  of  these  coon-  extraction,  when  distance  of  time  and  place  had 

tries.     Again,  the  Senonee,  who  are  mentioned  done  so  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  northeast  of  Gaul,  made  their  waj  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  yal- 
ley  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief ;  but 
ito  ehniDoiof7k  iHtpi-  it  ^ocs  uot  follow  that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
*^'^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable*  that  they  were  so  ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic' for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance'^  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


•  Portly  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preced- 
ing note,  and  also,  bccanse  a  f^enenl  burst  of 
migration  at  one  particular  penod  is  more  prob- 
able amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes- 
sion of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years. 

•  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work, 
"De  Viris  IHustribus,"  because  their  settle- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren : 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less 
time  than  a  hundred  years.  Niebuhr  notices 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ; 
thev  advance  further  and  further  till  they  meet 
with  some  invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  from  the  north 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deter  them  fVom  attacking  the  same  enemies  in 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper. 

'  Biodorus,  XIV.  118.  Dionysius,  XIIl.  14, 
16.  Fragm.  Mai.  Pjr.v,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17, 
whore  he  says  that  ::ie  Qauls  destroyed  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Melp;:m  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  same  year  and  oay  on  which  the  Bomans 
took  Veii.  Justin,  XXIV.  4,  and  XX.  5,  and 
even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to 
by  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the 
ixruscans  speak  of  the  Qauls  as  a  people  whom 
they  had  never  seen,  who  were  recentlv  become 
their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not 
whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war :  and 
where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls 
as  a  new  enemy  to  the  Romans,  who  were  come 
upon  them  from  the  shores  of  tne  ocean  and  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.  The  onlv  plausible  ar- 

Siment  for  the  more  ancient  settlement  of  the 
auls  in  Italy  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
their  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phocsean  exiles 
who  were  founding  Massilia),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  VII.  3,  which  some 
understand  as  sa^ng  that  the  Greek  city  of 
C'lma  in  Campama  was  besieged  in  the  roiffn 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  some  Etruscans  who 
had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  firom 


their  country  by  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  iDionyshis'  words,  as  Muller  under- 
stands them.  (Etruskcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  153,  n^>t<? 
78.)  Niebuhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
ferently; and  the  language  is  not  fiufficieiitlv 
predse  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  as  to  the  »ti- 
tcr's  meaning.  The  words  are,  Tv^^ijv&v  oi  npi 
rdv  'Itfyiov  K6\irov  KaroiKo^vrtSf  huOii^  6*  t?i  rm 
KeXrHv  i(tkadivTti  o^  XP<ItY»  tai  chv  ahroU  '0^ 
0ptKol  Tt  Kul  Aa^Mot  Kal  ovx^ol  r&v  iXXw  ^af^dptn 
iirgxtlpnvav  ivtXtlv  (ri^v  K6iifi*).  Niebuhr  thinb 
that  this  means,  ^'  those  Etruscans  who  tbec 
were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  wlio  is 
the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Gauls."  Muller  objects  that  if  thif 
were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 
ten o{  rtfrc  iih  KaroiKoirrtSj  ^crtpov  ii  i4tXm9imf. 
This  would  have  been  clearer,  undoubted!?; 
but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  peril^-t 
clearness  of  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
words  9V¥  xp6vi^  are  meant  to  express  the  »ttiue 
thing  as  Muller's  ^crtpow.  But  after*  all,  vhitt 
can  be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 
tation? ^'  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  gulf," 
that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  bees 
driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty- 
fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senoness 
who  expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  ooo^t,  en- 
tered luly  after  all  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 
invasion  wos  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 
the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 
Dounians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  even  in  his  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  considering  the  expedition  apin^t 
Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  toe  in- 
vaders from  their  own  country  by  another  ene- 
my. The  Umbrians  and  Daunions  who  took 
pMt  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  oat  fr^ai 
their  country  by  the  Gauls;  and  it  is  more 
probable  tJiat  the  Etruscans,  who  arc  named  as 
the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not » 
band  of  rugitives }  but  were  rather  attcmptiuir, 
in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  allies,  to 
extend  their  dominion  still  further  over  Italy; 
for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  power. 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastatioa  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  reco^mze  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belonging  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Keltic  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  thev  ^^iSt''^^'^ 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  whicn  ^'    "^ 

has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  -connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus'  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people:  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic  Diodflf«»diidii*taib.. 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  ^^  ^*  Qmii*  mmi 
of  Italy;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Ntebuhc  supposes 
that  Diodoms  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asi^. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  Keltse  and  Galatss  are  ^.u  m«i  o«ii«i»*«» 
undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name ;  the  first  was  diirLnt  tcnm^ihl 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  "■""•*** 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spsdn  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century*  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  '*  Galatae ;"  yet  many  writers*  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatae,  but  Kelt®.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Caesar,'^  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  y^  ^m  diiUoetiM  m 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  »«•««•'•  p^y  **^ 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  tliat  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  KeltSB  and  Galatee  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gaids 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

*  Diodoms,  V.  SS.  is,  of  the  Galatn  of  Diodoms.  and  not  of  the  re- 

*  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the  Kelts  a  peculiarity    mote  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ana  Spidn. 
in  national  manners,  which  Diodoms  reports  of       ^  De  Bello  Galileo,  1. 1. 

the  GalatA.    And  m  those  notices  of  Keltic  "  Polybius,!!.  15.    TpawdXirivol  y$  ftiiv  oi  Jii. 

manners  and  character  which  occur  in  several  ri)r  toS  y^«9%  iAAi  ^id  r})y  ro9  rtfirvv  cia^opdv  wpa- 

places  of  his  works,  he  must  have  been  speak-  9aYoft6ovTai, 
log  of  the  Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 
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b>t  fa««i««i  b  BMh  BAine  people  with  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  lan- 
'^^^''  guage  of  Diodorus,  with  the  Keltse.    The  names  of  their  tribes,  the 

Seaones,"  Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Eimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,^'  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Eeltse,  but  Galatse ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry? 

It  has  been  mamtained,  indeed,  that^^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senooes,  the 
TiMG«Bbwiiofaivad*d  ^"^  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
n^  cHM^froiD  Kaue  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invaders,  and 
that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Cffisar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
M  fimMj  th*  Kia.  ^^^  the  Gauls  who  mvaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  very 
tew^takM^Si'io'tS  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
tov«i«wiirth«n.  ^^i^Q  bribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  e^ulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Nor  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus^*  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,"*'  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 

Difle>ityoru«iitHyiiur  P^^®^  ^^^  thoso  who  passcd  on  to  Illyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 

ttM^iufiiva*^  th«  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 

gi^'^^Mgrui-Uiv  of  the  former  we  should  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

*  Tho  Senones  came  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attack  on  Rome,  as  we  know, 
of  Sena  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  fh>m  that  bat  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
of  Langres :  the  Insubres  came  fl*om  a  district  they  should  have  ^ven  the  name  of  the  Qaolish 
in  the  country  of  the  .£dui,  between  the  Loire  leader.    In  fact,  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as 

.  and  Saone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabins,  doei 

borhood  or  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  all.    It  in  very  likely  that  the  name 

■  The  expression  in  livy  already  referred  to,  of  Brennus  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 

"that  the  Qauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em* 

ocean,''  must  not  be  aUeged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishments  of  the  Koman  historv  have  been 

the  ocean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  tne  histoiy  of 

the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  "  Dr.  Pritohard,  whose  authority  in  such 

man  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  questionB  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

>*  By  Thierry  in  his  Uistoire  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  "  Brenhin,*'  but  n- 

I.  p.  44,  Ac.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in 

*  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.  I  know  not  whether  this  name 
-  the  oldest  Boman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevuled  amongst  the  Irish  or  tlie  Gael  of 
.  hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  Scotland. 

-borrowed  largely  from  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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exact  form  of  the  modem  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  whieh  still  exist  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Keltic  fam- 
ily, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons''  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossiUe 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German  ^ 
words'*  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
it,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writmg  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforui  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects'*  which  shall 


^  Dr.  Pritchard  tells  me  that  he  cannot  trace 
the  tcrminationa  maffus,  briga,  and  briva,  in 
any  of  the  existing  Keltic  languages.  Although 
I  am  myself  ijniorant  of  tho»e  langnaffes,  jret  I 
can  see  tliat  Thierry^s  pretended  ezplanationa 
of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  qmte  extrav- 
agant. Bodencns,  according  to  Polybius,  was 
the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  river  Po  (Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,'  ao- 
cordinff  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  sign^es 
bottomless,  *'fundo  careus/*  Mctrodorua  of 
Scepsis,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed  Uiis  ac- 
count, said  indeed  that  Bodencus,  or  Bodincus, 
aa  it  IS  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  ligurian 
word ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomagus, 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.  Can 
Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained 
hv  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  lanff  uoges  ?  Again, 
tfte  same  Metrodorua  derived  radus  from  the 
Gaulish  Pades,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine- 
tree.  Can  this  be  traced  in  modern  Kedtic?  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  the  names 
of  plaoes,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  ia- 
not  enough  to  produce  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  forming  some- 
thing of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  combina- 
tion must  ha  agreeable  to  the  usa^s  of  the 
language ;  and  with  regard  to  termmations,  it 
should  oe  shown  either  that  they  are  common 
in  names  of  places  in  KrUio  countries  now,  or 
that  some  word  of  similar  signification  is  so 
uaed.  Attempts  have  been  made  within  these 
few  years  by  Welsh  and  German  antiquaries  to 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages ;  and  in 
either  case  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  ffnd  words 
of  similar  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German, 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa- 
tion. But  in  all  these  cases  we  see  at  once  that 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ; 
and  it  mostly  happens,  I  thhik,  that  both  are  so. 

Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of 
magus,  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic. 
The  first  and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Spain ; 
but  Briga  is  frequently  met  within  the  umits 


occupied  by  the  KelUberians .  Hnmboldt  refers 
to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  ffeographv  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  Se- 
lymoria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the 
Basque  "iri"  and  "uri"  are  connected  with 
both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
pressing land,  habitation,  settlement,  with 
which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Greek 
v^yof  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  laugaagcs  '^  bro'^  is  still, 
he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  js^cner- 
ally  a  country  or  district ;  and  the  Scholuist  on 
Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  explains  the  name  of 
AUobrogsB  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 
another  land,  ^^quoniam  brogee  Galli  agrum 
dicunt,  alia  autem  alind."  Briva  is  supposed 
to  mean  bridge;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Dr.  Pritchard  in  saying^  that  there  is  no  simi- 
lar word  of  a  like  signification  known  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 

I  find  bro|f  and  brug  in  O^Brien's  Irish  Dic- 
tionary as  signifying  "a  grand  house  or  build- 
ing, fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence.'' 
O'Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thracian 
Bria.  I  also  find  the  substantive  *^  brugaide*' 
in  0'Brien*s  Dictionary,  as  signifving  "a  hus- 
bandmen, ploughman,  or  farmer.'^ 

*■  Dorf,  "a  viUage,'*  is  a  well-known  instance ; 
a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
form  of  "  thorpe,*'  a  common  termination  of  the 
names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
times a  name  by  itself.  A^n,  the  German 
"  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  brooks  or 
streams  are  invariably  coiled  becks. 

*  Many  curious  instances  of  this  might  be 
given.  Horse  and  ptcrd  are  the  classiou  £ng^ 
ush  and  Gorman  words  for  the  some  animiu; 
but  horse  exists  in  German  under  tlie  form  roe, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
times on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  wore  now 
either  an  old  or  a  merelv  provincial  or  familiar 
word.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English 
form  of  pferd,  which  is  pad,  has  sunk  still  lowor^ 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
.  ural  that  the  differences,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language, 

t»^n^i«^^^wera  should  bccomc  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  dbtinct  main 
S^^tLyhftTeblT/oiL  branches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 
""^  formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.    There 

must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic*^  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people,'^  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  becune 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  comnaon 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
phytiMi  ehaiMter  of  ^^  ancicut  aud  modem  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
thcomis.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls"  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  Tie  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  is  merely  a  cant  or  IndiorouB  word  in  our  and  genuine  specimens  of  the  pecnliaritieB  of 

present  language.  the  Gaulish  race,  and  says  that  the  Komans 

*  It  is  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritchard'a  called  them  Gcrmani,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls  :  As  2r 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  yvrfalwf  VaXdras  ^fiP^uv  /3ovXtf/i<voc.    VII.  1,  §  2, 

belong  to  one  common  family,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Germanio.   This  appears       ^  Diodoms  calls  them  cifiifcn;,  Xcwof  and  rats 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  K6ttais  (avdoL    V.  28.     Ammianns  Marcellinus 

common  words,  but  from  a  surer  evidence,  the  calls  them  "  candid!  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.     Virgil 

analogy  in  their  crranimatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "  aurea  cassaries,"  and  "  lactea 

In  order  to  jud^e  of  the  connection  between  colla,"  JSn.  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  "  Germans  differ  a  little  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

necessary  tnan  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  ry  irXM»a«^M 

and  to  speak  those  two  languages.    Sir  W.  Be-  rod  fLtyiBovt  ca)  riff  (av06rnros.    VII.  p.  290 ;  ana 

tham.  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  again  he  describes  the  Britons  as  *' less  li^ht 

Gael,"  g^ves  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Irish  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polybios 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "  great  stature,"  II.  15*;  and 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  "procera  corpora,  promid- 

furnishes  a  proof  of  their  affinity  to  any  one  BeetrutUatiDoomK,"  XXXVIII.  17.    Now  after 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  van-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  origi-  the  slave  market  b^  the  conquests  of  the  die* 

nalword,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  tlie  tator  Ccesar,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  aee, 

same  famil^r.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  tne 

»*  Dionysius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  aa  &miliar  with  the  ap- 

KcAriKi),  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearanoo  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indiana  are  with 

Gaul  and  Germany,  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Stra-  that  of  a  negro.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  describes  the  Germans  aa  the  meet  perfect  so  obviona  is  utterly  impossible. 
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once  perceived  that  his  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Oompared  with  the  Ital- 
ians»  it  would  be  certainly  true  tnat  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking* 
both  light-haired  and  tall."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen- 
tiful food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop* 
ment  to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyona  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in  _ 
the  year  of  Rome  364,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^>MidbM,  mi  atiMk 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of  "^ 
this  irruption**  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walb,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  dam  one  of  their  ehiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
mto  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
given  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome.** 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus, 
Tvho  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  dbguised  by  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  JSS^^^hB  owuSk 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  **'* 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wantmg. 
But  as  we  have  an  outhne  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

*■  I  fthoold  not  have  ventured  to  speak  so  oon-  points.  According  to  Livy,  the  three  deputies 
fidently  merely  from  my  own  observation ;  but  were  all  demanded  by  the  Gaals ;  notliing  is  said 
I>r.  Pntchard,  who  has  for  many  years  turned  of  their  father  being  military  tribune,  but  it  is 
Ilia  attention  to  this  question,  assures  me  that  sud  that  they  themselves  were  immediately 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  tilie  truth  of  the  elected  milita]^^  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
tact  here  stated.  To  me  it  is  only  surprising  Diodorus  does  not  name  them ;  according  to 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  livy  they  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fa- 
it, bius  AmDustus.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

*•  Diodorus,  XIV.  118.  list  of  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  year  864,  either 

*  livy,  V.  86.  Nee  id  clam  esse  potnit,  quam  according  to  Diodorus  or  Livy ;  and  though  the 

ante  signa  Etrusoorum  tres  nobihssimi  fortia-  list  for  865.  as  given  by  Diodorus,  is  very  oor- 

■imique  Romanae  juventutia  pugnarent ;  tantum  rupt,  jet  there  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  having 

eminebat  peregrina  virtus.  contained  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabii  ol 

»  Diodorus,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it  the  most, 
win  be  observed,  differs  from  livy^s  in  several 
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markable  details,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  Clusium,  or 
Tb«6.iiiiadf>DMop-  to  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Wherever 
«RonM.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas- 
sive walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber  ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plun 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank"  of  the  Tiber,  4hey  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican^  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,"  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 
Th*  eroM  uit  TiUr  ^^^^S  ^^^  ^®^^  ^^^^  ^^  t^*  rfver,  through  the  country  of  the  8a- 
imdantoMiwe^uyA  biucs,  towards  the  plwn  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
"**"  tend  that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 

heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  the/ hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  mimediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,*^ 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome ! 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements**  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be- 

"  Diodorus  states  positivoly  that  the  Bomon  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  that  is,  of  proletari- 

army  marched  out  across  the  Tiber.    It  is  true  ans  and  erarians.    According  to  Diodorus.  tho 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Soman  army,  consisting  ot  tho 

been  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  is, 

oonfhsion  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

noticS  of  the  Romans  recrossing  the  river  before  by  Dionysius,  which   amounted  together   to 

the  battle.    His  first  statement  is  probable,  and  12,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

0oemB  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  roh(  ioSeveardTovs^ 

"  **  The  Gauls,"  says  Polybius,  **  defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  Bo- 
Romans  and  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them."    *fupialovf  u2  red;  /tgrM  "  Polyhius  underratea  the  distance  at  a  three 

rotfrwv  napara^a/iivovs.  II.  16.  These  could  have  days^  journey.    II.  25.    Strabo  calls  it  eight 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadia.    V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

lies.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,%u)d 

"  Camillus,  18.     According  to   Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  cannot  be 

Zni.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  and  much  lees, 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous  *>  XIII.  114. 
ISoroe  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Borne,  then  the  Romans  were  tii«  » ttk*  po« 

naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  «ti»*A^- 
miles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  dbtance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence ;"  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,"  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  albd  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regpilar  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hiUs  and  the  Hber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  j^jj„^|]^jyj^ 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wbhed  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  But  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  m  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  directions ;  those  on  the  left**  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  tne  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins m  the  river,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood"  near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  be-  ,^  ^^^^        ^ 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  ^j^  »  St«'ii!!id  vt 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  to  identify  the  fiimonB  cigliana  Vecohia  is  placed  about  two  miles  nearer 

Alia  with  any  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Bome.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  snch 

est  problems  of  Boman  topoffraphv.   Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  perplexing. 
Livy  a^ree  in  placing  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the        "  Livy»  V.  88.    Dioaorus,  XIV.  114. 
Tiber;  and  Livv's  dcsoription  seems  as  precise       ••  Livy,  V.  88.    Diodorus,  XIV.  114, 115. 
as  poaaible,  for  he  says  that  the  armies  met,  *^ad       "  Festus  in  ^'  Lncaria."    The  wood,  accord- 

undecimam  lapidem,  qua  flumen  Alia  Orostn-  ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minis  montibos  pnealto  deflaens  alveo  hand  road  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  that  Sir  W. 

moltxun  infra  viam  Tiberino  amni  miscetur.*'  Gell  has  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  87.     And  Westphal  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map,  where  he  makes  it  tarn  to  the  right 

*'  something  less  then  eleven  miles  ih>m  Bome.  over  the  hills  away  from  the  Tiber,  about  two 

there  is  a  smaU  brook  with  high  banks,''  ana  miles  beyond  Castel  Giabileo.    Hod  the  road 

that  "  on  the  right  of  the  road  at  this  spot  yon  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

see  the  village  of  Marcigliana  Vecchia.'"p.  127.  oould  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

Bat  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  Sir  W.  Oell's  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  thee 

nuip,  or  with  his  description  in  his  article  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadows. 
Alia  in  his  topography  of  Bome ;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  hattle ;  and  it  was  of  importance**  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
slain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
Th«Romim-r«oiw  to  citizcns  of  thc  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
d«f«»ith«  Capitol.  retreated  to  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes ;"  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,"^  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
Th«  V  toi  vi  •  ^  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 
wi^  thr*t..rn«i"^  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 
wi  w  .Tk  destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,"  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Caere.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story ,^  on  foot;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carnage  to  Caere. 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    V.  29.    Strabo,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  resemble  what  is  re- 

p.  197.    Thc  practice  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured' to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

houses,  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Oauls.    Thc  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  116.    Livy,  V.  89.    Florus 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  thc  force  which  garrisoned  the  Capitol 

as  a  Scythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  1. 18. 

respects  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  "  Livy,  V.  40.                   ^  Livy,  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  Gauh,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  day^*  to  attack  the«city, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  der  Th«Gaui.«terRo«« 
fence  was  bift  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly.  *  **"  ' 
Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  tis  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,**  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fied  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children. 


or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^ 
at  Veii.     The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  ^tt "  ibKiiTiJ?  to 

,  *  ii"i»  i^^*i      death  for  ttuix  Mo&try^ 

richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  mto  the  Capitol, 


to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui« 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 
So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices^  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;^  they  who  had  won 

•*  Diodoras  makes  them  hesitate   for  two  death  for  his  country,  intended  to  offer  himself 

whole  days,  and  thas  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  tlie  powers  of  death,  tm  a  willing  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  eoimtrymen,  that  the  other 

cient  manner  of  reckoning:.    The  cause  of  the  victims  required  by  fate  mi^ht  be  taken  from 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  little  misrepresented :  the  army  of  the  enemy.    To  have  prayed  for 

after  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 

themselves  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  (»n  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

suppose,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 

sarronnding  country ;  and  if  their  le^er  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  bo  turned  against  the 

pushed  on  to  Bome,  vet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  thev  too  miglit  have  their  portion 

could  induce  to  follow  liira  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  cfe voted   offered  himself  "  diis 

as  to  make  him  afraid  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  tellurique.'*    Livy,  VIII.  9.    Strictly, 

apon  so  large  a  city.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  licre  as  rep- 

Polybins  savs  that  the  Gauls'  took  Bome  three  rcsentatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

day^  after  tLe  battle    that  is.  after  the  interval  Tell  us  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave. 

of  one  whole  day.    L   18,    And  the  statement  *•  The  toga  pra&texta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  V^errius  Flaccus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,  toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  ratlier  a  shuwl  than 

and  which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  rooe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 

from  eome  official  record,  says,  "post  diem  ter-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Bome,  that  it 

tinm  ejoa  die!  urbem  captam  esse."  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

*■  Diodorus,  XIV.  llfi.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  Oi  rvv  SWuv  Btiiv  (cpc?;,  is  Plutarch's  ex-  dian  snawl  worked  with  figures  of  various  col- 

pression,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 

Vestal  virgins.    CamiUus,  21.  coat  or  frock  worked  with  figures   of  palm 

^  Qui  curules  gesserant  magistratns.    livy,  branches,  probably  in  gold.    The  sella  curulis 

V.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  scat  or  body  ot 

^  Plutarch,  CamiUus,  21.   Livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  ^i^po$,  and  wnen  used  by  the  cu- 

aoooont,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 

V.  41.     I  have  borrowed  the  *'  carmen  devotio-  they  shared  in  the  imperium   or   sovereign 

nifl,"  the  form  in  wliich  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 

themselves,   from  the  story  of  Decius  in  the  which  was  the  being  borne  in  a  cliariot  instead 

great  Latin  war.    lie  who  devoted  himself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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triumphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colors 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^^  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  hb  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
Bioekad*  of  tiu  Ckpt.  ^hc  Capitoliuc  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
^-  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access,  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ;^  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboringk  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  ApuUa,^  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 

first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 

oi|itor!!^ldali'b7  m!  It  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 

'"*'  them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 

Pontius  Cominius"  imdertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veii,  and  reti^^ed  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  iBut 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clingmg  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  the  story,^^  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

^  Frimo  at  deos  venerati  deinde  ut  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Bouthcm  Italy.    He  en- 

dDBpicati  iuterfeoere.    Auctor  de  viris  illaatr.  listed  some  of  them,  and  these  were  perhaps 

in  Camillo.  the  very  Gauls  whom  ho  afterwards  sent  into 

^  Livy,  V.  48.  Greece  to  aid  the  Lacednmonians  against  £pa- 

*  Diodorns,  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently  minondas.    Jastin.  XX.  5. 

this  portion  oi  the  Gauls  which  offered  its  serv-  "*  Diodorus,  XI V.  116. 

ices  to  Dionysius  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  **  Livy,  V.  47.    Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  siim- 
mit,  when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
Ikce,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
bj  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine.**  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,**  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,*^  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  thd  Gauls  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  TiM^i«i«««iT«ft«am 
sickness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  ~-^!y^^Bi°rahw*  dS 
their  jyirpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  **»**>•• 
unwast^d  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  m  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?**  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;**  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,'^ 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  thaSb  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story,"*' 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  ne  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre-- 
sented  by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
lo  the  wall."** 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned^ 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  »»,  ^  tk,  n,. 

glory.  That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  ^rf  S"S.  ntrMt  •( 
tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

■■  **  Quartarios  vini."     Livy,  V.  67.     The       "  If  the  Ganls  stayed  in  Bome  for  so  lon^  a . 

quartarias,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  BextarioB.  time,  they  most  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  wm- 

woB  the  twenty-foarth  part  of  the  congius :  ana  ter.    Now  it  is  said  that  they  hastened  on  their 

as  the  congias  contained  ten  pounds*  weight  of  way  homewards,  because  their  own  country  was 

water,  the  qnartarius  contained  five  ounces.   It  invaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbarians  would, 

was  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  oo-  scaroely  choose  the  depth  of  winter  for  an  enter- 

trle.  prise  of  this  sort. 
'  •■  Floras,  1. 18.  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.. 

••  PolybiuB.  II.  22,  and  Plutarch  in  Camill.  80,        "  Polybius,  II.  18. 
«T,   "  seven/'     Servius,  Mn.  VIII.  662,  says        "  Livy,  V.  48. 
«*  eiffht."  "  "  Vie  victis  esse." 

^  14 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia^  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  fomid 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  conoition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Csere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,4t  is  said,  tlie  whole  party .*°  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol ;"  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Csere  recov- 
ered the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
lerred  to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city^  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly^ 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride  ;  Rome®  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  legions  ffom  Yeii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  tnat  he 
left  not  a  single  man  ahve  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals. of  ^any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victor^^s  and  tnup^phs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  df 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
^ionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
jny  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

mSTOEY,  POSEIGN  AND  DOMESTIO,  FEOM  THE  YEAB  865  TO  878— ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


*A^ra(Mv  ii  Td  MoivSw,  hni^  carrots  ec  fidpfiapoi  k*  r9(  x^ai    an^X^v^   SttKOfLt^opro  c^56c   Mcv 

Thugtdidbb,  I.  89. 

liiYV  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
TiM  Roaun  Uftory  ii  'trastiug  what  he  calls  its  neater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
•tiuftdiafaoentaiiity.  obscuHty  of  thc  pcHod  wLich  had  preceded  it.    True  it  is,  that 

"*  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  begmnmg  of  Bpring,  CamilliiB 
"  Strabo,  v.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 
"  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.  The  name  of  the  city  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  OhtdioKiw.  tained  a  triumph.  In  this  case  the  ezaffgeration 
•■  Idvy,  V.  49.  If  the  Gauls  who  w-ere  be-  or  conftision  was  easy,  that  the  GauS,  after  a 
sieffing  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  ei«^ht  months  in  Rome,  were  at  last  driven 
wiQidrew  from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  Camillus ;  the  perio  •  -  •  • 
turn,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained  Ital 
in  Italy  through  the  winter,  and  did  Jiot  retom  of  t 


I  period  of  their  stay  in 
turn,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained    Italy  ^ing  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupation 
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there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  SjUa,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historiansy 
so  tbat  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by.  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  ci 
Camillus  and  oif  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  asain  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgms  returned  TiwiuymM. pn»art  •• 
from  Caere :  and  thi»  etAmftl  fir«-  nnATtimrniAhAd  hv  tbft  late  «a^  !!?**f".J*^"*y-.^'?- 


i  fugitiv 

and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Vefi 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.^  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  eflfectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  \^  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  Ume  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  asainst  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fied  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  liter  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  raUier  than  to  Veii,'and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
biades  ;*  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily-reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gaub  any  consider- 

'  That  is,  they  would  be  the  bnrj^hen  or  pa-  received.    Bat  a  sense  of  his  great  serviees,  and 

tricaaoB  of  Veii,  and.  around  them  a  new  plebs  of  the  neceasitieB  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 

or  oommona  would,  in  prooees  of  time,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  consideiations,  and  the  peo^ 

just  aa  they  themseLvea  had  grown  up  beside  pie  did  reoeive  him  with  enthusiasm. — SeeXen- 

the  patricians  of  Kome.  ophon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.     How  refV^shing  is  it, 

'  Bee  Livv,  V.  48,  44.  atter  the  vajgueness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Bo- 

*  When  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nar- 

25th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  suo-  rative  of  a  contemporary  historian,  even  when. 

oea»es  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  he  had  like  Xenophon,  he  is  far  below  the  highest 

never  been  formally^  recalled  from  exile,  and  standard  of  excellence! 
doubted,  at  first,  it  is  said,  how  he  shooid  be 
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able  poi  tion  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Veii  their  refuge.  Then  maj  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate^ 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true*  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, whO|  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  '*  Pitch* 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
Tk«  nndniiif  numii.  the  commons  having  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
EdlJtaSHTto t^  still  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
"^*-  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples''  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  agam  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus*  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  imder  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen  ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  All"  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  ot-  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  then-  old  direction  :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacse  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish*'  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veil,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

•  See  tlie  Bpeech  ascribed  to  CamilluB  in  Livy,  "  Livy,  V.  55,  tcgula  pablioe  preebita  est.  We 
V.  61-54.  know  from  Cornelius  ^epo6,  quoted  by  PHny, 

•  The  story  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  56,  and  by  Hist.  Natur.  XVI,  10,  $  86,  that  the  houses  in 
Plutarch^  Camillus,  82.  Borne  were  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 

•  Signifer,  statue  signum  hie  manebimus  op-  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  I^hus.  Either, 
time.  ^  then,  togula  is  a  general  word  in  this  passage  of 

'  livy,  V.  50.  livy,  signifying  roofing  materials,  whether  of 

•  Plutarch,  Camillus,  82.  Dionysius,  XIV.  5.  shingles  or  of  tiles :  or  if  it  mean  tiles  strict^, 
Fra^.  Mai.  we  must  suppose  tnat  the  people  did  not  liKe 

•  Gellius,  V.  17.  Livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  fetching  them  from  Veii,  and  pre- 
^  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  to  use  vrooai  aooording  to  thsir  former 
«  Livy,  V.  56.  practice. 
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contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  save 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  withm  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  a^n  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  sTce&t  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  de^t  Foar  mw  mu*  mAM 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  «•«!»•  »«»«p*»»^ 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  :  each 
head  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  ^eaf 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes*^  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty -one  to  twenty- five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  TheDtirtbwtngpwDi. 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  SSfi  wJiTlC'V^ 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  in  that  year  the  •«'«»•»"*«««»• 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  magistrates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July ;"  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still' 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup^ 
posed  ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,'*  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  nim,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnjim.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  b,  about  the  Season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"  Livy,  VI.  4,  calls  tho  new  citizens,  "  qui  mans  themselves,  and  their  langiin^e  and  roll- 

Veientium  Capenatlamnno  ac  FoliHcoruin  per  ca  gion  both  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  thoso 

bella  transfafferant  ad  Komanos.'^    Individual  of  Rome. 

deserters  could  not  be  nnmcroiis  enough  to  form  ^  Livy,  VI.  5. 

Ibar  tribes:  but  when  the  cities  of  Veii  and  Car  "  That  is,  it  took  place  at  tho  next  census, 

pena  were  nard-prenscd,  their  territory,  inhab-  which  waa  taken  in  the  year  868  j  the  preceding 

it«d  chiefly  by  a  subject  population,  ntptotKot  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

tlie  political  language  of  Greece,  would  be  likely  Livy,  V.  81. 

to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Romans.    The  new  "  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  at 

citizens  could  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  years  after  this  period.    See  Livy, 

the  difference  of  langiiage  would  then  have  pre-  Vlll.  20. 

sen  ted  a  serious' barrier  to  their  union  with  the  "  Livy,  VI.  1. 

K^m^iiH ;  but  if  they  were  Tyrrhenian  Pelas-  "  See  Idvy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Camillus,  8L 
giaais^  they  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Bo- 
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Bomans  were  alanned  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  ade ;  their  for- 
lorn condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
ass£ul  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  us,^'  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidense,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  ^th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.^  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story ,^'  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Oamillus 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  jevery  roan  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night- march,''  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  larquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  ne  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 

Slace,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
utrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  a^ain."** 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  proves  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

"  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  18,  ed.  Miiller,  ofTutalaand  the  female  alaves,  which  is  evi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobias,  Saturnal.  I.  11.  dently  fabalouB. 

■  Popfifugia.  "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  2. 

*'  It  18  uncertain,  because  a  different  account  "  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  Popliftigia  is  mven  by  Mac-  Cincinnatus  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspicious, 

robins,  Saturnal.  III.  2,  and  by  Dionysins,  II.  Livy  mereljr  describes  the  victory  of  Camillus, 

56,  ana  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  auv  thing  of  the  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  protending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  tine  Latins  to  nave  joined  tiio 

for  the  origin  of  old  traditional  usages  or  festi-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillus 

vals.  It  is  improbable,  because  Fidens  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  miHtary  trib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  forty  years  imes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy. — Ca 

earlier,  and  ft-om  that  time  forward  plays  no  millnsj  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Ficulea  is  never  .  ••  Livy,  VI.  8.   Plutarch,  Camillus,  85. 

mentioned  at  oil  after  the  times  of  the  Roman  *  The  very  i)aasa^e  from  which  this  line  in 

kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidense  should  taken^  in  Shakspeare^s- Henry  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  The 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Kouen  by  the  Haid 

the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Ttdoot  on  the 

oome  Latin.  ^  Further,  the  story  of  the  Fidena-  same  day ;  ooth  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

tian  dictator  is  mixed  up  with  the  famous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  imaginary. 
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when  attacked  bj  two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  Livy  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period— ^et^s  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his-   , 
torical,  and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.     It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,"  and  were  the  border  *;^'j|J!J.  *"'  *•* 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  866,  and  again 
ID' 309.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and 
imnediately  recovered."^  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affair,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Volscians  generally^ 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  n.  ji„i^  »  oi*  utt 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  *»k«'*«'n»^- 
a  town  which  lay  between  Yelitrse  and  Antium."^  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  ifiqui- 
ans  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before,  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,"  and  was  now  again 
become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  SCO,*®  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373,"  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  v  olscians ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roxnan  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
w^hich  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  noi  be  muntained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians  f*  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,*^  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  wh^Jst  the  Volscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
five-and-twent}'  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gaids,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  A]t«f«i  t»u»\<m  or 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the-^quians  and  Volscians,  the  R<»-*'»»^  !-**«»• 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  origmal 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  ^quians  and 
Volscians  :^  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

«•  Bee-ohap.  xviii.  "  Livy,  VI.  23* 

^  Livy,  VI.  9, 10.  "  Livy,  VL  88. 

••  Its  position  is  nnlcnowii :  the  Italian  anti-  *  Livy,  V.  16. 

4|iiAri68  fix  it  at  a  little  place  oalled  Conoa,  on  the  **  Camillus  is  made  to  recover  Bola  ftom  the 

«dgeof  theSelva  di  Nettano,  in  the  supposed  .£qaians,  in  the  year  866.    Livy,  VI.  8.     It. 

line  of  the-  old  road  flvm  Velltre  to  Astara  and  must  therefore  have  been  ^revionsly  lost 

Antium.      But  nothing  exists  bevond  a  few  "  Of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  enumerated  ^- 

ahax>^e88  ruins,  which  oaa  determme  nothing.  Dionvsius,  eight  are  mentioned  bv  Livy  or  JX- 

Westphal,  p.  40.  onysius  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vp^ 

«•  Diodonu,  XIV,  102.  scians  under  the  command  of  Coriolanus ;  Vel- 

**  Livy,  VI.  8, 16.    •  itnsabo  became  VolMiaa  in  the  course  of  HAs 
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tually  at  an  end :  and  while  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  jfiquian  or 
Volscian,  or  had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome :  for  instance,  Pne- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibor 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testunony,**  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  ^quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Praeneste,  and  may  have  occu- 
pied Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  they 
may  have  eyen  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Prceneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whok 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  ^quians  when  they  estab* 
lished  themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Preneste,  safe  in  their  mountain* 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  thii 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Prceneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulbh  invasion,  the  treaty  of  6p. 
wm  witti  tb«  lata  Csussius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,,  was  either  imperfectly 
Mfttaa.-pnm«tt«.  obscrved,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Yolscians  ;'^  then  the  LEitins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,"^  in  alliance  with  the  Yol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium,**  and  above  all,  Prseneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^^  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

ware  with  the  Opican  nations ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  sjpoil  in  842.  (Li\7'  IV.  61.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemioan  lands  are  ravaged  hy 

were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed.  the  ^uians  or  Volsoians  in  846  (Livy.  J  v. 

"  Livy  says  that  *'  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  55),  in  845  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Heruican  lands 

idnce  the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus,  had  re-  in  842.    (Id.  IV.  51.)    The  Latins  and  Uerni- 

mained  faithful  to  Rome  for  nearly  a  centary  cans  announce  the  intended  invasion  of  the 

without  interruption.**    VI.  2.    This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  882  and  824  (Livy,  IV.  26, 87), 

eral  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the 

inaccurate,  may  not  1>e  entitled  to  much  weight ;  lands  ravaged  by  ttie  Voiscians  were  those  of 

^ut  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ao-  the  Prenestines,  Gabians,  and  Tusculans  (Livy, 

counts  of  the  several  years,  seem  to  iinply  that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  belonging  all  ahke  at 

the  alliance  between  tne  three  nations,  Bomans,  that  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy, 

•latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  "^  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Latins  "  Livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

.and  Hernlcans  joined  Oamillus  against  Veil  in  "  Livy,  VI.  21. 

869.    (Livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentinum,  when  taken  *•  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  aeq.  80. 

tfirom  the  Volsoians,  was  given  to  tne  Hemioaas  ^  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  26. 
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Gabii  and  Lavici.*  It  may  be  well  conceived  bow  greatly  tbis  altered  dispoeition 
of  the  Latins  added  to  tbe  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  past 
Latium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  tbe  ^quians  and  Yol- 
scians ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into  the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  their  own  territory  liad  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Yolscians  ;^  and  on 
one  occasion^  the  Prsenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  m  the  CapitoP  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quino* 
tius  Oincinnatus,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Praenestines,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prsenestines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  very  next  year  ;^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely  ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.  It  has  been  well  said  that  lonsr  periods  of 
general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  the  fcriog*  oi  th«  romm 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  ^""""^ 
isb ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourW 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how 
slaves  become  naturally  liars ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  a^.  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  ^  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkind ness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

^  livT,  Vr.  21,  85,  86.    ^  livy,  VI.  81.  From  Jove  and  all  the  ffods  thiR  favor  did  be- 

••  Uvy,  VI.  28.  fall, 

*  Xi^',  VI.  29,  and  Featna  in  *'  Triena."  The  That  Titua  Quinctaa,  aometime  Some'a  oaptain- 

iniMsription,  aa  Niebuhr  haa  reatored  it,  ran  general, 

thus :                              '                         '  Nine  towna  did  in  nine  daya  aaaanlt  and  tskt 

Jnppiter,  atqne  Divi  omnea  hoc  dedenmty  withal. 

Ut  Titna  Qamctioa  dictator  Bomaaoa  ^  Livy,  VI.  80. 

ppindft  novem  dieboa  novem  oaperet. 
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was  beginning  to  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  cannot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  miquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
c^oMt  of  the  iiMtrtui  chccked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genera- 
^t^o^M^tlCbw  ^ion,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
•^  terity.     Twenty  years*'  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre- 

sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,** 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate**  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal^  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jfdler's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
kaoLvtiifmt  or  the  transactions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
S^  fttS'p^uu?  must  often  be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
"""^  «      beginning  to  shock  the  feehngs  of  modern  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

^  The  period,  according  to  Niebuhr'a  chro-  of  the  hill  towards  the  Forum,  where  the  pe- 
nology, was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabularium  still  exist. 
888:  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  **sazum  quadratum^'  of  the  Soman  wri- 
Utfted  twenty-three  years,  IVom  865  to  888.  tern,  is  the  "  Steintuf"  of  the  German  geolo- 

^  Livy,  VI.  4.    *'  Capitoliam  soxo  qiiadrato  gists;  the  "Tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi :  it  is  a 

Bubstructum  est'*    This  must  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in  Some  itself, 

the  diff  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca. 

thuB  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  *  Livy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  BO  built  up  with  lanre  blocks  of  stone  as  **  Livy,  VI.  14.    "  Multiplici  jam  sorte  ezso- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  hill,  and  lut4,  nicrgentibus  semper  sortem  usuris.^^  Tliis 

moke  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  ^ear  870,  only  five  years  after  the 

Similar  snbstructiona  have  enlarged  the  surface  Gaulish  invasion. 
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&iilt  of  their  own,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  OTerwhehning  national  calam- 
ity, and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  goTcrnment  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severitj  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complamt ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  off 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service* 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer« 
fiencies,  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
Itself  was  hiffhlj  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,"  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
beaoEled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered**  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  h.  if^hu  mhbm  i». 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  vS^X^^»S^i!!^ 
ease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  •«>«*»^<t*)>ton- 
was  jealous  of  the  hi^h  reputation  of  Gamillus,''  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the.  loftiness  cl 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed*  One  day^  he  saw-  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinffuished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  worluiouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
OD  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable"  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  lor  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  people ;  he  was  called  the  **  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  mopey  paid  by  the  people  to  re* 
place  the  treasures  borroweafrom  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  hiki  been"  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  against  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manuus  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

^  See  Niebahr,  VoL  II.  p.  S75.  oo&qnered  only  deven  years  before.    Bat  the 

' Ager  Veiens  came  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  por» 


"  livy,  VI.  14. 

"  Livy,  VI.  11.    Plutarch,  CamilluB,  86. 

**  Livy,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  macl] 


tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

__  J  mnch  re-  wars,  or  even  in  tlie  earlier  years,  of  the  llnal 

minded  here  of  the  story  of  the  brave  old  oen-  war.    The  fVindus  in  question  was,  probably,  a 

tarion,  whose  hard  usage  from  his  creditora  ex-  **  possessio,'^  or  a  portion  of  the  aomain  land 

cited  such  a  tumult  in  the  year  of  Borne  259. —  held  by  occupation  ;   but  such  estates  were 

See  Iivv>  n.  88.                   *                      ,  bought  and  sold  amongst  individuals  as  if  they 

M  «*  Fnndum  in  Veientt,"  says  Livy,  ^*  caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  chance  <^ 

patrimonii.''    It  could  hardly,  then,  nave  been  their  being  reclaimed  by  the  state, 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territory  which  had  been  **  I>ivy,  VI.  11* 
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RUauMtiooiptwuoe*.  CoTDolius  C088118,  perhaps  the  same  pergon  who,  in  his  consulship, 
SifS!SS*"iS*trSi  eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
•Bd  dMUu  jjg,.  Qf  ^  Postumius  by  his  soldiers ;  and  he  was  now  recalled 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius*' 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  w,hich  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  Manliuff,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret" the-  doubtful  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  comn^ons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  TerenUlins,  Duillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,^  whose  family  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors**  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

•»  Livy,  VI.  16.  ••  Livyj  VI.  19.     ThiB  Publilius.WM  of  th« 

**  *^  Sonatas  de  fieoeBsiono  in  domam  privft-  Mine  family  with  Pablilius  Volero,  and  was  the 

tarn  plebiSf  .  .  .  agitat*'— Livy,  VX.  19.    The  dictator  Pablilius  PhUo  who  passed  the  fiimoaa 

word  ^^  seoessio"  is  either  an  exaggeration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  yean 

denotes  a  positive  act  of  insarrection,  or,  to  afterwards. — ^livy,  VIII.  12. 

speak  more  strictly^  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegianoe  ^  Uvj}  VI.  80. 
from  the  existing  government. 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,**  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius^  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  manner^  oT  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  ffens  shared  so  dieeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  iMTMNddbtn*:  um 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  376  (we  do  not  know  their  2? I^iilrf,^  tTblb^S 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  ^  ««»«»»• 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business  ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  field  agunst  the  people  of  Praeneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century«  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pur- 
pose, for  the  PrsBnestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  only  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Th«ir     b^t»ji*iw» 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the   •«•">•  «»»*"i°i- 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

**  Any  objection  of  a  reli^oas  kind  on  the    lio  enemy.    Farther,  what  was  the  "  oonoilinm 
part  of  the  aoffan,  or  a  notice  ^Hhat  it  thun-    popali,"  and  where  was  the  "Lacus  Peteli- 


dered^"  was  somcient  to  break  up  the  oomitia.  nos  V  for  the  present  reading  of  "  Porta  No- 
C.  BaDiiius  was  saved  from  condemnation  bv  a  mentana*'  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  cor- 
sadden  adjoamment  produced  by  the  act  of  L.    rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  bo  admitted ;  in- 


ICetellns,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmach  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  the  Janicolum.  and  thus,  according  to  an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian.  Then 

cofitom,  obliged  tne  comitia  to  separate.  there  is  Vie  carious  story  recorded  by  Dion  Cas- 

"■  Livy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  sius,  and  which  Niebaor  prefers  as  the  most 

was  thrown  fh>m  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelius  authentic  of  all  the  accounts.    The  question  is 

Nepos  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death^^  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

See  Oellius,  XVII.  31,  §  24.    Again,  some  said,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

that  he  waa  condemned  by  a  **  conodium  popu-  "  ^XZi  ^^'  ^^'  Plutarch,  Camillus,  36.  Auo- 

IL*'  held  in  the  Peteline  grove  without  the  Porta  tor.  de  viris  illustr.  in  Manlio.    Dion  Cassins, 

Fiameutana ;  others  said  that  he  was  condemned  Fragm.  Peiresc  zxxL 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  •*  Livy,  VI.  27. 

ing  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  "  Livy,  VI.  28. 

kings,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  aa  a  pub-  "  Livy,  VL  81. 
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again  elected,  but  a  war  with  the  Volseians  was  made  a  pretence  for  poatponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  ;*^  and  to  defray  the  ejrpense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
A.  u  c  118.  ^^^^'  ^^  axnount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 

the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condenmed  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Volseians,  iad  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Rome,^  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  oppo^tion  of  the  tribunes  bf  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
BDtdeiiv«Ttioee  i..iwt.  of  deliveranco.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  :idle  stories, 
with.t«>dii>ff,.tbud.  j^jjjj  pai^y  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  ahd  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXTI. 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.-«TeHW4. 


**  Les  mouvcmcns  qui  offitent  les  penples  peavent  Atro  de  deuxBortes.  Les  uns  Bont  prodnits 
par  uiie  cause  dirccte,  d^ou  r^sulto  un  effet  imm^diat.  TJne  circonstance  auelconque  amene  one 
nation,  on  memo  une  partie  de  la  nation,  k  desirer  an  but  d^termin^:  I'enterpnse  6choue  on 

rduseit Ce  sont  U  les  heurcusea  r^volationa ;  on  salt  oe  qu^on  vent^  on  marche  vers 

an  point  pr^ciA,  on  se  repose  qoand  11  est  atteinU"— BARAirrx,  TaUeaa  de  la  Idtterature  Fmn^aiae 
pendant  Ic  Dixliuitidme  Si^de. 

0  

Six  patrician  military  tribunes*  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
878,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Volseians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  s^une  summer,  and  the  Volseians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor^  them  equally 
abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men' 
amount  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 

good.     Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
le  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circimastances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

^  Li  vy,  VI.  88.  on  that  very  spot,  Sotrionm,  wWoh  they  had  ooft- 

"  Livy,  VI.  88.  qaered  in  the  war  now  before  us,  and  whioh 

*  Livy,  VI.  82.  tney  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peace 

'  Livy,  VI.  88.    But  they  could  scarcely  have  of  878.    See  Livy,  VII.  27.    But  a  state  which 

made  an  absolute  surrender,  "  deditio,^^  of  their  retdns  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  of  a  war  ia 

city  and  territory ;  for  wo  hear  of  them  affain  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  absolnte 

little  more  than  twenty  years,  as  an  i^epen-  surrender  of  its  own  dty  and  territory. 

dent  and  sovereign  people ;  phmting  a  colony  *  Livy,  VI.  Si. 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licimus  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distingmshed  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
young  maa  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amonffst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amonffst  the  jnembers  of  all  aris-  . 
tocracies,  a  certam  number  of  persons,  who,  from  vanous  motives,  •»  f^j"'^  ^  ^^ 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  ""^  *  •««»«^ 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported ;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  :^  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Mnnlii  and  the  ComeUi.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  ts.  tribann  propoM 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  ^  **•"•  ^«»n*«'*** 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal  ;^  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  U>  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  pubkcus ;  and  in  oraer  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  himdred  jugera 
of  the  publiQ  land  in  tillage,'  nor  feed  more  than  a  himdred  oxen  and  ^ve  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  pohtical  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.^  That 
yezy  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

*  This  api>eflrB  fh>in  what  ia  related  of  him  *  I^ivjt  ^^*  86* 

aftenrards,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  in  ^  "  Ut  deducto  eo  de  oapite  quod  usurU  per- 

bis  oocnpation  exceeded  the  measure  of  500  numeratnm  eseet,  id  quod  supcressct  triennio 

,  which  had  been  fixed  by  hie  own  law.  eequia  portiouiboa  penolveretur.^' — Livy,  VI. 


iiebahr  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  85. 
Licinian  family  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  '  "  Ne  quia  plus  quingenta  ju^i^era  agri  pos- 
the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  immensa  riohes  sideret.'*  If  we  remember  the  lepral  definition 
of  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  of  possessio,  quicquid  apprehciidimus  cnjua 
*  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  nos  non  pertmet,  aut  nee  potest 
the  year  Sok  was  a  brother  of  Cn.  Comeliua ; .  pertinere,  hoc  possessionem  apellamus/'  De 
and  the  Licii^^us  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Sigiiifioat.  115  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  xvi.), 
men  in  88*i-d  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  ^*  pub- 
year,  P.  Maullns.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lici"  to  "  agri,"  because  the  onlj  land  which 
the  first  of  theste  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinarily  occupied  without  its  being  their 
Borghesi  (Nuovi  Frammenti.  Parte  2.  p.  89).  own,  was  the  "ager  publicns." 
that  P.  Licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  butn.  and  For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattle 
adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Licinii^  it  snows  wliich  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 
no  fees  the  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii  and  see  Appian,  de  Bcll«  Civil.  I.  8. 
their  intimacy  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses,  *  "Ne  tribunorum  militum  comitia  fierent, 
when  even  a  Cornelius  would  not  scruple  to  be-  oonsulumque  utique  alter  ex  plebe  crearetur."— • 
oome  their  adopted  son.  I^vy,  VI.  85. 
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hence  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  place 
must  be  secured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation ;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
opentioiioftiiemt«m  clcared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
</d«bu>r««icr,itor.  \\g\\j\Q^  The  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  mterest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particu- 
lar name,  "  Versura.""  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  prdinarj 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  deht 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  bj 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

*•  Festas,  or  rather  Paulas,  in  "  Versura."  gem  habet ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  ¥e  killed  bv 

"  There  is  a  well-known  passa^  in  Quinc-  his  master,  nor  treated  by  him  absolutely  st  his 

tilian,  VII.  8,  §  27,  which  enters  mto  the  dif-  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  protection  of 

ferences  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman ;  agun,  he  could  inhcnt 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictusJ*  or  given  over  property  and  aoouire  property,  which  «  sla^* 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    "  Tribum  habet"  is  remarkable, 

specially  touch  the  questions  which  I  have  sug-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictus  did  not 

gested.     Some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undei^o  either  the  maxima  or  media  cspitifi 

markable.     **  Ad  scrvum  nulla  lex  pertinet :  deminutio ;  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  of  ciO- 

addictus  legem  ha^t.    Propria  libcri  qusB  nemo  zenship  if  he  retained  his  tribe.    Bat  were  these 

habet  nisi  Uber,  prsnomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rij^hts  m  abeyance,  as  the  &ther'B  power  over 

tribum;  habet  l^c  addictus."    **  Adaictus  le-  his  children  was  suspended  so  long  as  he  was 
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Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
citizens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  j^ve  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  oi  the  three  Licinian 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  ^^  ^ja,,,^  ^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  j^oo  of  eJSwm. 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative," 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baffled,  t^Jlu  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  and  they  with  the  sediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  mcredible."  ^ot  thii  tim.  of 
An  anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  chj  did  noi  ia«t  hr  st* 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  '"^ 
violence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 


a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bat  re- 
turned to  him  08  Boon  as  he  came  homo  ?  or  can 
we  suppose  that  they  continued  to  exiBt,  and 
that  a  creditor  mi^ht  drive  his  addictl  into  the 
Forum  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require, 
and  that  Auch  votes  were  legal?  or  would  this' 
be  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  officer 
who  presided  at  the  oomitia  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  euited 
the  interests  of  his  party  ? 

»  Livy,  VI.  85. 

"  It  is  utterlv  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
chronology  of  this  period.  The  story  of  the  five 
yeare^  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger- 
ated interpretation  or  some  expressions  in  the 
annalists,  "that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  went 
on  obstructing  the  elections,^'  meaning,  that 
whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap- 
on, which  thc^  used  fi-om  time  to  time,  and 
never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for 
some  concession  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed 
to  the  2d  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this 
was  assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five 
vears'  anarchy  was  no  longer  qaestionod.  The 
Foitti  Capitohni  acknowledge  them  as  well  as 
Livy ;  BO  also  does  Dionysius,  for  he  speaks  of 
the 'ten  years'  tribanesbip  of  Licinius.  (XIV. 
22.  Fragm.  Mai.)  And  rolybius  implies  them, 
where  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva- 
sions of  the  Gauls,  11.  18.  The  later  writersi 
such  as  Eutropius,  Cassidoms,  and  Bufus  Foe- 
tus, make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four 
yeare.  So  also  does  Zonaras;  but  then  these 
*  four  years  arc  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the 
strujBp^le,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and 
the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then 
the  vears  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow 
the  five  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which 
we  marked  by  four  colleges  of  military  tribunes. 

15 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  yean  af-- 
ter wards  we  still  find  the  consular  vear  spoken; 
of  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  (Livy,  VIII.. 
20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  that 
one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib-- 
unes,  and  that  tne  elections  were  not  again, 
dekyed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years' 
Btrugg^le,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed . 
for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
gether, amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final-  - 
ly,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 
anarchy  at  all;   that  the  tribunes  evcrv  year- 
threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for  * 
the  election  of  certain  individums  Known  to  be 
either  favorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not- 
yiolently  adverse  to  them.     Borghesi  thinks 
that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
omitted  bv  Livy  in  tho  year  preceding  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  anarchy,  and  ho  has  restored  it, 
partly  Irom  Diodorus,  and  partly^  from  comeo- 
ture.    Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  Sex- 
tins  as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  four- 
and-twent3r  ^ears   after  the  invasion  of  the- 
Gauls.   Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 
anarchy,  the  consulship)  of  L.  Sextius  falls  nine- 
teen years  after   the  invasion  of  the  Gaols, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  oi 
Diodorus,  when  his  confusions  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 
true  date,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 
the  third  year  of  tho  99th  Olympiad.    It  agrees 
also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius,  III.  1,  4; 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrive ; 
namely,  to  fix  tho  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 
the  2a  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
date  ofthe  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  868-2,  b.  o. 
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over ;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  notie  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pajcified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  It  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  preetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty?  Where  was  the  rest- 
Ijsss  enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostiUties,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representatioiy  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  eveo 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  fiv«,  is 
Military  triboNiagda  Sufficiently  memorable.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
•'**^'  of  any  curule  magistrates ;    whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum ;"  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
imes  were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
(the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  tike  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
'<tf  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Yelitrse,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn  ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
ibefore  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gsuning  ground :  amongst  the  new  miUtary 
•  d»o«  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,'*  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
coauSSon^n  0?  tS  aud  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical party.  These  were  A.Cornetius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lias,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
stiflship,  had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
•protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Meelius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
•espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  ^ve,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone:  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,"^*  they  said, 
*'  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Vetitrae :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  mnsi 

*•  Iiv7,  VI.  86.  »  Livy,  VI.  86.  »  livy,  VL  86. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth,''' 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  th&t 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,"  it  is  said,  came  mto  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  VelitrsB.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  o«mniM  •»!  p. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  *'•■*''■  **«*•*«•• 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.** 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Velitrae  required  a  dictator,  and  then  CamiUus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion*^ summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field  ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manliua 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances ;"  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill**  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was»  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  to  preserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  the  point  to  which 

"  Livy,  VI.  87.  «aTrfX»v*r.— Camillas,  89.     And  so  the  Fasti 

*  Livy,  VI.  88.  Oapitolini ;  for  the  befBriniung  of  the  line  may 

*  This  appcam  from  the  fragments  of  the  be  Rafely  restored  as  Sigonius  has  supplied  it. 
Faf»ti  CapitoDni.  **  Ob  JEdutum  in  mllites  ex  S.  C.  abdicarant.*^ 

*  Livy  says,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issne       ^  '^  Seditionisse  dand«  et  rei  gerendSB  can* 
such  a  proclamation,  VI.  88.     But  Plutarch  sA." 

ipeiks  or  it  as  actually  issned,  rfofypaxpt  vrpariat       *  Livy,  VI.  42. 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  hills,  relating  to  the  public  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent"  of  the  aristo> 
cratical  party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrc^nce 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons  ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Licinius, 
trustmg  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  '*  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 
There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 

0  whrt  gnaaOM  th«  T^cy ;  wc  canuot  sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 
SI2y]IJiLd*u»«'&  the  mere  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
cWvUb.  ^j^jj  ^^Q  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 
ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  "popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  an^  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 

"  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
spMeh  of  8»r.  Com*,  ^ot  agTcc  to  thc  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
liH  ibingiii«nu.  yQ^j.  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  l^ 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tped  me  yet  again  this*  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  hare 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

"  See  the  language  which  Liyy  has  pat  into  on  the  view  of  human  affairB  which  I  h&ve  as- 

the  mouth  of  Appius  Claudius,  VI.  40,  41.  cribcd  to  Ser.  Malup^nensis.    And  this  view  is 

**  E/rwy,  Its  ohit  iv  wtotw  U  ^ij  ^dyoigy.    Dion  czocedinglv  deserving  of  notice,  beoanae  it  so 

Cassius,  Fragm.  Peircsc.  88,  as  corrected  by  strongly  illustrates  one  of  the  great  naea  of  the 

Beimar.  Christian  revelation;  namely,  that  it  proviJes 

*  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  Introduce  into  a  fixed  mor^  standard  independently  of  human 
history  the  practice  ofwriting  fictitious  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  hnman  law  to  be  al- 
as a  mere  variety  upon  the  narrative,  or  an  oc-  tered  as  circumstances  may  require,  without 
casion  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  Uie  greatest 
torian.  But  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct.  I  have  not,  then, 
party  or  time  reooire  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  a 
to  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  making  Roman  of  the  fourth  century  of  Borne ;  but  I 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 
in  the  first  person,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  which  might  have  been,  but  which  were  wi^ 
ikct,  that  such  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedly  used  then,  and  which  are  so  charac- 

1  believe  it  to  bo  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristic  of  ancient  times,  that  they  could  not  be 
part  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  absurdity. 

principles  in  the  ancient  world  was  grounded 
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I  may  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  per- 
chance not  willingly  hear. 

"  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  dehtors,  and  for 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  puhlic  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours  ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  relief* 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me,  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer."*  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote^ 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  aU 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affairs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*^  which  is  as  it. were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  bein^  themselves  many,  have  set*  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  boast"  that  we  E^mans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father  s  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  be  is  come  to  full  SLse,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

*  This  attack  on  the  tribnneB  for  their  ro-  ments  aaed  against  tho  Canaleian  bills,  IV.  8-6, 

fasal  to  separate  .the  three  bills  firom  each  other  and  agun  in  the  speech  of  Appius  sj^nst  the 

is  pat  bv  XAvj  into  the  mouth  of  Appios  Clan-  Licinian  bills,  VI.  41.    The  principle  implied  in 

dius.  Vtl.  40.    It  would,  of  coarse,  be  pressed  this  argument  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy,  but 

hy  ail  the  opponents  of  tne  measures ;  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  na  char- ' 

too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  actenstic  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin- 

arifltocratioal  jnuriy  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  oiple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  Uod,  except 

themselvee  of  it.  lUthongh  they  wouI4  have  so  rar  as  their  own  conduct  creates  a  diffei^ 

dwelt  on  tliis  point  in  a  very  different  manner  ence  between  them,  is  characteristic  of  Chris- 

Irom  their  more  violent  associates.  tianitv. 

"  The  religious  argument,  that  a  plebeian  *  *^  Fere  enim  nnDi  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 

could  not  be  created  consul  without  proAina-  talem  in  Alios  sues  habent  potcstatcm  qoaleir 

tioD,  is  to  be  found  twioe  in  livy,  in  the  argn-  nos  habemus.'* — Gaius,  Institut.  I.  S  66. 
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they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be ! 

"  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws : 
if,  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  for 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
•  our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Ro- 
mans, and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  our  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies  ?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws**  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

**  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
choosin?  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches^  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  l^eyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could  ! — the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest.  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  #f  the  Greeks 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tyrant."  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seizing 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone**  and  tor  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment ! 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  all 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalt" 

"  T«ic  lomr&et  w&s  iti  rettiv  ^  mfi  9w(at  9  wifi  the  increasing  honor  paid  to  richos  in  oomp&ri- 

9p»Y6¥t*»  Btaanttai  9  ^tfH  <?A>o»  rcvif  rwv  roio^rwy,  son  with   the   declining   estimation  of  noble 

...  4  IlvOia  ytffii^  r^XcMfdyaipci  voioSvraf  tbet$wt  birth. 

ay  vouiK.— Xenophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  §    1.  **  Thucyd.  I.  18.    ^war^rfpas  ii  ytyvo^/yfc 

Compare  the  language  of  Archidamos,  and  of  r9(  '  EAXtf^of  tal  rHv  xpniidruv  ri^v  «rj}ffiv  In  ^^X- 

Cleon  in  Thncydides.  I.  84,  IIL  87,  and  the  ar-  Xov  9  wpdrtpov  woievuhtft  rit  iroAXa  rv^vftiti  h 

fument  against  an^  alteration  in  the  laws  given  rait  Tr6Xtot  KaOferavn,  rdy  wpocdiw  ^ci^dritp  yt- 

y  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  the  theoretical  yvouhutv. 

commonwealth  of  Hippodamns.    'O  y^P  v6itot  *"  Thucyd.  T.  17.    Ti  J^*  iavrHv  ii6vo9  ir»oo^^ 

ioX^¥  ovitntav  lx«  irpd;  rd  wtOaOat^  irX^v  vapd  r^  fttvotnUrs  rd  <n3f<a  Kal  if  rd  riv  iitov  mk»v  aSfciy  it' 

iBof.  ToSro  6'  oi  ylyvtrat  tl  ftit  6ii  XP^vov  xXllOos. —  iv^aXttaf  Bvov  iiivavro  ituXurra  rit  rtfXsis  6k»»».— 

Politic.  II.  6.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

**  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Thcognis  and  tus.  III.  80,  and  V.  92. 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  constantly  lament  "  Thia  is  what  Arohidflmna  and  Geon,  strik- 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  soberness,  and  all  virtue 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousnessi, 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greater 
freedom  which  je  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,**  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denying  that  its 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wiMtwMtob««idbk 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  l!!!!rirofthe^^«?l!^ 
sukhip  was  not  against  the  original  and  imalterable  laws  of  the  ^•'•c«»»»'»- 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
pie,  was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
eiiner  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destrov  this  sanction  without  having  any  thins  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
but  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ;**  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
lished,'* whfth  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
h^her  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  lasl^  vear  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  precedmg  it.  P.  Manhus,*^  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comelii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

bg  specimens  of  the  noblest  and  vilest  odvo-  tra^rody  of  the  "  Seven  Chiefs  who  warred  on 

catee  of  an  unchanged  system,  as  opj>osed  to  one  Thebes-^  with  the  expression  of  the  opposite 

of  continual  prc^p-ess,  call  **  the  wishing  to  bo  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  uttered  from  his 

wiser  than  the  laws.*^    Archidamus  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antigone  to 

the  Spartans  wore  trained  ditaBhrt^v  r&v  vdut^v  bur^  Polynices  in  deftancc  of  the  king^s  decree ; 

r^c  ^irtfo\l/tat. — ^Thucyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  describes  urgmg  in  their  justification: — 

good  citizens  as  men  who  inivr^vrtt  r^  i(  lav  koI  yip  ytvt^ 

rvv  (npivei.iftaSivTtpoi  rSv  rtf^iwy  ^^lolkriv  tJvat. —  K»lve¥  t6S*  Sx^^i  '^"^  w6\ts  dWttS 

Thucyd.  III.  87.  ^Xor  haivt^  rH  iUata. 

**  So  Theognis,  But  the  other  half  follow  the  body  of  Etoodes, 

K4p9t,  Kiti  vdAif  ll^c  -  Kiotua  ii  ph  rixji  Mpa  whose  fVmeral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ex* 

EhOvrrfipa  KaKi^i  i^piot  hutriffii.  claiming: — 

'Er  rwv  yap  vr^ott  hrl^  koX  Ifi^vXoi  ^voi  ivtpQv  '  ffntU  8*  ifia  rd^*,  6ffircp  rt  ir6\ts 

Vioiwapxoi  6i  ic6\u  a/jftoTt  r^c  Hot.     89-51.  Kal  rd  SUatov  ivvnratvft, 

*  Hence  the  distmction  insisted  on  by  the  ^crd  y^p  ftdKapaf  Kal  Aids  lox^p 

philosophers  between  universal  and  mumcipol  Ut  Kaifuluv  iipv^t  irtfXiv 

law,  between  natural  and  political  justice. — See  fiii  Varpair^rai,  itJi6*  iXXo^airfiv 

Aristotle,  Ethics,  V.  7,  Rhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  Kiytau  ^wrwv 

the  interest  of  the  story  of  Antigone,  who  is  KaraK\veOiivat  ri  ndXtgra. 

represented  as  breaking  the  law  or  her  country  **  Ethic.  Nicomach.  X.  9.    *Ek  v/ov  ii  Ayyttoi 

bcKsaose  it  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  6p$^t  rvx>(v  *p^i  iiptrhv  x'^f^^^fj^h  t*i  rotoirois. 

gods :  Sophocles  invests  her  character  with  all  rpaipfrra  vdiiots  .  .  .  8id  wdfiott  m  rtrdx^ai  r^v- 

the  sacreaness  of  a  martvr ;  but  .^schvlus,  who  rpo^i^  ical  tA  /rtnrdc^ftam  *  ohx  hrat  ydp  iiv-n^ 

more  entirely  identified  tne  laws  of  the  land  with  nv^Bri  yiP^iuw. 

the  highest  standard  of  human  virtue,  ends  his  "  LnT*}  VI.  42. 
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LMieaitog*  of  moiury  the  family  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Malngiiienses ;  M.  Cre- 
Sml*  i^futiL^  ganius  Macerinus,  and  L.  Yeturius,  formed  the  last  college  of  mili- 
the  pmtonhip.  jj^^  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Borne.     Manlius  and  VaJe- 

rius  were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor* 
nelii^  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inrc«d  of  the 
Gauls  into  Latium.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  CamilluB ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  senate 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  with  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time»  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle®  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, the  Licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  m  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curiae  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"^^  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the» plebeian  consul;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence" 

**  The    two    Comelii    Malaginenses    were  ment  which  clearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  h 

amongst  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  see-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summary  of  Flo- 

ond  deccmvirate,  one  of  them  being  actually  a  rus,  I.  18.    Go  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 

colleague  of  A|]ipiuB  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of-Gftulish 

even  the  patricians  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  bvCamiUus ;  there  is  the  poei- 

disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  Polybins,  that  the  Qauk  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  after 

designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  M.  6e-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 

Snias  Macerinus,  two  years  afler  the  end  of  come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Ca- 

e  docemvirate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at  millus*  pretended  victory  over  them,  the  So- 

which  the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  patricians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  field. — 

gan;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  of 

with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  Aristotle,  quoted  bv  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22,  and 

scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polvbius,  **that 

either  party.  And  M.  Geganius  was  one  of  those  Bome  was  delivered  from  the  Gauls  by  Lncios ; 

censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  ^milius  that  is,  bv  Lucius  Camillus.  the  son  of  Marcos, 

with  such   unjust  severity,  because   he  had  who  repelled  the  Gauls  in  tlie  year  406  (or  more 

.abridged  the  duration  of  the  censor's  office.  properly  401),  the  first  time,  according  to  Pdy- 

"  The  Fasti  Capitolini  state  that  Camillus  was  oius,  that  the  Romans  ever  did  meet  them  with 

appointed  dictator  this  year,  "  rei  gerunds  cau-  advantage.    Finally,  the  common  stories  of  this 

sV'  that  is,  "  to  command  an  army  in  the  fleld,^'  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 

as  distinguished  from  the  other  objects  for  some  placing  the  famous  combat  of  T.  ManU as 

which  a  dictator  was   sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

such  as,  '^seditionis  sedondas  causA,^^  ''comiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Anio;  while 

orum  habendorum  causA,"  or  "  clavi  figendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  CamiUus'  victorv  on  the 

causA."    But  as  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manlius 

in  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.    1  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

tell  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillas  are 

victorv  and  triumph   over  tne  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

Probably,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  freeing  Bome  ttum  the 

to  have  established  itself  in  the  Roman  history  shame  of  paving  a  ransom, 

very  generally;  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  b^  ^  Livy,  VI.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  DionyBius  in  the  fragments  of  his  *'  **  Terribilesque  alias  minaa  dviliom  ceitir 

14th  booK,  by  2^naras,  by  Appian,  in  a  f^-  minum.^'— Livy,  VI.  42. 
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forth  on  a  new  magistrate,  whp  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  prsBtor ;  a  title  of 
nigh  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^*  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  lartitnuon  of  um  c^. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  "*•  ^*"-»»'p- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  gamos» 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  ^diles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qnestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended.  Th«  eompkti«  of  ti»« 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  t'^'^^f^oooMtaikm. 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed  ;  but  many  years 
most  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

*  livy,  VII.  1.  nod  of  the  empire  poBBessod  eren  the  "  impe- 
*■  Plutarch.  Camillus,  43.  Livy,  VI.  42.  num."  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechte 
*•  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  and  seqq.  im  Mittelalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  Sdpios 
To  what  Ib  there  eaid,  it  mi^  be  added  that  tne  of  the  fifth  century,  wnose  tombs  and  epitaphs 
title  .£dills  was  common  amongst  the  magis-  have  been  preserved  to  us,  have  their  sedile- 
tratcs  of  the  municipia  and  colonies  at  a  later  ships  as  well  as  their  censorships  and  consul- 
period  ;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions,  ships  recorded.  This  seems  to  miply  that  the 
with  the  title  "ufidilis  juri  dicundo,*'  that  the  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
ediles  in  the  municipia  had  a  "tribunal,"  or  when  Cicero  could  call  the  curule  uEdile  "  paullo 
judgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  ampllus  quam  privatus." — Verr.  Act.  1. 18. 
and  OB  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  eariier  pe- 
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X^M(  TtKvtSfrot  v^KTai  ^fiiptis  r'  imv, 

SoPHooLES,  (Edip.  Colon,  y.  617. 


The  finst  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
chnaoiasy  of  tu  ui  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  oif  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
^^"^  ^^  Epammondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred  and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
coDtrMt  iMtwM  oar  Herodotus,  have  done  nrore  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
G"i!rilr!S!d  </ibB  Sa  <lone  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
BwwatthkiMriod.  which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thmking, 
so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afiford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isaeus,  ^schines,  and  Demosthenes  ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription, /md  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  oif  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consolidated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  tor  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  Liciman  bills  become  laws  of  the  land ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  xftet*  ortii*  uMm 
carried  into  efifect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  ^**' 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu- 
larly  observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.*  After  that  time  i.  of  tk.  kwraipMi 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  «»tt^«»«»^p- 
lowing  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  ple« 
beian  consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  ei^ht  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  thei  Licinii,  the 
Poetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii*  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  Lcenas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  itwM«« 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  *»**' 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  rabed  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tiibunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  e\dls  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.     It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  ».  or  um  AfmriM 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  '*''' 

of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  Lauren  tins  Lydus,^  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
• 

«  livy,  Vn.  18.  •  He  was  dictator  in  899  (Livy,  VH.  17),  and 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  400,  when  a  Sul-    censor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

picias  and  Valerias  were  conenls,  and  in  the  *  De  Magistratibas,  I.  85.    Etra  Iwt  inrratrtav 

two  followinfir  years ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sul-  avApxtav  HvaHxu  rb  xoXhsvfta  *  icai  rb  Xotwbv  rptU 

picius  and  a  Qainctias  were  elected :  then  in  w^o9irat  koI  ^ixarrd;  itpofiXid^pai  wob^  Ppax»  wu- 

406,  in  410,  and  h&stly,  in  412.  This  would  Pi$ii*ti  6id  ris  ifi^Xtovi  ardent.  Nicbuhr  thinks 
amount  to  seven  instances,  but  in  the  year  401  that  this  is  taken  from  Junius  Omcehanus.  and 
some  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popillius,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
coUeo^e  of  M.  Fabiua ;  although  most  author-  ing  the  anarchy.  But  Lydus.  whose  confusions 
ities  give  this  as. a  year  of  two  patrician  oon>  and  blunders  make  his  authority  very  suspi- 
suls.     See  Livy,  VII.  18.  clous,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  all  tne 

*  C.  Marcius  Sutilus  was  consul  in  89^  in  extraordinary  magistrates  who  had  at  any  time 
408,  in  411,  and  418.  And  M.  Popillius  been  appointed  at  Home ;  and  thus  after  men- 
Lanas  was  consul  in  896,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  famous  decemvirs,  he  goes 'on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontiflces,  and  lediles,  as^being  in 
^  One  of  the  Genucian  family  was  consul  in    some  sort  magistrates ;  and  then  he  names  the 

890,  892,  and  898,  and  a  Plautius  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  five  years*  anarchy, 
897,  in  408,  and  in  414.  as  another  anomalous  period ;  and  histly,  t&a 
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a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordinarilj 
gpranted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  his  not  having  heen  chosen  rather  than  Sex  tins  to  he  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  bun- 
dred  jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  m&ny  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  Qien  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told*  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
Diffl«aiti«  m  «»ryiiif  ^as  passed,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
itiDtotffaoi.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,'  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
c.  Lieioin*  hinwif  m  308,'  C.  LiciuiuB  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  L^nas, 
^Gutad  for  tTwimr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  cuHile  asdiles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  son's 

government  of  the   triumvirs,  by  whom  he  effect    And  the  powers  of  such  a  commisBion, 

means,  I  believe,  no  otlier  persons  than  the  fa-  as  may  be  seen  from  Cicero's  speeches  against 

mous  triumviri  reipublic®  constituend©,  An-  the  agrarian  law  of  Bull  us,  were  very  great  and 

flatus,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus.    But  although  very  important;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 

do  not  think  that  Lydus  spoke  of  any  extra-  that  Licinius  would  be  appointed  one  of  iti 

ordinary  commiflsioners   appointed   ailer  the  members,  almoet  as  a  matter  of  eourse. 

paaaing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  yet  an  agrarian  ''  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

Uiw  on  on  extensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a  *  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.    livy,  VII.  16. 

oommiseion,  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even  •  Livy,  vll.  16. 
fifteen  members,  to  carry  its  provinont  into 
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name,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  con* 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagemess  of  our  knowl* 
edge  of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  aedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrariai^  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius'^  was  rather  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  than  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

in.  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  ^^f^f^^^f^^ 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  wufofditwiddtH 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  *^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  theur  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  ah-eady  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Msnius, 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.  But  stdl 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  uQt  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  ctmuAmLon  cr  «*•  ^ 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  Jfiiu'*;,  to^SSS 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  ^^*- 

*  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  he  able  to  but  it  is  too  common :  and  Licinins  may  well 

esccoae  the  condact  of  Licinias,  which  oannot  have  deceived  himaelf  b^  it.  His  enemies  would 

be  jnstifled  by  any  want  of  Bincerity  in  the  mo-  naturally  triumph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

tives  of  his  prosecutor.    H.  Graccnus  made  it  law,  ana  would  care  little  though  tlicv  them- 

a  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaKing  it. 

Bionera  for  enforcinj^  it  should  be  a  permanent  "  Livy,  VII.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

magistracy,  to  be  mled  up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  political  character  in 

from  year  to  year.    And  it  was  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Boman  families.    The  Meenii 

which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duflii  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 

hope  of  evading  it.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity :  the  conduct  of 

The  commission  in  tne  present  case  was  proba-  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  after  the  overthrow  of 

biy  not  renewed  after  the  first  jear,  ana  then  the  decemvirs^  tyranny^  has  already  been  no- 

the  law  became  powerless.    It  is  possible  that  ticed;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  licimus  was  very  of  the  five  commissioners  in  403,  ror  the  relief 

^renerally  adopted ;  and  he  may  have  excusea  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distinguished 

himself  by  that  common  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  hiw  impartiahty  and 

evil  could  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Mceiiius  taking 

share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  part  with  the  patricians  against  the  dangerous 

This  is  not  conscientious  reasoning  certainly,  designs  of  M.  Manliua ;    and  C.  Msenlus,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  should  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary- 
bankers,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the. circulating  medium.^'  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed:  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him  ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  U.  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Caesar  remedied  the  evils  arising  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;^*  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 
After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors. 


t«inpi»<i,  but  iriui  In-  who,  being  really  solvent,  werei  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
eompetetuceeM.  cadges,  to  couvert  thcir  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtoi-s  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty -fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  4^  per  cent. ;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,*'  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried  ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

npright  dictator  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  GanlB  had  been  plundering  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  family  char-  country  round  Rome  during  four  consecutive 

acter.  years ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  could 

"  Livy.  VII.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  to 

liufl,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note ;  P.  De-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  skfelv 

ciuB  Mus,  who  devoted  himseu  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Oauls  di^ 

war ;  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  Dear  his  name ;  Ti.  iEmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and.  ae- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  consulship^  and  the  man  cordlnglv,  rises  in  value.    If,  added  to  tneae 

who  named  him  dictator ;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  tne  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

"  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

per  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

depreciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiful  munt  have  been  proportionably  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  Ciiesar,  c.  42. 

count,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27. 

to  ndse  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  at  Rome,  ^  Livy,  VII.  28.     Cato  de  re  nistioi,  ab 

as  compared  with  that  of  land.    A  little  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  G«n.nd  int«nMi  kit- 
ing of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  *«y*«»«Mio4if. 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389\^nd  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of 'these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  F«q««Dt  dietntonhipi 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  ■»*  »*»^  °«»J««*- 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,^* 
those  of  402  and  403,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,"  those  of 
392  and  411,  were  ajipointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  394,  395, 
and  397  f^  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hemicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.'^  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand 
ing  the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  iq 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  nad  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  p:i- 
tricians  and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  p.t.ii,„  i.^  .,„,„, 
cile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  tCl''Su^un"LT  '  'f 
iirtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  ■!»»«»« t^^-^^-wi; 


The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders;"  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Siil- 
picius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  tlic? 
patricians,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  frbm  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Forum.  The  Poetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Poetelius,*^  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus,'* 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ings, held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
amon^  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  person^ 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

"  M.  Fabiua  iii404(Livy,  VII.  22),  L.  Furiil»  »  T;  Quinctius  in  894  (Livy,  VII.  0,  Fa«ti 

Camillas  in  405  (Livy,  VII.  24),  T.  Manlius  Capitol.),  Q.  Serviliiw  Ahala  in  895  (Livy,  VII. 

Torqnatus  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Faati  Capitol.),  and  C.  Sulpicius  Peticua  in 

whose  name  ia  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  fragments  897  (Livy.  Vil.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  do 

of  the  Fa«ti  Capitolini  only  containing  under  rebus  Gall.  1). 

this  year  the  words,  «  App.  Claudius  in  898  (Livv,  VII.  6,  Fasti 

"  Diet.  Capitol.),  C.  Marcius  RutUus  in  899  (Livy,  VU. 

Comit.  Habend.  Cans  .  .  ."  17,  Fasti  Captol.),  and  L.  Furius  Camillas  in 

■  T.  Manlius  in  402  (Livy,  VII.  I'J),  and  C.  410  (Livy,  VII.  28). 

Julius  in  408  (Livy,  VII.  21).  »  Livy,  VII.  12. 

•  L.  Manilas  in  892,  "  clavi  flgendi  caus»"  "  Livy,  VII.  18. 

(Livy,  VII.  8,  and  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Va-  «•  Livy,  VII.  16. 
leiius,  **  feriarum  oonstitaendarum  canso,^^  in 
411  (livy  VII.  28), 
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sides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  generally,  his 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  tw>>  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  sum^es,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  genera]  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates  ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  yame  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Boman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Tiius  the  interrez,"  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  hg&l  majority  in  favor 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
lAw  «d«  viMdna  eo-  although  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  origmated  in  any  evil  intention. 
S?,'^n^*i^Vf  One  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  ManKus,*^  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
tii«Hiiueiio&i«fi.id.  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falis- 
cans ;  his  c($lleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prboners  of  many  Privernatian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury .'^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  hke  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  ofifence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting.* 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  its 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
mg  any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  said  to 

*  Livy,  VII.  17.    "  Fabius  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  such  an  irregular  manner.    Simflur 
decim  tabulis  legem  esse,  ut  quodcnnque  pos-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 
tremnm  populus  jussissct,  id  jus  ratumque  islands,  at  once  to  restnun  emancipation,  and  to 
essetj  jussum  populi  et  sumiigia  esse."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  onrden  upon 
"  Livy,  VII.  16.  •  the  public^  if  the  state  received  nothing  as  ■ 
"  *'  Legem  de  vicesimA  eorum  qui  manumit-  compensation  for  the    contingency  of  Deing 
terentur."    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  m;cman. 
law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I  "  "  Ne  quis  postea  populum  »ecocareL^*  Coin- 
have  given  of  its  meaning;  lor  had  the  object  pare  the  well-known  sense  of  secewio. 
been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  class  "  Livy,  VII.  1,  2. 
of  fieedmen  it  would  scarcely  have  been  brought 
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have  been  very  generally  fatal ;  and  in  891,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  ^^^^^  nhMMmonn, 
tmusual  height,  overflowed  the  Curcus  Maximus,"'^  and  put  a  stop  stoiyof  caruu«i^^ 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  yeai-s  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  AH 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,**  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  ^1  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  oflfering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  children ;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus."  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  ^  ,  ,_  „. 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  hfe,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was- 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and' 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments'^  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ^     ^^^ ,       . 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  ftag*  ■ctmg  nod  danc- 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb  "*' 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.     The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full: 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Valerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  I'life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 

•  livy,  VIT.  8.  the  Forum,  marked  out  by  an  altar,  was  knowu, 

"  LivT,  VII.  6.    Valerius  Maximus,  V.  6.  §  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name 

"  Another  storv  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  of 

Curtian  lake  in  tne  Forum  from  one  Curtius  his  litter  and  murdered  close  to  it.    (Tacitus, 

Mettius,  a  soldier  of  Tatius,  the  kingof  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  .the  name 

bines;  who,  in  the  battle  between Tatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  ifl  usual,. 

Romulus,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 
ey  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine       ■»  Livy,  VII.  1.  / 

hills.    Livy,  T.  12, 18.    A  spot  in  the  centre  of       ■•  Livy,  VII.  2.  /' 

16 
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Foreign  hi»t«f7  €f  geogTaphical  order  of  eveots  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  chro- 
R«M  ftwaMtoits.  nological.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  reladoDs 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  beginning  vith 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  bj  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Volscians,  and  Hemicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  uded  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
Wan  with  Tarqnjiui  ^^  '^^^  ^ith  Romc  duHng  a  peHod  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
aad  thm  Faikeu..  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,**  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  .had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,"*  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occiision, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
back  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
<was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
^  of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  and*  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians, 
and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  conmiands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
pea««  eoDciuded  for  prisoucrs  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
forty y««.  avenged;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty -eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.*®  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
years."  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

n.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
wmiDiaunta  great  changos  took  placc ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 
°"'  another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  oat 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  m- 
creased,  her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

»  Livy,  VII.  15.  "  Livy,  VII.  19. 

"  Livy,  VII.  17.  »  Livy,  VII.  £2. 

«  Livy,  VII.  17. 
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peared  in  Latium.     This  inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman 

annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 

total  destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  307.     Eight  years  afterwards,  in 

405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 

in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gauls 

in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,**  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  Accotmi  of  tiKm  ci^a 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^^  Po»yw»- 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  continues  Poly  bins,  they  came  again ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming  ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
thev  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
bv  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  Jike  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camilius ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius*'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  tiiumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Romau  armies  g^,^^  ^  ^  o^ii^ 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  T^JSi,  Ji  mTvJI 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  >•'*«»*  c«*«- 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camilius,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,**  who  afterwards 

^  II.  IS.     It  is  well  known,  that  the  Boman  that  the  triumphs,  if  not  filtogetber  false^  wera 

-aritcrs  daim  three '  ictories  in  the  course  of  the  granted  by  the  policy  of  the  BcnatCj  wishing  to 

invnsion  of  81>4-89'i  in  which,  according  to  Po-  mal^e  the  most  of  any  advantage  gained  over  an 

h  biurt.  the  Bomai]bi  tSid  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Gauls. 

Ciitils  in  the  Held.    Tlie  victory  of  the  dictator  **  Tiv  61  at&oawra  At^Kiov  thai  ^vlv.  Plutarch, 

<-'.  Siilpiciiis,  in  897,  is  described  very  circum-  Camill.  22.    It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 


V  ><i  . ;.^»iiULj  giw  iruc  uttjr  VI  Ills  i>iAuiu|^ii,  buc  I1U11V9  i/iua    ^.uua     tj\.ivn\j^         x  uuiius,        auu     xkCKuiuD, 

nfMftv.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  statement  of  "Marcus."  The pncnoraen was  then mudi  less 
Foiybius  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistasen  than  in  after  pges,  when 
r.  I*  know  how  completely  the  Bomans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
the  memoryof  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  i)oi*sible  for  a 
and  in  other  parts  of  their  early  history.  Wo  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  with  tl»e  actions  of 
hiiouhl  be  fflad  to  know  from  what  sources  Po-  Ciesar,  without  remembering  whether  his  pne- 
I^liiiiA  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Colus  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
Ti.eehronologiwd  exactness  ofliis  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  prsenomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
uuy  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  together,  bc- 
^iauIL*h  invasions  ofcontral  Italy,  but  from  some  cause  together  with  their  own  peculiar  names 
Roman  annalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fabius,  thev  had  both  the  same  patronymic, 
who,  in  spate  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ^  There  is  a  striking  deacription  of  this  com- 
c  ther  instances,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  an  an- 
t:.tn-i  which  later  annalists  utteriy  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  and  pre- 
►•r-Titel,  was  the  authority  whom  Polybius  fol-  served  to  us  bv  A.  Gelliusj  IX.  18. 
I'jwed.  It  is  not  likelv,  on  the  other  nand,  that  *'  This  combat  is  also  given  by  Geliius  fSrom 
t.e  pretended  victories  of  the  Boman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  de- 
are  mere  inventions,  but  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysius,  XV.  1,  Si,  and  by 
vaiitages  gtuned  over  detaohed  parties  of  the  Livy,  VII.  26. 
iraols^were  magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
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defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  fiew  down  and  perched  upon  bis  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman  s 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vus,  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  gumt 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historiial 
battle  of  Otterburne,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,**  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
■ffectof  th«Gsuii.hin.  dlsguiscd  aud  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
S'tE'-veiS  SlSliTf  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
^^^'  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;**  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Urabria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste,^  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians;  nnd 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
bj  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  thd"  Alban  hills,*'  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  CoUine  gate,**  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  fii^ 

*•  The  battle  of  Otterburne  was  fouffht  in  the  in  the  poetical  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  bnt  the 

roiffn  of  Richard  tlie  Second,  of  England,  and  English  are  victorioua.    And  farther^  to  j^ho' 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland ;  the  poetical  how  slight  actions  may  be  magnified  into  ^r^iX  i 

account  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottisli  army  at  Otterburne  v«l  i.li 

Ilcnry  in  England,  and  a  King  James  in  Scot-  consisted  really  of  2300  men,  is  made  in  aiiojhif 

land.    Otterburne  is  in  Redesoale  near  Elsdon,  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whoa 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  '*  went  but  eighteen  away.'* 
hills ;  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  out  of        *•  Livy,  VII.  11.  26.  ' 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish        *•  Livy,  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 
border,  but  from  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into        *'  Polybius,  II.  18.    Livy,  VIL  25.    Diouv- 

Northumberland.   In  the  real  battle,  Percy  wua  sius,  XIV.  12.  i 

taken  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;        *■  Livy,  VII.  11.  , 
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invasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  tbem  encamped  at  Pedum*  in  front  of  Prae- 
noste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  -^quians  had  formerly  conquered,  but  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at^  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
aii:nin  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
couree  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Volscians  seemed  to  have  suflFered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Qauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Albnn 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latiuvs"  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcelv  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  897  we  find  tliat  the  Latins"  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  VelitrBB  and  Privemum,"  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Herni- 
cans,**  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  b«tw«n  RomJ  >nd  tS 

,■'',•..  mL  J' J  T       ^l*        1      ^    A       ^  ^    A\.       Latin* MdHarowM. 

such  an  histonan  as  Thucydidcs.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fragments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  wAr  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Proe- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected :  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  Tlie  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hemicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  uie  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentura,  and 
Tusculum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

^  <*  Oallos  .  .  .  circa  Pednm  oonsediBse  audi-       **  "Hemici  devicti  snbactiqae  sunt.^' — Li^t 
tumo«t."    Livy,  VIL12.  VIL  15. 

■•  Livy,  VI.  83.  .      "  Livy,  VII.  12.     "RebuB  neauicquam  po- 

**  Livy,  VII.  12.  petitis,  novi  consoles  jai»u  popull  beilum  in- 

••  Livy,  VIL  15.  dbcore." 

••  Livy,  VII.  15. 
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which  nught  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 
But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 
TwonewRomaotribM  &be  also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
enatod.  ^^^  tHbes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  tw^enty-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con- 
quests over  the  Volscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  into  Latium :  but 
m  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  tiie 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Volscians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Volscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptmus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Volscians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  ^quians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Volscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin  ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum  and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 

Erobability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
een  formed  out  of  the  Volscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Volscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Velitrss  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^*  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Volscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Pubhlian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
p«s«  with  Tibof  and  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Prasneste*'^ 
'™"^-  gave  up  their  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Volscians  upon 
T>«ptmtiioft]MS«ii.  ^-^e  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum."  No  particulars  are 
KiaSr^Jr^u^  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
moi«<doMiytog«tii«r.    ^gj.^  jjj  ^^jg  yg^j.  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

••  Livy,  VII.  15.    "  AocesBit .  . .  vastatio  Ro-  19 ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  truce  with  Piat* 

mani  agri,  quam  Privemates,  Veliterni  demdoi  neste.  see  Diodorua,  XVI.  45.           • 

Inciirfiione  rcpentina  focerunt."  ••  Livy,  VII.  1{>. 

"  For  the  peace  with  Tibur,  see  Livy,  VU. 
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suppose  that  PriTemum  and  Yelitr®,  with  some  of  the  oities  of  the  Yolscian 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Yolscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  five  years  all  was  quiet :  but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum, 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Ager 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Yolscians  of  An- 
tium/*  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans,  or 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected'^  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards»  in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  nad  secured  her  north-  i^timmd  po»«r  or 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  ^*^* 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful^ might  be  its  dura- 
tion, bad  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Yolscians :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  chtoooiocx. 
mte  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establbhment  of  the  Macedonian 
tupremr^^y  m  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Cheronea. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  FIRST  SAMNITE  WAR-SEDITION  OF  THE  YEAR  408— GENUCIAN  LAWS.- 
A.  U.  C.  407-409  NIEBUHR:  410-412  FASTI  CAPIT. :  41»-414  LIVY. 


"  Mfgora  jam  hinc  bella  et  viribas  hostium  et  lonf  inqnitate  vel  regiozmxn  vol  tomporum  spatio 
qniboB  belmtum  est  dlccntur ;  namque  eo  anno  adverBas  Samnitos,  gentom  opiboa  armisqaa 
validam,  mota  anna." — Livy,  YII.  29. 

Thb  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  l*,^  eoncniinf  tu 
streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were*  ««««»«fUi«s«nJ«o«. 

»  LiT7,  VII.  27.  •  livy,  VII.  28.  >  Strabo,  V.  p.  250.    Dionysinfl,  H.  42. 
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at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  ci^eatures' 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed,  they* 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  kll  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamere,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid, 
hhnself  down'  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages'  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bdl  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device''  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
wbattniUitoooataiiMd  ^  ^^  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
'"  '*■  points  it  has  preserved  the  trath ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites'  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
Notice  of  th«  sunnftet  ^^  dcsceudcd  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 
jnthTperipitu  of  scy.  of  tho  Pcriplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Saraus  to 

"  The  foiTO  of  one  o!  these  vows  is  given  by  which  represents  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  the 

Liyy,  XXII.  10,  "  quo    ver  adtulerit  ex  suillo,  Samnites,  goring  a  wolf,  the  well-known  type 

ovillo,  caprino,  bovillo  grego,  quieque  profaoa  of  the  Komuns.  Two  or  three  specimens  oftnia 

erunt,  Jovi  fieri."  coin  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  T^  fiiv  KaHOwvaVf  rd  ii  Kadtlpttvav.     Strabo,  *  Kaimmv&v  6i  Ixoyrac  £ao»7rai*  tea]   irapdwXcmf 

V.  p.  250.    What  was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  ivri  XcvKirfly  ijufpaf  ht»i9v,  p.  8.    Niebuhr  reada 

was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  must  liave  been  Xavwlrai  instead  of  Aawlrat  in  the  followinjr  paare 

redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax.  urging  that  the  description  is  inapmi- 

dinary  purposes.  cable  to  tlie  Daunians,  au  they  neither  cxtcnaed 

*  Stnibo  as  before.    Festus  in  "  Mamertini."  across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Garganus.  I  think 
sow  which  guided  i£neaa  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  build  his  city.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Dauuians  in  bia 
done  the  same  service  to  the  liirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 
were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  only 

*  ^EHyxavov  6i  Kt^nniiv  ^vrtf.  Like  the  ^to-  other  people  who  had  stretehed  from  sea  to  sea. 
lians  in  tlie  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  EtruBcans  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mcntiooiea 
Thucvd.  III.  94;  or  like  the  Casali.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  of  both  coastA.  If 
this  day  contain  the  greatest  part  of  tne  popula-  so,  Sqylax  includes  withni  the  limits  of  the  Sam- 
tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apenumes.  uitos,  not  only  the  country  of  the  FreutaniaoB, 

"*  Micali  gives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
by  the  Itcdian  allies  during  their  great  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Marrucinians 
'  the  Romans  in  the  sevenUi  oentniy  of  Some,    and  VestiuiauB. 
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the  Silarus ;  Neapotis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 
tum,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,*  of  Nola,  iTu- 
ceiia.  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  : 
the  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  co^jphy  of 
and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  ««»•-'"»•'*»•«« 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Volturno  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Galore'"  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
but  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
80  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  hi^h 
enouffh  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  £.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  aUogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  n,  „t,Bt  and  ebmo. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  *•'• 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,"  rising  from  its  basf  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech- wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet ;"  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  about  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late'^  in  the  summer ;  and 
suci  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Iu«Iy  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

'  Hercalanenm  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  ia  zionario  del  Begno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in  *^  M^- 

trae,  to  the  northward  of  the  Samns ;  and  Stra-  teac.'' 

bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  by  the  "  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitnmin- 

Bamnitcs  from  the  Etrusnins,  V.  p.  247.    This,  ons,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  ftsh. 

however,  was  the  case  also  with  Oama  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tufaccons  roclts  in 

poA ;  but  as  Scylax  places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Matese,  resembling  probably  tlio   beds  of 

pania,  and  distmguishes  it  from  the  country  of  taff  which  are  found  on  the  ulopen  of  the  Apen- 

the  Samnitcs,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  prob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  for  mstanee,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avcllino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylax^a  Periplus,  Monteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  "  See  Keppel  Craven,  Excnrs.  in  the  Abruzzi, 

dence,  and  the  Samnite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  English  reader  will  remom- 

to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  Malham  Tarn,  and  the  full  burst  of  water 

*  The  Calore  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  under  the 

the  Matese :  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  side,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  Pelo- 

nearlr  at  ri^ht  angles.  ponncsus. 

"  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  '*  See  Giustiniani,  Dizionario.     Mr.  Kcppel 

to  measure  seven^  miles. — ^Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cov- 

Abmzzi,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  166.    Giustiniani  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  much 

it  at  aix^-two  Neapolitan   miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits. 
more  than  seventy  English  ones.---8ee  his  Di- 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
pibdpu  diriiiciia  and  of  the  Samuites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
towntof  suiDiuin.  ^^^g^  ^jjg  Caudiniaus,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  AlliffiB*'  on  the  Vultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  CoUine  gate,  and  of  Bcneventum.^^  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  ^sernia" 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Yulturnua,  Bovianum"  on  the  Bifemo  or  Tifemus, 
and  Sepinum'^  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudiniansand  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
TribM  eonfteetod  with  ^^^s  closcly  couuectcd  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
tiw  swimitea.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The  very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cara- 
cenians,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;"  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.     And  the  Hir- 

Sinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
welt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Calore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions**  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 

"  They  are  turned  out  about  the  end  of  June,  and  the  Bifemo  bo  floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  a 

See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20.  constant  awamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  foggy ; 

'^  Alile,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 

ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides  heats  in  summer.    Its  population,  according  to 

at  Piedimonte,  a  flourishing  town  about  three  Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  8500  souls, 

miles  distant,  and  Alife  is  at  present  almost  de-  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  as 

populated  from  malaria.    See  Keppel  Craven,  1500.    Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

Vol.  I.  p.  21.  "  The  actual  town  of  Sopino  stands  on  a  hill 

"  And  accordinp:  to  the  writer  of  the  little  at  some  distance  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

work,  "  de  viris  illustribua  "  it  was  the  coun-  city,  whioh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below, 

try  also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de-  Tliese  remains  are  very  large  and  remarkably 

fcated  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    The  perfect,  but  thev  are  of  Roman,  as  I  imagine, 

remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.    One  of  the  fa- 

of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modern  mous  cattle-tracks  (^cnllea,  tratturi.  delle  peoo- 

town  of  Telesc,  which^  like  Alife,  haa  almost  re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 

ffone  to  ruin  from  the  mfluence  of  the  malaria,  immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 

bee  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174.  cattle  from  and    to  the  coast,  runs  straight 

"  This  is  still  a  well-built  ana  flourishing  through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  from  £. 

town,  containing  a  population  of  18,000  souls,  to  W.    See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p. 

See  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  southern  prov-  181.  185. 

inces  ol  riaples,  p.  22,  28.  "  The  name  is  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo- 

"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands  naras  and  Ptolemy ;  unless  it  be  tlie  some  with 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run-  the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writers, 
ning  down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet  Bomanelli,  for  instance,  and  Micali,  propose  to 
a  little  below,  and  then  fall  into  the  Vondra,  read  Sariceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  from 
about  tw^o  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Vol-  the  neighboring  river  Sarus  or  Sangro.  Bnt 
tnmo.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various  this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfidena,  or  Au- 
manufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000  fldena,  contains  at  present  about  1500  souls :  it 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  stands  on  the  Rio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  just 
still  visible,  which  bclonff,  probabljr,  to  the  days  below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  deep 
of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  city.  The  re-  and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  juno- 
markable  tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for  lion  with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
al>out  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  it-s  remains  of  polygonal  wallsj  and  an  Oscan  in- 
original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with  scription  on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rio 
water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times.  Torto,  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  58, 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84.  69. 

'     •  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contains  re-  "  Strabo  calls  them  X«i'i'ir<«d»'l»wfjV.  p.  241; 

nuuns  of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  large  yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  tor  and  ob- 

Btones,  put  OS  clot^ely  together  as  possible,  and  taining  peace  as  a  distinct  oeople,  afr«r  a  treaty 

the  smaller  interstices  filled  up  witii  remarkable  had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  46. 

nicety.    It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the  **  As,  for  instance,  "  Hannibal  ex  Hirpinia  ia 

Mate«e,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it;  Samnium  transit."    Xivy,  XXII.  18. 
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Dites ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certun  that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
pie  we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  *^«'  ^  sumito 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  .well-nigh 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  hmited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or- 
der of  the  phalanx  ;  the  sword  and  large  shield"  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.^  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
guess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Boman  vanity  ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Thair  t.riDdp^  aitkiM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  •'i*«*««^«- 
wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.     Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ^^^^  ^ 

But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  tiie5**iij|ir^TE  m*. 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains'of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

*  Micali,  states  that  the  Samnites  were  gov-  Samnites.     Sallost,  Bell.  Catilin,  52.     Athe- 

emed  bv  a' priedUy  aristocracy,  like  the  Etms-  neos,  VI.  106,  p.  278.    Diodorus,  XXIII.  I. 

cans,    lie  gives  no  authorit)r  for  this,  and  cer-  Fragm.  Vadc. 

tainly  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practice  of  "  Micalisays  that  "their  society  was  founded 

enlisting  their  soldiers  on  great  emergencies  on  a  system  of  sgrarian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  as 

with  certain  solemn  religious  ceremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fVagmcnt  of  Varro  pro- 

**  Livy  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  scutati,  served  to  as  by  Philargyrius,  one  of  the  soho- 
and  describes  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Virgil,  in  his  note  on  Gcorgic.  II.  167. 
The  use  of  the  scutum  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fhigment  runs  thus :  "  Terra  ciuturffi  cauB4 
sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  oifensive  attributa  ollm  particulatim  hominibns,  nt  Etru- 
weapon  generally  usca ;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tuscis,  Samnium  Sabellis.'^  But  I  do  not 
the  Camj^nians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  ogrnrixm 
becauiso  they  equipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 
from  the  Sammtes  (Livy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  pertv  of  particular  portions  and  races  of  man- 
combats,  as  the  very  name  shows^  the  sword  kina,  instead  of  l^eiug  ail  common  to  all ;  and 
was  the  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Ktruria  was  given  (by  the  ffods,  I 
whether  well  or  ill  fonnded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  mid  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the  peo- 
fact,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Etruscans,  and  Samnium  to  tlie  Sa- 
fensive  and  defensive,  ^*  orma  et  tela,'*  from  the  oellines. 
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course"  with  the  Mamicinians  and  Vestinians  ;  while  their  arms,  by  winning  pos- 
session of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  ythich  extends  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  govei-ned  their  Campanian 
ThdrcooqaMUinQun.  conquests  by  mcaus  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
P*^'  they  did  so.     The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  nil- 

ing  body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  war  are  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
ion by  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the 
bvth«  £iIS^oru»«  Gauls  had  wintered"  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
*"  ance  in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia" 

through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  Falemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites"  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

"  The  Vestlniima  join  the  Samnites  in  424,  towards  their  neighbor  ?    But  what  if  the  injn- 

and  the  MarAian8,FeIifrnians,  and  Mamicinians,  rious  treatment  of  tlio  Samnites  consisted  in 

arc  represented  as  so  closely  connected  with  the  compelling  the  Apulians  to  find  pasture  for  their 

Vestinians.  that  an  attack  on  these  would  ncccs-  cattle  in  the  winter ;  exactJv  tt»  the  Arraffonese 

sarily  involve  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holding  of 

others.    Li  vy.  VIII.  29.    I  think  it  may  be  con-  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  the 

eluded  that  the  Marsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and 

on  friendly  tcnns  with  the  Samnites,  from  the  altliough  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions, 

feet  that  tfio  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  Borne,  yet  the  i^resent  government  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

attacked  the  Tclignians  in  the  first  vcar  of  the  sure,  reimposeu  tliem  :  and  the  Apulinn  pro* 

Samnite  war  (Livv,  VIL  88) ;  and  tiiat  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thirds 

as  peace  is  made  oetwccn  Rome  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cul- 

the  Roman  armies  march  through  the  country  tivation  of  one-third  leu  to  Uieir  own  disposal, 

of  the  Marsians  and  Pcligniaiis,  in   order  to  See  Kcppel  Craven,  Abruzs,  Vol.   L  p.  267- 

peach  Campania.    Livy,  VIIL  6.  269. 

According  to  Livy,  IX.  13,  the  Apulians  were  *  Livy,  VIL  11. 

hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  op-  •  Livy,  VII.  26. 

Eressod  by  them,  and  their  country  freouently  •'  Livy,  VII.  19.     Diodoms,  XVT.  45.     It 

lid  waste.     Had  Li\7^  an;^  authority  for  this  may  be  observed  that  Diodorus  agrees  with 

last  expression,  "campestria  et  mantima  loca  Livy  in  placing  this  treatv  in  the  consulship  of 

.  .  .  ipsi  montani  atquo  agrestes  depopulaban-  M.  Fabius  Ambustus^  and  T.  Quintius :  but  the 

tnr,"  or  did  he  put  it  in  merely  as  a  natural  way  consulship  is  accordmg  to  him  the  2a  year  of 

of  accounting  lor  the  ill-will  of  the  ApoliauB  the  107th  Olympiad. 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  ^^  of  h  ant 
ley  of  the  Liris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Auruncans  '^'''A.*^^  ^*'»*^ 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme-  '*** 

diate  neighborhood  of  Campania.**  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  jthe 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful;  the  Campa- 
Dians,  having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  from  Almdus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it."*  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A,  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  chaM«tor  or  um  m. 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  «"«•«''»*•«'• 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  a6ts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  '  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake"  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  -that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 


"  Livy,  VII.  28.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  by 
the  name  of  Auruncans  are  meant  the  VoUdans 
on  the  Liriu,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Auruncan 
town.  Vol.  III.  p.  101.  Livy  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  this  notion ;  for  the  Aurun- 
can and  Volscian  wars  are  in  his  accounts  care- 
fully di^^tinguislicd,  and  Sora  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Volscians.  The  Aurun- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again 
in  the  8th  Book,  o.  15,  and  Suessa  Aurunca  is 
named  as  their  chief  town.  Now  Suessa  is 
Sessa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  just  above  the  modern  road  from  Na- 
ples to  Rome,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Gariffliano  or  Liris.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  these  Auruncans  were  more 
doselv  connected  with  the  Volscians  of  Sora 
and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or 
that  the  name  Auruncan  was  at  tliis  period  ox- 
tended  to  anv  other  Opican  people  than  to  those 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Sessa  ? 

^  Livy,  VII.  29.  The  Sidicinians  were  close 
neighbors  to  the  Auruncans,  living  on  the  same 
cluster  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the  bound- 
ary of  the  plain  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards 
Borne.  Teanum,  now  Teano,  was  their  princi- 
pal town. 

•*  Livy,  VII.  81.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to 
the  Bomans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the 
Soman  protection  bv  a  literal  surrender,  dedi- 
tio,  of  themselves  and  their  city  to  the  sovereim 
disposal  of  Bome.  Every  step  in  the  Sammte 
ana  Latin  wars  has  been  so  disguised  by  the 
Boman  annalists,  that  a  probable  narrative  of 
these  events  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  correc- 


tion of  their  falsifications.  The  case  of  Capua 
.applying  for  aid  to  Bome  against  the  Samnites 
was  exactly  that  of  Corcyra  asking  help  from 
Athens  against  Corinth.  The  motives  which 
induced  tne  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcyrse- 
ans  iuto  their  alliance  were  the  vor}'  same  which 
influenced  the  Bomans :  the  justice  of  the  mea- 
sure was  in  both  cases  equally  qucHtionablo ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  wliether  the  Koinan  le- 
gions sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
nght  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 
their  allies,  which  was  the  charge  given  by  Per- 
icles'government  to  the  ten  slups  sent  to  pro- 
tect Corcyra.  So  truly  is  retU  history  a  lesson 
of  universal  application,  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  war  between  Bome  and  Samnium  far 
better  from  reading  Thucydides'  account  of  the 
war  between  Corinth  ond  Corcyra,  than  from 
Livy's  corrupted  story  of  the  \ery  events  them- 
selves. 

*  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 
which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the  ^'  Vic- 
toires,  Conqu^tos,  <fec.  des  FrauQais,''  and  was 
called  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire."  It 
consisted  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue  raisonn6 
of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  thought 
that  they  had  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war ;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 
contributed  by  the  very  individuals  themselves 
who  were  the  heroes  of  them.  Now  these  no- 
tices had  nothing  of  the  license  of  a  poetical  ac- 
count of  events;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 
matter  of  fact  narrative ;  they  were  published 
when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  which  they 
relate  w«»  fresh,  and  in  the  face  of  the  jealouB 
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Fi«t  eaapAi  and  ^^^^®  ^^  ^^^  them,  took  the  field  with  two  armies ;  that  one  of 
tetu  ^TSoiS*  Gw.  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destiaed  to 
invade  Samnium.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaurus,**  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,"  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
nn«ieee«ftiihirMi«ior  which  bouud  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
*'°*^""*  daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 

cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  andf  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
array  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  esca^ng  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
«ii^  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 
**"  revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians*^  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  ^senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  oflf  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 


criticism  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where 
there  were,  thousands  of  witnesses  Doth  able 
and  eager  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet, 
after  aU,  what  sort  of  historj'  of  any  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  laut  war  could  be  compiled  from 
the  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?"  I  cannot 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and 
valiant  conduct  of  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Rome. 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi- 
nality which  would  make  them  valuable  as  a 
picture  of  the  times ;  and  least  of  all,  have  they 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  historically  true. 

"  Livy,  VII.  82.  ''  Consulea  ...  ah  nrbe 
profecti,*  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in 
eamnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gaurum,  hie  ad  Sa- 
ticulam,  castra  ponunt."  "  What  actions,"  saya 
Nicbulir,  "had  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back 
thither,  and  ^ave  to  the  Samnites  that  aasuranoe 
of  victory  with  which  thev  hastened  to  attack 
him. — ^thia  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  where- 
by tne  Samnite  wars  might  have  become  more 
intelligible,  is  buried  in  everlasting  night." 
Vol.  III.  p.  137. 

"  Livy,  VII.  84^36.  The  account  of  the 
honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his 
fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and 
people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.  "After  the 
battle,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth- 
er, and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  com- 
mended all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had 
done."  fPolybius  especially  mentions  and 
praises  this  practice,  VI.  89.]  "He  then,  as 
WM  the  custom,  gave  him  divers  giSta  of  honor, 


especially  a  crown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
oxen,  and  one  beautiiul  white  ox  over  and 
above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  gave  an 
ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats ;  and  told  them 
that  their  dailv  allowance  of  com  should  for  the 
time  to  come  dc  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
sul had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legions 
gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  gi-ai*Sj  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  Desei^ed  or 
blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
tlicm ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  also, 
of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  stood, 
wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  wreath  of 
grass,  and  he  forth witn  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 
horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 
man  to  the  soldiers  of  Decius  a  pound  of  corn 
fVom  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  ex- 
ceeding a  ijound  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine. 
All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 
ors to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  the  whole  army 
wore  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  for  joy."    Livy,  VII.  87. 

"  Livy  VII.  38.  He  adds  that  the  people  of 
Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  effect. 
This  shows,  that  immecuately  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  begin- 
ning, not  only  to  overrun  Campania  again,  out 
even  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  the  Vultur- 
nus  into  the  country  of  uie  Sidicinians  and  Au 
runcans. 
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account  with  the  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  prohahle ;  but,  on  uie 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  fronka  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,'*  that  the  Samnites 
were  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  Th«  utin.  <mK»ged 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ■*'•"*  ^  p«iigniaoi. 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  a  Roman  army  wintm 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.**  They  themselves  »»c«ni«»i^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  {uncording  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  ^during  the  winter.  TJ^is  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  partiies  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  ag-ciinst  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  bo  notorious  as 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in 
their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.     But  because  we  have  "  *"^'***^ 

merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its'  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
it  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.*^  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  V  alerian  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  storic*^  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Scrvilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained*'  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts**  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

"  Livy,  VII.  88.    "Htgna  certamiiiifl  fortu-  mnst  not  suppose  tliat  the  "ancient  authors" 

na. .  .  Latinos,  jam  exerdtibus  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  witli  these 

Bomano  in  Peli^nnm  vertit  bellum."    This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 

only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome,  who  followed 

force  against  the  northern  side  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memoriais  of  a  different 

oonfederacv,  moving  by  the  lake  Fucinus  upon  family.    Livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VJII, 

Sulmo,  and  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 

thu8  threatening  Samnium  on  the  rear.  ters  for  the  times  of  the  Samnito  wars,  as  one 

*•  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  great  cause  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  whidi 

"  "Adeo  nihil,"  says  Livy,  "pmterquam  tiie  story  of  those  wars  was  involved. 

aeditionem  fnisse,  eamque  oompositam,  mter  **  Livy,  VH.  41. 

antiquoB  remm  anctoies  constat.^^  VII.  42.  We  **  Livy,  VII.  42. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from,  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts. ^ 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  diflficult  to  disentangle.  In 
spite  of  the  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 
matiiSTand  ni«?h«  a  large  amouut  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  had  been  no 
**       °"'  change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commons  at 

large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nexi,  were  kept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble** than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua',  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burehers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  shar^  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulae,  a  nanx)w  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar- 
rison, and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together**  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditors* 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillae,  fortified  a  regular 
^  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,*'  and 

Ho™.  M.  vid«rius  seized  upon  a  patrician,  T.  Qumctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

**  Auctorde  VirisIlluBtribus,  inValer.Corvo.  the  Samians  (Herodotus,  VI.  28),  as  showing 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Fra^rm.  I.  §  2.  that  such  acts  were  practised  even  by  Greeks 

•  Perhaps  I  ou^ht  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probabilitjr  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepti* 
part  of  the  story,  since  Nieouhr  considers  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Kome ;  where- 
undeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsrauth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  tho 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Komans,  and  therefore,  according  to  tho  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veii,  proves  sufficiently  that  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
the^  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Bome  as  entitled  to  far  less  consideration, 
their  native  country :  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  *•  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  §  1.  The  per- 
"  that  a  people  whase  innocence  is  the  fruit  or  sons  wnom  he  apeaks  of  as  M  t&»  Ipywt  iv  roXt 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  Aypoh  idtfiipwSf  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation."  How  in^  as  slaves  on  the  "  possessiones"  of  their  pa- 
great  were  the  excesses  of  the  Spartans  after  tncian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
the  Pcloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of  conquered  from  the  Volscians  as  had  been  oc- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them!  And  cupied  in  the  usual  manner  bv  individnals. 
why  sliould  we  conceive  that  the  Koman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  nave  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Rome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  ^reat  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  m  fact,  the  slaves  who  were  oon- 
wore  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  9  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Compare  also  tnc  stories*  of  the  forcible  occujpar  cians  in  these  early  times,  are  alwa^'B  described 
tion  of  SrajTua  by  some  Colophonian  exues  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  **  "  Ex  prcedatornMa  va^  auidam  comper- 

dotUB  I.  150) ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zande  by  turn  adtuleruut,"  Ac— livy,  VII.  89. 
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jmned  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  d 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  vrho  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,* 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties**  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  lueoneiiiiuiai  of  tu 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  «■««»**««»•«<*»• 
sion  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  d««MyUd 

just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty"*  was  passed  for  the  vS^di^fh^S^pJl 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never,, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  eame»t,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with, all  religious  solemnities,*^  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards*'  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 


"  He  was  three  and  twenty  in  his  first  oon- 
Bnlship  (Livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  consul  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  Xivy, 
VII.  26. 

•  lavF-  VII.  42.  Appian,  Samnitic.  Froffm. 
I.  S  2.  This  suddoQ  burst  of  feeling  is  credible 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seoms  shockinK  to  men 
who  are  little  Bcnipuloos  In  shcddinf  the  blood 
of  foreigners,  however  unjustly.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a 
liuT  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural 
Bhrinklng  from  domestic  warfare.  The  feudal 
times  are,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  for 
to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal 
8 V!»tem  the  relations  of  countryman  and  fellow- 
citizen  were  almost  unknown. 
••  livy,  VII.  41. 

^  ^'Lex  sacrata  militaris."  A  lex  saorata 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  was 
sworn  to  by  the  two  parties  between  whom  it 
bad  been  agreed  to.  Thus  the  term  is  applied 
ooly  to  such  laws  as  settled  points  most  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the 
state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of 
peace  between  them.  Of  this  sort,  besides  the 
mmous  laws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
zstons.  was  the  law  of  Icilias,  de  Aventino  pub- 
licanao.  • 

*■  It  should  be  observed,  that  Livy  gives  to 
tixia  petition  a  different  object.    The  soldiers, 
17 


he  says,  insisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  onoe 
tribune  should  afterwards  bo  made  centurion, 
out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 
made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 
and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  he 
had  especially  opposed  their  meeting.  Botii 
Niebnhr  and  Wacnsmuth  suppose,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 
his  behalf^  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  to 
go  on  servmg  in  a  lower  rank,  after Imving  onoe 
served  in  a  higher.  Wachsmuth  well  compares 
the  case  of  "Valero  Publilius,  who  complained 
of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
after  having  been  once  centurion.  (Livy,  II. 
60.)  Many  motives  may  have  joined,  however, 
in  snggestmg  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 
if  onoe  appointea  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 
were  at  this  time  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 

Cple  themselves,  Livy,  VII.  5),  ho  should  be 
d  fVom  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex- 
cept in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.  And  it  was 
a  great  thing  for  the  mass  of  the  conmions,  that 
promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 
and  that  it  should  be  necessary  every  year  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  among  the  centurions  with 
new  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  certain 
number  of  Individuals  who  might  pass  at  plea* 
sure  from  one  command  to  another. 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military  serv- 
ice, they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furmsh  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  pohtical  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
.^  or  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.  In  requiring  this  the  soldiers  not 
only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  so  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de* 
cided  part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand." 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  L.  Ge- 

rST  Rom"  "S  nucius,"  one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 

****"  ****  certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 

cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be.*'  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
Lands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
Aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years.' 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
G«B«mi  aboiitioii  of  of  which  wckuow  uot  who  wsstho  proposcr  i"  alaw  whosc  Very  namc 
^*^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
tne  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  Lb  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 
$ 

**  As  the  oommonB  were  persuaded  \>y  Vale-  /3o«Xi|>-raf  niv  rdv  xpcwv  Aironwat  iylni^av  «i- 

jdns  and  HoratiuB  to  abandon  their  demand  for  vt  *?iaiia(ois  *  rocs  H  t6ts  l^Bpoli  (uameJy.  the  re- 

thb  summary  execution  of  the  decemvirs. — See  volted  soldiers),  Kal  dfdccav— -Samnitic.  Fragm.  I. 

ehAp.  zvL  S  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-known  ex- 

^Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unnaturally,  that  pression  xpc^v  iiroKov^. — "  Num  honestum  ifi;!- 

this  Genucius  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  trib-  tur."  asks  Cicero  with  respect  to  Gffsar  when  ne 

une  Genucius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aris-  haa  just  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Bubicon, 

tocracy  in  the  year  281.~See  p.  65.    He  was  *^  XP^»  JiwoKmrds,  ^vydSuw  Ka66dovst  sexoenta  alia 

also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  soeiera  moliri, 

the  plebeian  consuls  of  the  years  885,  887,  and  r^v  QsOv  fttylcrnv  &9i'  Ixuv  rvpawtia  V^ 

868.  Ad  Atticum,  VII.  11. 

**  It  is  attested  by  Appian^  who,  as  Niebubr  The  expression  in  the  Homan  writer  is  no  leat 

thinks,  copied  this  part  of  his  work  from  Dio-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  "  sublato  ere 

nysius;  and  by  the  little  work  De  Viris  lUus-  alieno,  seditionem  compressit." 
tnbus.     Appian^s  words  are  plain  enough :  4 
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itors  should  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nexi) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  hable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  n.  noMaity  and  jut. 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith  ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  ^' 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  thdif  country.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dbhonesty  of  their  debtors,  v 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  bv 
their  exertions:  their  distress,  therefore,, was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  societv,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.     The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  „  of  th« 

Latins,  and  thev  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  ^^J^*Eih*''*** 
amongst  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than  "^ 

Borne,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Yolscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans, 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  have  h^ped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam- 
nium  ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  u.  c.  414.  a.  a 
nites**  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  '^- 
wer«  entirely  changed  :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

"*  The  Boman  stoiy  is  (lavy,  VIII.  1, 2),  that  ritory  on  different  Bides,  the  Romans  snddenlv 

'when  It.  jEmllius,  the  conflal,  entered  the  Sam-  and  treacherously  made  a  separate  peace  with 

nitc  territory  he  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  him :  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  army : 

that  the  Samnites  hnmbly  saea  for  peace,  and  and  that,  not  content  with  this,  they  actually 


lowance  of  com.    What  would  have  been  the  mer  allies  of  Lacedemon,  when  she  suddenly 

account  of  a  Latin  writer?    Would  it  not  haye  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  soon 

been  something  of  this  sort?    "That  when  the  ajfter  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Mioias.-« 

confederate  armies  of  Bome  and  Latium  were  Thuoydides,  V.  27. 
actasUy  in  the  field,  to  inyade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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ilm>ugli  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Maruans  and  Pelignians ;  while* 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Yolscians,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedaemon,  oi^anizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
iMtion,  joined  Lacedsmon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAR— BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBLILIAN 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C,  416-417  (410-412  NIEBUHR). 


**j6me  rofuso  llcroiro  que  des  penplea  conf^d^rte  pniBsent  Intter  long-temps^  ^galit^  de 
ibroe,  contre  uue  nation  od  la  puisBance  gonvemmentaie  Berait  centralia^e."- UK  Tocqustilli, 
De  la  D^mooratie  en  Am6riqae ;  Tome  I.  p.  290^ 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate .  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
naMitninntatiomte.  old  alliance  with  the  Latins  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken. 
ti^  *"  '  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  while  the  Samnites^  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme  ; 
ru  utixm  oidca  pio-  a^^  the  two  praetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nu- 
jnS  R^J-lid  £-'  naisius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
^'^  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united ;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  prietors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

'  Liyy'B  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  they  were 
gumption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  airiitKoij  or  able  to  give  and  receive  satiafaetion 
alUes  of  Rome,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 
part  a  revolt.  Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  the 
we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  original  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
preserved  by  Dionysius,  V.  61  (see  p.  68  of  pendent  alliance.— See  Thucyd.  V.  18,  27.  I 
this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have,  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  Livy^s  fidse 
1^  of  Cincius  (p.  68,  note  4).  Livy  himself  coloring  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  facts  m 
aapplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  story:  for  he  their  true  light, 
allows  expressly,  VIII.  2,  that  the  Latins  Imd  »  Livy,  Vlll.  6. 
th«  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  mnst  bave  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assemblv.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Home,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountmn  of 
Alba;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  ofSce,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.* 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
gladly ;  but  the  general  feeling,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  -„-„,^  ^  ^ 
commons,  was  strongly  agunst  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  jMtM^^SS^iiSiiilt 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  preetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  ^n- 
ate,  which  had  asseml^ed  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  mdienation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,*  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
be  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  ?*'  To  this  the  Ladn  praetor,  £.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  tneir  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,'  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  agunst  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  bein^  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
in  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

*  If  tiie  Latins  really  contented,  u  U  not  im-  festival  on  the  monntsin  of  Alba,  as  well  as  lo 
probable,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  oapital  sacrifice  to  the  Boman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
of  the  united  nation,  it  accoanta  for  their  enb-  Liv/,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.  And,  although  the 
seqnent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  oooarrence,  yet  we 
by  the  Bomans  after  the  war,  so  far  as  this,  that  read  of  Boman  generals  triumphing  at  the 
it  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn  prooes- 
feeling  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  by  the  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 
their  consciousness  that  Borne  wss  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  they  went  up  usually  by 
to  every  other  Latin  city,  as  to  be  fiurly  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  We  cannot  im- 
to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.  What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  the  Latins,  when  pro- 
have  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  perfectly  equal  union,  should  have  con- 
of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  by  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 
the  aetoal  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  ei^oyed  even  when  they  were  be* 
Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  come  dependent. 
ority  to  Borne.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
the  consults  first  duties  after  entering  upon  *  livy,  VIII.  6. 
his  ofllce,  was  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  great  Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  issue  before  they  heard 
n*  RoBMM  ««i»f«  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassador.  They  were  anxious  to 
^  p^dmL  »r!^  eng^o  in  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by 
iMiiiMcdMoi^  the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites:  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  gladly  have  reduced  Sanmium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls/ 
that  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emei^en- 
cies,  when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Genucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  vears  earlier  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appomted  to  relieve  the  eommons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,^  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
inpoitaBMof  tiModB.  never  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
^*'  three  exceptions  all  the  Latm  cities  were  united  against  them ;  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum," 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  noly  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from 
Troy  ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Signia,  Roman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ari- 
cia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  m  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies*  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tnbunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,'®  "  were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
™.  T  ^  n.^  tl^eir  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
ohMMUHrMt  iafeikr  fereut  racc,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  to- 
gether under  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

*  Livy,  Vni.  2.  the  LaviDians ;  and  their  disposition  ia  evident 
'  "  Quinqueviri  mensarii."    See  livy,  VII.    from  Livy's  own  story,  VIII.  11.    The  pretora 

SI.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  flnt  year  of  the  war 

*  Geminoa  Metius,  who  was  slain  by  the  came  from  Setia  and  Circeii,  and  they  are  es* 
young  T.  Manlius,  commanded  the  horsemen  pecially  said  to  have  induced  Signia  to  join  the 
of  Tusculum. — Livy,  Vlll.  7.    Lavinium,  ac-  confederacy. 

cording  to  Livy,  took  no  part  in  the  first  cam-       '  ^y>\  ^^^^*  '*\  ^' 

paign,  out  the  Fasti  Capitolini  says  that  the       *  ^^Aaeo  nihil  apud  Latinos  dissonum  ah 

consul  Msnius,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over    BomanA  ro  pneter  animos  erat.^' — VIII.  S. 
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amongst  the  nations  pf  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  conntry.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contend  on  eqoal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Volscians,  with  the  countr3rmen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latirm  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,"  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerntl  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camf  wians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Auruncans,  and  the  Volscians,  including  under  this  name  the  yh*  i 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  *^'' 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lanuvium,"  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formise  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Volscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.*' 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights**  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications'*  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
moat  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons; and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns, '*  some  of  her  own  colonies, '' 
her  old  allies  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  AUiM«rRoat. 

"  L.  Fnlvins,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  thoir  canse  was  aknost  desperate.  But  I 
497,  had  been  chief  ma^trate  oi'Tascalum  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  he  as- 
the  very  year  before  ho  was  consul  at  Rome. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy- 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natnr.  VII.  48.  £d.  Vcnet.  1559.  ista :    for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken- 

^  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  with  Sigomas,  borch^s  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Laviniam 
atuA  in  Liv^'s  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  had  oon- 
and  Laviniis  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  fused  the  two  towns   together.     Yet  '^Laiv- 
nnvio  and  I^nuvinis.    It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes,"  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of  , 
Faad  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  fVom  a  compar- 
and not  of  Lonuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  livy's  own  statement  about  Lawni- 
oonsol  Mtenius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  um  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 
of  JAvy  support  the  correction  j  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 
tlement  ot  Latium  the  Lanuvums  are  named  plaoes  is  proved  by  their  being  both  found  in 
a{>art,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by 
Ibvor,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  it- they  Dionysins,  V.  61. 
had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-        "  Livy,  VIII.  14. 
main  in  arms.    And  that  they  were  favorably        ^  Livy,  VIII.  11. 

treated  appears  also  from  Ae  famous  article       "  The  Romans  received  infonnation  of  the 

**  Munidpium"  in  Festus,  where  they  are  class-  hostile  designs  of  the  Latins,  says  Livy,  '*  per 

ed  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formiffi,  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  necessitudimbusqae 

others,  who  wc  know  were  thought  worth^r  of  ooojnnctos."  These,  Uke  the  wf^cyoi  in  Greece, 

reward  rather  than  punishment.    Besides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  party  disposed  to 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  vear  Rome,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  as  soon  as 

415  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  (VIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latins.. 
12),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,        >*  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatians  were  ravaged 

L  86,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  terri-  by  the  Antiatians  in  415  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardea,. 

tory  of  LannvLum.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  therefore,  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  alU- 

Laouvium  must  have  been  friendly  to  Rome  at  ance  witn  Rome. 

that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that       "  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  were  also  rav- 

riie  ooold  afterwards  have  joined  the  Latins,  aged  by  the  Antiatiana  in  416.    (livy^  lbul.j. 
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confederacy,  inclBding,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  MarBians.and 
the  Pelignians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
TiMRomMieoiiiiiicnM  ^^^  °°  active  Warfare  could  be  going  on  in  Campania.  Latin  gar 
2j»  jj»  «jj^!^«j.  risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
ukrwsii  £!S^rta^  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 

^'^  as  the  season  for  military  operations  arriyed,  to  renew  their  inva^ 

sion  of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  chaived 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  nudst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage"  of  the  earlmess  of  the  season* 
when  the  Latins  mieht  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^' 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Sanumte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountams  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  ihe 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  witn  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  betweeii  them  and  Rome. 

Wliile  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
^•MofT.MMiiiu  issued  an  order*^  strictly  forbidding  all  irre^ar  skirmishing,  or 
SJytobSf i£Sf.*S.'  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
d«rB»aiidta«sMiit«<i.  confusion  which*  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  pap- 
ties  alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  -^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prsetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

*  When  veooDsiderthat  the  uBual  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  haji  been  often 
hostilities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received  it  from  an  on- 
be  doubted  whetherthe  Latin  army  which  fooffht  ginal  and  independent  source;  because  if 
under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  taat  force  which  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  account  of  the 
had  wintered  in  Campania  to  ^rrison  the  sev-  same  event,  the  impression  which  it  has  made 
era!  towns,  and  as  such  very  mferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 
bers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 
The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  oen-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 
tral  countries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  fVom  one 
to  the  Latins,  and  tneir  sudden  appearance  in  sinffle  account,  and  that  account  has  been  onoe 
Campania  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  peneotly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 
have  been  as  startling  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  tater  wnters  but  to  copy  it,  or  simply  to  state 
as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Hasdrubal  after  his  its  substance.  Thus  it  is  with  Livrs  famoua 
admirable  march  from  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  T.  Manlius 
league  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  father;  the  story  cannot  be  better  told 

-  to  the  Austrions  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  ana  we  have  no  means  of 

broke  out  from  the  Val  d^Aosta  on  the  plains  adding  to-  it  or  varying  it  fVom  other  original 

.^liombardv  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  theretore  followed  Niebnhr  in 

"  Llvy,  VIII.  6.  simply  stating  its  outline;  for  the  finbhed  pio- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  6.  ture  tne  reader  must  consult  Llvy  himself. 
«  Llvy,  Vm.  7.  The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example« 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable.  ^ 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  Miu^£mrvMaTitii. 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Veseris,  ac-  T^Jn^^^u,  ^^^^ 
cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  tb«"ticI^*^or  mdr 
fought  What  Veseris  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  "^*^" 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  I&man  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
cominff  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con* 
suited"  as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
te?  should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,*'  said  they,  *<  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there** 
fore,  will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  gta^„  dbpoduoM  of 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve;  the  latter  bein^,  bathMiii*«. 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest."  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  fonmng 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the  ; 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  Tmin  ofiTinnnwiii 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  »•••*•**  i***^ 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  co- 

*  ^  Apud  Veserim  flaviam,"  is  the  ezprd»-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  claimed 

•ion  of  toe  author  '^  de  Viria  Ulnatribas*'  twioe  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  in  hia  notioes  of  P.  Decias  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other:  the  consuls  tnen  sacri* 

Una.     Cicero  twioe  mentions  the  name,  bat  aim-  ficed,  to  see  whether  the  sign  observed  in  the 

ply  aaya  **  ad  Veaerim.^'    There  is  no  stream  at  entnula  of  the  victim  would  speak  the  same 

preeent  on  either  side  of  Vesavins  which  will  language  as  their  vision. 

answer  the  description ;  bat  it  is  soaroelv  pos-  **  See  the  fiimous  description  of  tlio  ]o?ion  at 

sible  to  <»]cnlate  toe  changes  effected  in  toe  ffe-  this  period  in  Livy,  VIII.  8,  and  Niob:i  in  h  com- 

ography  of  a  oonntiy  by  voleanio  action  darmg  ments  upon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  <&c.  £d.  2, 1627, 

m  ponoa  of  so  many  oenturies.  and  Vol.  111.  p.  110,  <fec.    The  first  line,  com- 

"*  livy.  VIII.  8.  Both  oonsola,  said  the  story,  prising  the  hastati  and  principes,  contained  in 

had  seen  in  the  night  the  aame  viaion ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve,  coo- 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  miyesty  ap-  aisting  of  the  triarii,  roiarii,  and  aocensi,amouu;t- 

peand  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  goda  of  ed  to  8790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  diflScnlt  to  com- 
prehend it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  all  minute  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points, 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
ord«r  of  uttti*  of  botii  ^^^^  Samnitcs  and  Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
•™*^  army,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Volscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titus 
Manlius,"  those  on  the  left  by  Pubiius  Decius. 

TJie  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
Biita«ii»urMoaDiv«.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^^^  division  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both 
"'^'"'  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  liffht-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
rmdu  flnt  um  in  db-  of  the  left  wing  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 
***"•  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,*^  the  pontifex  maximus.  "  The  gods," 
r.DMiuiUT«tMUm.  he  said,  "  must  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
'*''-  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,*'  and  wrap 


»  Livy,  VII.  9. 

"  Who  this  M.  Valerius  was, we  know  not; 
whether  it  was  the  M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who 
was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vua,  who  hod  been  already  three  times  consul 
and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  curule  offices  no  fewer  than  one  and 
twenty  times.    Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48. 

"  "Togam  praetextara  sumere  Jussit  ;^*  "su- 
mere,"  because  it  was  not  commonlyworn  in  bat- 
tle. The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo- 
ted himself  ran  as  follows :  "  Thou,  Janus,  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  Quirinus, 
thou,  Bellona ;  ye.  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye, 
the  gods  of  our  fathers^  land,  ye,  the  gods  wnose 
power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies, 
and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum- 
bly beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re- 
ceive tills  grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros- 
per the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Quiritos  with 
all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  visit 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Qttirites  with  terror,  with  dismay,  and  with 
death.  And,  according  to  these  words  which 
I  have  spoken,  so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of  the  anny,  both  the  le- 
gions and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo- 
J>le  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the  legions  and  the 
breign  aids  of  our  enemies,  alonff  with  mvself, 
to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave."  No 
one  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  prayer, 
which,  together  with  the  rules  to  bo  observoa 
in  these  solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he 
tells  us,  "  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncupataqne 
sunt :"  VIII.  11 ;  where  "  tradita,"  I  may  ob- 
serve, does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but 
to  the  pontifical  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where 
he  api^eols  to  '*  traditio  apostolica,"  means  to 


refer  to  the  apoBtoIiool  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Livy  himself  may  have  copied  the 
praver  immeaiately  ft-om  one  of  the  older  an- 
nalists, either  from  Fabius  Pictor,  from  whom 
Gellius  quotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an- 
cient religious  observances,  or  from  L.  CinduB, 
whose  treatise  **  de  Re  Mihtari"  contained  the 
form  used  by  the  Fetialcs  in  declaring  war,  and 
that  of  the  military  oath.  See  Gellius,  XVL  4^ . 
Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forma, 
carmina,  in  their  own  words ;  ot  which  we  have 
several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 
nant of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 
our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  lauj^nage. 
Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  hiws,  may  be  relied  on 
as  perfectly  i^nuine,  oven  when  ascribed  to  a 
period  the  niBtory  of  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
To  nodoe  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  De- 
cius, it  may  be  seen  that  it  aadresses'Janns  be- 
fore all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself; 
in  evident  agreement  with  that  ancient  rite  of 
opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  especial 
manner  the  god  whom  the  Romans  wished 
to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.  See  p.  4.  Man 
Pater,  like  the  Zibs  and  'AiroXAwi^  irarpu«f,  has  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Romulus.  As  a  god  of  war,  Mars,  I  should  ima- 
gine, was  of  a  later  date  in  Italv  than  Janns ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two  gods  came  to  the 
Romans  from  different  quarters.  Vii^il  speaks 
of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Janus  as  a  JjBtin 
rite,  older  than  the  origin  of  Rome.  The  *^  la- 
res" here  spoken  of,  would  bo,  I  suppose,  '*  la- 
res militares"  (see  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  No. 
1665),  ^*  lares."  as  is  well  known,  being  a  gener- 
al title,  and  aenotiug  powers,  or  mighty  ones ; 
their  particular  character  ana  ofiUce  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  title,  or  implied  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.    Thus  L.  jfimuius,  in  tke 


Ohap.  XXIX.]         P.  DECIUS  DEVOTES  HIMSELF  TO  DEATH.  26^ 

it  round  his  bead,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  jarelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  hi^  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  bad  devoted  hunself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  ffods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,^ 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slam.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Decius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Latins,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  tim  mda  taia«  oa 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering^  the  »«»»^«»'»""v«^ 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manliua,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  Th«iioBMim«r».d«- 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  ^mm  tiTburS'th^ 
forward  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mbtook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  Une  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  Antiochas,  when  engi^ed  in  a  Be»-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Bomans  did  not  treat 

%ht  with  the  enemy,  vowed  to  Daild  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

to  the  larea  permarini.  or  *' the  powers  or  genii  haaaador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep."    Livy.  XL,  62.    Maorobius,  Sat-  of  the  CapitoL 

amalia,  I.  10.     Miiller,   Etrosker,  Vol.  II.  p.  Lastlv,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  conf.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Decius  donbtea  what  is  the  moaning  of  tlie  escprcssion, 

prayed,  are,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  **  veniam  peto  ferooue^'*  which  occurs  in  the 

are  represented  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engra-  I>rayer  of  Decius.    t  tliink  the  true  interpreta- 

rings  of  which  are  given  by  Micali  in  the  plates  tion  of  ^^  fero"  is  '*  nanciscor ;"  and  that  as  some 

accompanying  his  history,  PL  105,  106.    They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

are  winded  inures,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bekker's  livy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  in  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  **  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that 

oombotants.  I  shall  also  obtain  ;^^  in  tlie  well-known  f\itnre 

The  *^  nine  gods,"  "  dii  novensiles,'*  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  "  fero"  sig- 

ably  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  reh/yfion,  nifles,  'U  am  going  to  obtain."    It  may.  per- 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  light-    ' " — *' *' ' 

Ding  and  thunderbolts.    See  Muller,  Etruskor, 

VoL  II.  p.  84,  note  10.    According  to  another 

definition,  Servius,  j£n.  VIII.  187,  the  dii  no-  "  to  receive  favor,"  as  '*petcre"  signifies  to  sue 

▼ensiles  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeds;  "  quibus  merita  virtntis  dede-  *  "  Armatus  in  equnm  inf^ilivlt,^'  says  Livy. 

Tint  numinis  dignitatem."  Zonaras  says,  rd  ArXa  M^  (VII.  26).    ^ut  tins 

By  **  the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moments  while  ho  was 

OS  and  of  our  enemies^''  **  dlvi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  pravcr :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

teatas  nostrorum  hostmmque,"  maybe  meant  resumed  the  fhll  arms  of  a  Boman  general;  only 

either  the  especial  tutelar  powers  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods, 

the  "  lares  urbium  et  oivitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 

Inacription.  Collect.    1668,  1670,    and  Miiller,  his  toga  was  wrapped  around  him,  the  *' cinctua 

Etrosker,  Vol.  II.  p.  91, 98),  or  the  peculiar  na-  Gabinus." 

tioEAl  j^ods  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

and  Minerva  of  the  Capitol  for  Some,  and  the  oinctus  Gabinus,  see  MiiUer,  Etrusker,  VoL  II. 

Jupiter  of  the  mountains  of  Alba  for  Latium.  p.  266. 

The  gods  of  Latium  might  be  addressed  in  the  • 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fiy,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnitcs  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
Bh»n  of  th«  BumitM  bcateu  tho  Volscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
ftith«tetti«.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detml» 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania ; 

.  and  the  conquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 

^JiauJ^Sod^^u  condition  to  pursue  them.   The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Mintumae  ;" 

'^^"^  then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 

Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  prsetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volscians  ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Somnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  ManUu  i»tan»  to  BO  long  bcforo  the  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius 
Room  and  mampha.  ^^^  Dccius  must  havc  bceu  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph  ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,**  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicinfi;s  seemed  unbecoming**  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
collea^e  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians."    But  as 

"  livy,  VllL  10, 11.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  route  drcuitous  indeed,  but  eecure  from 

Samnium  was  altogether  t)ie  oaae  of  the  Somaa  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  Mar- 

army'B  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  aians  and  Peligniana. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Somana  ^  The  notice  in  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

fought  w^ith  the  enemy^s  army  mterposed  be-  runs  as  follows : — 

tween  them  and  Komc.    This  sufficiently  marks  [T.  M]anlius  L.  F.  A.  N.    Imperiossus  Tor^ 

the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [Cjos  III.  De  Xatineis  .  Campaneis  .  Si- 

enlarged  military  views  of  the  Roman  consuls,  dicineis  .  Aurunoeis  .  A.CDXIII.  xv.  K.  Ju- 

They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  ">  Dion  Cassins,  Fraffm.  XXIX.  Mai. 

reotly  into  Oampama,  resting  on  the  territory  "  livy,  VIU.  11.    Niebuhr  thinks  that  the 

of  their  allies,  and  oommnnicating  with  Borne  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex* 


OSAT.XXIX.] 


THE  LATINS  AGADT  DEFEATED. 


the  Campanian  aristocracj  had  heen  whoUy  opposed  to  the  war  ^^^ 

with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.  neyKwnd«drortti«ir 

They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which 

enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 

ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 

for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 

people  450"  denani  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  prcetor» 
bad  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians, 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
g receded  him,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year."*  He  was  succeeded 
y  Ti.  ^milius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,**  to  recover  their  forfeited  domam ;  it  is  more  Thfmmwnkinhi 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  ^^^>*^»9^ 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,"*  and  more  of 
theur  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Prsenesto,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  Ti. 
^milius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinato  ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause,  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  PaMiHw  nuo  die. 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  J^*  ^  ^^  ^ 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  ^i^"*^  ^'•* 


editions,  which  history,  from  a  desire  to  soften 
the  picture,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  159.  The 
Bomjuis,  however,  far  from  beioff  ashamed  of 
such  execntions,  rather  gloried  In  them,  and 
even  Livy  himself  relates  with  entire  approba- 
tion the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  moment  tliat  the 
war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states, 
it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  avoid  driving  them 
again  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and 
as  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  VelitrsB  is 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was 
shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Livv,  VIII.  11.  Mr.  Twise  supposes  that 
thirty  talents  were  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  each  century  of  the  Campa- 
nian equites,  which  would  moJie  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tialents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ; 
and  as  there  were  four  hundred  knights  in  each 
century,  it  allows  just  four  hundred  and  fifty 
denarii  or  drachma  to  each  individual.  Nie- 
bubr  well  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of 
BO  lar^e  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal- 
ents gives  us  a  high  ide&  of  the  wealth  of  Capua. 
The  coin  paid  is  oilled  by  Livy  "  dcnarios  num- 
mos  ;^'  and  although  silver  denarii  were  not  coin- 
ed at  Some  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves 
nothing  agiunst  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ; 
and  although  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  aoknowledge 
only  a  copper  coinage  of  ancient  Capua,  yet  Micali 
^ives  an  engraving  of  a  silver  coin,  witn  an  Oscan 
inscription,  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be- 
longed to  Capua  in  the  days  of  its  independence. 
See  plate  115  of  Mioali's  Atlas. 


**  Something  of  this  sort  must  be  supposed, 
if  Livy  had  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 
the  consuls  In  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 
this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  1st  of 
July.  (Livy,  VIII.  20.)  For  as  Manlius  en- 
tered on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 
well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 
consular  year  must  have  begun  from  that  time 
forwards,  not  in  July,  but  m  the  early  spring, 
unless  it  had  again  been  altered  by  some  subse- 
Quent  change.  But  the  whole  chronology  of 
this  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  12. 

^  The  dates  for  these  years  furnished  by  the 
Fasti  are  as  follow : 

T.  Manlius  triuinphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
418.  Q.  Publilius  Philo  triumphed  on  the  18th 
of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillus  and  C.  Msa- 
niuB  triumphed  on  the  28t}i  and  80th  of  Sep- 
tember, 415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  vears 
of  Bome  from  the  2l8t  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 
traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  413,  and  Janu- 
arv.  414,  there  intervened  twenty  months, 
whilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 
415,  there  would  be  no  more  than  ci^nt.  But 
whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 
question.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  chronology  of  much  of  the  filth  century  of 
Bome  with  precision,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  history ;  and  again,  wo  cannot  attempt 
to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  becanae 
that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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families  of  the  aristocracy.  Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  dr- 
cumstances  occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst"  the  fire 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consuls,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  ^milius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mfunly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curise,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order**  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous ;  as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assemblj 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curise  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived**  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :^  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

"  Livy,  VII.  21.  "Meriti  icquitate  cnrftqae  enacted;  bnt  Niebuhr's  explanation  is  bo  con- 
aunt  nt  per  omninm-  annalium  monnmcnta  Bistent  and  so  probable  that  I  have  been  io- 
celebrcs  nominibus  cssent."  duccd  to  adopt  it. 

"  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our  *  "Ut  lejarum  quso  comitiis  eentariatis  ferren- 

house  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  tar  ante  initnm  soffhigium  patres  anctorcs  fie- 

not  the  comitia  of  the  curiie.    If  our  nobility  rent."    I  need  not  say  that  "patres"  here  wm 

were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  all  a  eenerally  supposed  to  mean  the  senate,  and  I 

! vi- i:i_-  *.vl *._:-j t J L£  aU.«.  t: J «.^_J  /*. .  v«» 


Seers  sons  were  noble,  or  Uke  the  patrician  or-  have  no  douot  that  Livy  so  understood  it;  but 
er  at  Rome,  so  that  ail  his  descendants  in  the  I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 
male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body  the  patrician  curis),  who  had  before  possesMd 
chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a  privileged  class,  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
without  any  mixture  of  new  creations,  woula  The  power  of  the  curitp  was  likely  to  be  di«- 
be  a  very  aiffcrent  thing  from  our  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  the  senate;  the 
peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  na-  senate  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
ture  of  the  Bomon  comitia  of  curia.  Compare  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  orders;  it 
also  the  spirit,  at  once  &ctions  and  intolerant,  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  such  a 
which  has  marked  the  convocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  deciding 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  tbe 
vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  that  is,  again,  comitia  of  the  people  at  lai^e,  was  nothing 
the  curifB  as  opposed  to  the  senate.  Consider  more  than  what  was  common  m  Greece  even  at 
also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the  this  very  period ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in- 
dict of  the  nobles  of  Poland.  compatiolo  with  a  democracy,  provided  that  the 
*  I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  his  explanation  body  in  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 
of  the  Publilian  laws.  Vol.  III.  p.  169,  etseqq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  character,  ^i 
Livjr  says  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  **  nt  ^h  vdp  that  n  roit^rop  ^  hifuXZs  hrat  roi  Hftn 
plebiscita  omnes  Qnirites  tenercnt:"  evidently  wfiovktiar  .  .  roDro  W,  etvdXtya  riv  dpcO/tiv  inw, 
understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport  ikiyapx^Kiv.  Aristotle,  Politica  IV.  15.  See 
with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  tne  year  also  the  institution  of  the  voito^iXaicis  at  Athens : 
806,  which  enacted,  '*  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  wpoypdAovfi  6t6  riit  povXltt  kuI  rp6  liis  UtX^fUf 
jnssipset  populum  tencret."  III.  66.  It  is  cer-  hHo  iv  irpi  xp^/iar/^iy.  Pollux,  from  Aris- 
tainly  possible  that  the  some  law  having  fallen  totle,  VIII.  |  96.  It  is  not  probable  then  thst 
into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  oy  the  the  senate  at  Bome  should  have  thus  eariy  lort 
power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  solemmy  re-  *  a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  Greece ; 
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the  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curise  also :  so  that  iT  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks^  provided  that  the  prsetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 

"  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domesUc  measures  than  service  ^^  p^wju^  ,,^,  ^ 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  w^  by  •  mjlriiy 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably  *  ""'' 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  ovcr- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  Piiua«,imii«i«iof  i*. 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.  Camillus  marched  against  **""' 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  VelitrsB,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Meenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  thdr  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  tne  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or 


no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or 
I  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;^  and  that  1 


more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  waoj'ij^ofuwLaUji 
foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  ^f  "*"*** 


AeitlenMnt  of  Latiam. 


oonffldaraej. 


but  that  tho  curin  ehould  be  deprived  of  it  waa  peaceably,  and,  ao  far  as  we  hear,  without  a 

perfectly  natnral.    And  as  Niebuhr  observes,  struffffle. 

that  the  principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  *' He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  "Spurii  filius, 

ed  by  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  Mard  nepos."  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

of  the  ]>eople,  should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spurius,  who  was  tho 

ultra  arifitocratical  spirit  of  the  curiie,  is  easily  first  praetor.    Livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conceivable :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  C.  Mnnins,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  have  yielded  an  important  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  families  of  the  commons,. 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  had  for  although  we  have  no  yearly  lists  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  ^et  three  tribunes  of  the  name  of 

reaisting  the  dictator's  measures,  they  could  Msenius  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  oonvul-  times  by  Livy,  IV.  68,  VI.  19,  and  VII.  16. 

sions.    Whereas  the  Publilian  laws,  veiy  un-  *■  Li\'y,  VIII.  18. 

like  the  Hortensian,  the  Qenudan,  the  Canu-  ^  "  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  com- 

leian,  or  any  other  of  the  great  measures  carried  merciaque  et  concilia  inter  so  ademerunt.*'  Livy, 

by  the  commons  against  the  inclination  of  the  VIII.  14. 
senato  as  well  as  of  the  patricians,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin . 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
oonditi«ortb«MTmi  ^^  ^^^^^  domain  land,**  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 
i^uBrtS^  rnbLud  may  have  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow- 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  fumbh  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtiuned  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 
the  next  census.^  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 
tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Qabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
Gve  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,^^  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  rights ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
m  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without   any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  preefect 
sent  from  Rome.     Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 
In  Velitrse,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Livy,  XLV.  29.  oensora,  Q.  Publiliui  and  Sp.  PostumiDB.  It 
^  Livy,  VIII.  14.  That  Tibur  remained  a  derived  its  name,  aocordinff  to  Paulas,  the 
distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  lanicpiage  of  Livy,  e^itomator  of  Festios,  "  a  auoaam  castro."  And 
IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  Livy.  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lanuvium, 
ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  still  whion  he  calls  "  ad  Maecium."  The  probability 
more  bv  the  foot  that  Roman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  Mtecian  tribe  oontained 
choose  Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 
case  with  Praneste.  Late  in  the  sixth  century  **  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  Livy's 
of  Rome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 
Livy,  XLIII.  2 ;  and  Poly  bins,  writing  early  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 
the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  n^ht  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.  But  it  is  true  that 
as  still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it.  that  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 
the  Romans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  ceive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  suffragio ; 
the  people  of  these  cities.  These  treaties,  SoKta,  it  could  not  enpoy  the  full  fhinchise  till  Its  peo- 
are  rightly  understood  by  Niebuhr  to  have  Seen  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe ;  and  this 
the  old  terms  ofthe  Latin  league,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.  But 
interchange  ofall  the  private  nghta  of  citizenship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lann- 
between  tlic  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  iva-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Arida^ 
vXirtta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomen- 
enoe  of  Tibur  and  Pr®neste  upon  Rome  is  evi-  tum,  appears  from  the  famous  article  "  Muni- 
dent  :  Papirius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  dpium^' in  Festus ;  Niebuhr's  commentary  on 
mary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  whioh  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  55-60,  Eng.  Transl.^ 
the  Prsenestine  auxiliary  tspops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivallea 
anny^Livy.  IX.  16,  so  that  Cne  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 
contained  tne  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
a  dependent  from  an  equal  idly :  "  Maiestatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  fill 
populi  Romani  comiter  conservato.^'  See  Cice-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  incluaedsome- 
ro.proBftlbo,16.  Compare  Livy,  XXXVIII.  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  "municip- 
*■  The  Meecian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium." 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walls  of  the  town  were  de-  Ytutm. 
stroyed,**  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  LaUum.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Yelitras  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.* 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,^  enjoying  an  intercnange  of  all  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  RabUM.  or  yomm 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      -^  <*-!«*«  wir* 

The  people  of  Antium**  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  A  col- 
ony was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political, 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formise,"  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its- 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumse,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerrae, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private- 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their* 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,"  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

*"  Livy,  VIII.  14.  in  "  MunioepB."  Festus  says  expresaly  of  Fundi,. 
^  The  Octavii  belong^od  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Formise,  CumiiB,  and  Acorra,  that  aflor  a  certain 
(Saetonias  in  Auguato,  40),  and  their  original  number  of  vcars  they  became  Koman  citizens, 
country  was  VelitrsB.  The  tale  which  Suetonius  that  is^  in  tne  full  sense  of  the  term,  being  en- 
adds,  of  their  having  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribe,  and  beinff  made  eligible  to  all 
of  TarquinluB  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "  certain  number  of ' 
patricians  by  Servius  Tollius.  but  afterwards  years"  was  about  a  century  and  a  half;  for  the 
navine  ch'^scn  to  become  pleoeians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Ifundi  and  FormiiB  to 
one  oT  the  ordinary  embellishments  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
man^s  pedigree,  invented  after  he  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tul  the  year  564.  (Livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIII.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  bv  the  ez- 
••  '^CumLaurontibusrenovarifcedusjussum,  pression  that  the  people  of  CumaB  ana  Aoerrw 
renovaturquo  ex  eo  ouotannis  post  diem  ded-  after  some  years  became  Roman  citizens,  it  is 
mum  !Latinariim."  livy,  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 
*'  livy,  VIII.  14.  Antium  became  a  man-  oeived  the  ftill  ftimohise  later  than  the  period 
time  colony,  and  as  such  was  exempted  from  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Ti^T; 
furnishing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  periodf  we  have  no  ae- 
88 ) ;  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  ftimish  sea-  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  naval  service.    (livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       ••  "  In  legione  merchant,"  says  Festus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  "  Municeps."    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

sea,  it  must  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  RhegiumalittJe  be- 

quinqaeremes;  for  that  the  Antiatians  after  this  fore  the  first  Punic  war,  are  called  by  Livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Gampana;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  occnstomcd  to  sail  even  as  far  as  the  Greek  Becius  Jubellius,  is  clearly  Campanian.     Yet 

seas,  appears  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Polybius  (I. 

cles   aaaressed  to  the  Romans  successively  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitic.  Fraffm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Stra-  **  Romans,"  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  *'' eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  282.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 

^  I-ivy,  V '       -^^    —    '  '  ->-.--.--  .._.L«.._..u... .T..: , 

*'  Monicipiu: 
VIU.  IT,  an< 
in  ^'  Municeps. 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinctioii  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  con- 
quered land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
HMonpidtothacM-  to  a  couclusion,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
•da.  i&roMm.  Autiatiau  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tiibunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which 
TiM  WW  with  L«tiam  Bomc  was  at  any  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  tne  Samnites  the  con- 
ZdtoSS^^fSb^  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
'•'**^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when ,  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  state  like  Rome,  neither  party"  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prseneste  :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  l^burtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
B,  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
•the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
^f  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
■the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prseneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
(expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  their 
alliaace  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natura]  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

paxuans  t(^other,  and  names  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  Btci)9  leading  up  to  them,  one 

their  joint  foroe.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  cast  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 

connection  between  Borne  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  deeocnt 

the  great  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Ducange,  Glossar.  Med.  ct  Iiifim.  Latioit. 

was  unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  also  that  in  "Ambo.''    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevfuled  be-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of 

tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.    Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure. 

XXIIL  4.  Bun  sen  aptly  compares  the  platform  of  the  ros- 

••  Livy,  VIII.  18, 14.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whicL  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro,  as 

•the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebunr,  Vol.  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  an 

III.  note  268 ;  and  particularly  Bunsen,  ^^  Lea  dienoe,  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  election. 

Forum  dcEome,"  p.41.  Bunsen,  jud/^ng  from  *  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  hereditary 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  affect  a  union    between  two 

possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  the  crown  of  each  devolving  on 

mg,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  ut- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet;  the  access  terly  impracticable  had  cither  of  them  been  a 

to  it  bein^  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  on  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  ot 

side.    It  Ironted  towards  the  comitiuii,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 

rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it.  just  under  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  been  in  ail  the  main  not  the  crowns  been  united,  what  human  power 

points  preserved  in.the  ambones.  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  pcr^ 

pits,  01  the  most  ancient  churcnes,  which  also  Uaments  if 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Haniilhal, 
nor  the  universal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war>  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  niitions,  Uk&  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  he  in  anv  decree  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  mtolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  8AMNITE  WAR- 
PRIVERNUM— PALuEPOLIS— A.  U.  C.  418-^28—418-428,  NIEBUHR. 


T^  itd  fticow  (ififianv  (f  rif  /til  i^tiicu  vdXtfiW  wnt^tiv  thx  ipHtt  iiMiAnt.—Totf  ykp  fyya  in 

AccoRDiNO  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  ^,^^,^^,, 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  and  ^*^^  "°fy^y 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  dkuij^fSkwbf  ihJ 
period  nearlv  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap*  **'' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonbhment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  con(}uests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldsean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  ifigaean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.*  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont^ Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  cai-eer  m  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empure,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  ereat  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
ing on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

'  I  leAve  out  of  sight  the  question  as  to  the  ties  afforded  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan- 

sreater  or  leM  influence  exercised  npon  the  civ-  gnage  and  (nvuization  in  Asia  and  Egypt  to  ths 

3iattion  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  Christianity. 

kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  *  Sm  Arrian,  VII.  15. 
anger's  empire,  and  refSv  merely  to  the  fiKuU- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythrason  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likelj  to  affect 
80  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore»  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the.  euemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  his 
nation  in  the  west  ?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  l^me 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the.  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  then-  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  bavinff 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of'  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  king's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

"  The  Tyrrhenians  also,''  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemseus,  "  sent  an  embassy 
BmteMiMftxun  Italy  to  to  the  kiug  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports 
Aienoiur  in  Babylon.  q£  ^Jj^  westem  eoast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in 'those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans  ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,*  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

'  AinasL/yil,  15.  •  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epiras  to  the 
*  Livy,  VlII.  24.  livy  Bets  the  death  of  Alex-  consalahips  either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  Atilins 
ander  of  Epirus  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postu- 
lilius  and  L.  Cornelius.  This  oonsnlship,  ac-  mius,  in  the  year  following.  Yet  the  treaty  of 
oording  to  Diodorus,  svnohronizeB  with  Olymp.  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  Kome  is  placed  in  the 
11^-8.  and  he  places  tne  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius  and  Cu.  Domitius, 
and  the^eath  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417):  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
Olymp,  114-1.  But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  synchronism,  oecauso  the  treaty  would 
is  conmsed,  and  his  Fasti  differ  from  those  of  naturally  contain  the  names  of  the  Boman  ma- 
la vy  ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ffistrates  who  concluded  it.  It  seems  impoesi- 
oonsulships  of  Fublilius  and  Cornelius  and  Poe-  bio  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex 
teUus  and  Papirius,  which,  according  to  livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  every  ctilcu- 
were  next  to  one  another.  Acain,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so  early  as  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same  make  it  certfun  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 
year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 
Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  was  founded  bassadors  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  112-1,  and,  according  to  Diodorus.  »  Strabo, V.  p.  232.  Ai6rt^Kai*Ayi^a9ipof*p&n- 

one  year  later,  in  Olymp.  112-2,  which  would  ^v  iyKokiv  Mcrt^tKoiAvfiiiiftoiUm^'.    SoiiM 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epims,  with  whom,  in  the  coarse  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on- the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  being  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  kmg  of  Epims, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,'  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  longs  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  God*s  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  p,offi««  <*  th*  smi- 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  ■*«-««»»  ^^pp""^ 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  u-om  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Volscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
CO  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroyed  FregellsB  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregells  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  tne  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  8acco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.*  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.    Thesidicmians  still  remained  in  arms,*  _     _  ^ 

X  iy»»  with  thfl  AUItfifia 

with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  <«•.  cobMy  piMtMi 

the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their 

principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

writen  have  understood  thlB  Alexander  to  be  *  Weatphal  places  Fregelln  at  Ceprano,  a  small 

Alexander  of  Epirus ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  from  frontier  town  of  the  pope^s  donunions,  just  on 

Strabo^s  language  that  he  meant  the  most  emi-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  bat  savs  that  there 

nent  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  is  no  vestige  of  the  anoient  city  m  existence, 

the  most  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Keppel  Graven  is  disposed  to  identiiy  Fre- 

Aiexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  Polior*  ffelln  with  some  remains  about  four  miles  lower 

cetea.  down,  below  the  jonctiou  of  the  Trerus,  near  to 

*  Arrian,  VII.  15.  the  present  vUhure  of  6.  Giovanni  in  Garioo. 

'  livy,  Vm.  28.  DionysiuB,  XV.  12,  Fn«m.  •  ^yj,  VOlTlS. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  hy  the  Opicans  of  Cales,"  whom  Liyy 
I.n.c.41*  ^^  Ausonians.     Gales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capua, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city,  its  example  might  be- 
come contagions,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  chai^. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Uales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Reeulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  could  msike  no  impression.  And  although  Cales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists,"  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  m  the  annals"  that  Samnium 
lm      iMtwi>»n  th«  ^^  become  suspected  by  the  Romans.     This  was  in  421,  and  the 
RDm]!!L«iidIkLiid<7  same  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romans 
***™'  heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 

brother  of  Olympias,  and  thus  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Lu- 
A.  D  c  4IS  cania,"  near  Paestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 

Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,"  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 

sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  m  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania;  the  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  iEtolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephalse,  or  the  Achseans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  yeai^ 
afterwards,  in  426,"  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  a^  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epulis,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

*  livy,  VIII.  16.  "  In  482  it  is  said  that  "Samnimn  jam  alte- 

"  Galea  ia  the  modern  Calvi,  aix  Neapolitan  mm  annum  tnrbari  novia  oonailiia  suspectam 

milea  from  the  modem  Capua,  and  therefore  erat.'^ — ^Vi  ^I^^*  ^'^' 

about  eight  NeapoUton  miles  ftt>m  the  ancient  **  Livy,  VIII.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ^  Livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is  the  modem 

village  of  S.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^ht  bank 

politan  miles  are  about  ten  En^sh  ones,  the  of  the  Trerus  or  Tolero,  a  little  above  its  jnno- 

KeapoUtan  mile  being  nearly  liFlnglish  nule.  tion  with  the  Liris. 

» livy,  VIII.  16.  *  livy,  VIII.  22. 
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other  enemies ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Paleepolis  and  Neapo* 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Sa;mnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  w«r  wttb  »«««». 
424  a  wan  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  ^^-c-^x. 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Vaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privemum, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  .a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  ffreat  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,"  and  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slichted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privematians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted ;"  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrae,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  iEmilius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed," 
and  j£milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  unoer- 
tab,  yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed/*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

"  Livy,  VIII.  19.  Tall  length  would  have  run,  C.  PlautiuB  Hrp- 

*  The  cane  of  L.  Ful  ixu  of  Tascnlum,  a  very    B»ua  DecianuB.— See  Eckhel,  Dootr.  Num.  Vol. 
few  yeara  later,  eeems  to  throw  light  upon  the    V.  p.  275. 

yiewB  of  Vitruvius  Vaccus.    It  is  mentioned  of  ''  The  details  are  unoertain,  because  BionvB- 

FulviuB,  that  in  one  year  ho  commanded  a  Tub-  Iub  places  it«  date  in  the  year  898,  and  ascrioea 

«alan  army  against  Kome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  questionsput  to  the  PiivematianB,  not  to  a 

himaelf  elected  Roman  consul,  having  in  the  Plautius  or  ^miliuB,  but  to  a  Marcius ;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  full  citizenship  of  Some,  to  Bay,  to  C.  MarciuB  SutHus,  the  first  plebeian 

CSrcamBtances  fovored  him.  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  yari»- 

to  Yitruvius ;  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cases,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  mo  that  the  stoiy  itself  waa  of  Priver- 

*  liiN-y,  VIII.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  wnen  the  PrivematiaQB 

*  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  also  give  the  became  Boman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 
consul  ^milius  his  tiUe  of  Privemas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  noUeneea 

Thexsoins  of  the  Plautian  family,  struck  at  the  of  their  fathers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

▼ery  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Home,  still  Borne,  the  BomanB,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them, 

record  the  triumph  over  Privemum ;   in  the  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  historyi  and 

legend,  C.  HVPSAE.  COS.  PREIVEB.  CAPT.  then  the  several  jp-eat  families  which  had  con- 

Hypsffius  was  one  of  the  cog^nomina  of  the  Plan-  ducted  wars  at  diflTerent  periods  against  Pnver- 

tlan  fimiily.  and  in  later  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appropriate  it  to 

one ;  but  tne  conqueror  of  Privemum,  accorc^  themselves.    Thus  the  Marcii  wanted  to  fix  it 

tug  to  the  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  Vecianut,  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 

That  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  Dedus  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  anoestor  of  theirs ;  while: 

into  the  nautian  family,  so  that  his  name  at  the  .£milU  and  PUratii  claimed  it  for  the  last  ww». 
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storj  «r  tk«  bdu  Ian-  ^  ft  solitarj  instance  of  that  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
^StiSit^yi^  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
thdRoniMiMMte.  ^jjg  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemum  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urring  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
''  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?''  A  Privematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  stram,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  ''  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ?"  "  Peace 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
''  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans."  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum." 

The  year  426  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
Aiwm«raaMraadiih  ^^^^  thought  80  scrious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 
iovftMo.  ^y^jj  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,"  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Yeii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm*^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,"  that  at  this  period,  *'  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  ef  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them :" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  mi^ht 
be  turned  agamst  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  womd  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
Tu  T\-  iboBd  •  ^^^  ^^®  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam- 
Mtfl^aiAi>»ir,«T».  pauia,  by  sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 
settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"  or  Tarracina. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  thb  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,*'  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

In  wbich  their  anoeston  had  been  the  coiunlfl.  a  Roman  colony  given  hj  Servins,  Mn.  I.  IS, 

The  Privernatiftn  atory,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  "  dedncti  aunt  in  locum  ccriam  sedifidis 

tioned  no  Soman  general  by  name.  munitum."    The  oolontsta  were  sent  to  inhabit 

*  Festua,  in  "  Oafentina.'*  a  town  already  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 
"  " Sellnlarii."    Livy,  VIII.  20.  one  for  themselves;  and  thus  by  the  very  na- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  17.  tnro  of  the  cose,  they  would  generally  form  a 

*  Livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  such  a 
**  livy,  VUI.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  rarely  be  al- 
"  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  together  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  ihej  had  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  con«derable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer-* 
cise  of  ail  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^u^  ^^  q^^^ 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victory  """^J*™*^ 
of  Manlius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jugera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  ^milies  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast.**  Of  these,  Palspolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  tovms  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  CumsB  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumse,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parth^nopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek  character 
uncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives**  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.**  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
ern Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lncanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  l^  encroaching  ou  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  stoiy  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

■•  Livy,  Vin.  22.    DionyBinB^  statement  rep-  "  Dionysius,  XV.  6.    Fraffm.  Mai. 
resents   the  wrong  as  oifered  to  the  Oampar  *"  NwAavfly  ofdSoa  rvdt  *EXX^¥as  iom^a/i^vwy. 
nians  themselves ;  and  that  the  Romans  took  IMonvs.  XV.  6.    The  ooins  of  Nola  closely  re- 
ap the  caase  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  sembie  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  legend  is  in 
well-kuown  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscan  character. 
^vi^KMM  r9(  'P*»/Miftfir  i^/Mffa(.    See  Dionya.  XV. 
i.    Fragm.  Mju. 
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itiiiToit«tih»iLoiD«u  P*1*P^^"  *®  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  being  a  tongue- 
u|«wJ^ttii u» Sun-  valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.  Upon  this  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Palsepolis ;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men,** 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Palaepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formi®  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambaasadors 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,"  Fundi,  and  Formise ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Palsspolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  ail  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
m  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellae  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  thia 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fr^ellse  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,**  and  to  allow  uie  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
"  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,**  stepped  forward  : 
**  The  gods  of  war,  he  said,  "  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  procedd  to  take  up  arms  because  "she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle  I  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed  ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  Publifius 
Q.  PnMOiu  phoo  k  establbhed  himself  between  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
BidApro-oaMaL  tcrccpt  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

"  Dionysiofl,  in   all  his   account  of  these  oIIb^  was  founded  in  a  more  advantegeons  ait- 
aflUn,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  Pal»polis,  went  to  de- 
name  of  Pahepolis  does  not  once  occur  in  cay. 
his  narrative,    in  the  Koman  story,  Palaepolis  *  Ij^,  VIII.  28. 
holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  for  no  other  "  Livy,  VIII,  28. 

reason,  apparently,  than  because  PalsBpolis  was  "  See  the  answer  of  the  Coriuthians  when 

oonquered  by  force,  and  enabled  Puolilins  to  the   Corcyrgeans,  like  the  Bomans,  first  be- 

obtain  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolis  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then  offered  to  refer 

entered  into  a  fHendly  treaty  with  Rome.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third 

PalffipoUs  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  I.  89. 

nificant  place ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  *  Dionysios,  XV.  18.    Fragm.  Mai. 
fidlible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  he  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  ahout  to  close,  Q.  Puhlilius  was 
empowered  to  retain  his  command  as  proconsul,**  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Puhlilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Omnium  ;  but  Cornelius"  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family,  p^^^^  j.ri««i.. ». 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  ^^  »  pi^b«in  dk- 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Puhlilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment"  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unf^mess.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium?  It  was  plain  to  see«tnat  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  Attempto  to  m  •aid* 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  «»»«i'*«»"^'*»- 
the  election  of  twu  patncian  consuk  This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed**  that  thirteen  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  JSmilius  Mamer- 
cinus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  good  dictator  Mamercus  ^Ernil- 
ins,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Puhlilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Puhlilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 

•  Livy,  Vin.  28.  »  LivT,  VHI.  28. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  28.  *  He  had  niuxied  Pablilins  his  master  of  the 

"  Livy,  VIII.  28.    "  Vitiotnm  videri  dictar  horse  a  few  years  earlier,  when  he  was  hiznaelf 

torem  pronantiavenmt."  diotator.    Livy,  VIII.  16. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  coq« 
sul,  C.  P<Btelius/^  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Rome  was 
FMiin  of  tethBiUiooi  ®^^"°g  ^P^"  ^^^  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
•^CRiimiDerorih!  first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
'"'  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  bac)^ 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  years,  it  Tasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BECOND  SAMNITE  WABr-L.  PAPIRIU8  CXJR80R— AFFAIR  OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS 
OF  CAUDIUM-BATTLE  OF  LAUTULiE-Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETRU- 
RIA.— A.  U.  C.  42&-450 :  428-444,  NIEBUHR. 


"  Samnites  qainqnaginta  anniB  ]^r  Fabios  et  Papiriospatres,  eoramque  liberos^  ita  snbegit  a  • 

iomuit  (populuB  Romanns),  itaruinaa  i ^' —  jj— -'•  -'■  ^-^--^  ^ s * —  o :- 

roquirator;  neo  facile  appareat  materia  ( 


domuit  (populuB  Romonns),  ita  ruinaa  ipsaa  urbimn  dirnit^  at  hodie  Samnium  m  ipso  Samnio 
'*   "  '       '    *  k  quatuor  et  viginti  triumphorum." — Flobus,  1. 16. 


The  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
cbraiioiogT  of  tiM  M«-  cuid  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
aodsunaftowar.  ^j^^  Alexaudcr  dicd  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  tjje  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der's successors ;  Eumenes  and  And  pater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  £^pt.  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  w«  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
ocMmi  ttum  nd  ob.  about  twcuty  years.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
jMt«orti>«w»r.  g^  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Rom  in 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Liris, 
while  tRe  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

«  Livy,  Vin.  25. 
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danger,  revolt  to  tbem  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion ;  and  at  last  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,^  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  year  428  with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  ^^ 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  poUcy  which  they 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  m  their  enemy's  couAy  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,'  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  auarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ;^ 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  ■BdortiMw«Tw{th«i» 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  N!iri!3ii"'JJSip^^^ 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded^  that  the  war  with  •**'*'*•  ^"'^ 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palsspolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  his  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palsep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.'  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  m  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Ghalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  mdependent  duch^,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,^  it  is  said»  were  greatly  concerned  -at  the  issue  of 

»  Livy,  Vm.  26.  (Diodorus,  XVI.  62-88.)  But  of  the  Bnbsequent 

•  Livy,  VIII.  25.  relatioDB  between  ToreDtum  and  the  LaoinSans 

■  Thia,  Niebuhr  obaervea,  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

statement  that  Alexander  of  Epirua,  dnrinff  hia  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 

wars  in  Ital^^,  was  attended  by  about  two  hun-  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia : 

dred  Lncanian  exiles ;   and  that  these  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  which  treated  of 

treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  contemporary  events  in  Sicily  and  the  west, 

their  return  to  their  several  estates  bybetray-  having  been  entirely  lost. 

in^  him  and  murdering  him.— Livy,  VlII.  24.  ♦  Livy,  IX.  18.    See  chap.  XXVIH.  of  this 

It  18  vexatious  that  Diodorus,  or  rather  his  work  histoir,  note  28. 

88  it  now  remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  25. 

the  affairs  of  Italy  during  this  period.  He  no-  *  LiyV,  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  foedus  Neapoli- 
tices  the  war  between  the  Lucanians  and  Taren-  tanum,"  not  *'PalsepoIitanum,^\which  he  ac- 
tum in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Archid-  counts  for  by  saying,  "  Eoenim  (soil.  Neapolin), 
Amus,  the  king  of  Sparta,  foofht  on  the  side  of  deinde  summa  rei  Graoorum  venit."  But  aao 
the  Tarentines  and  was  killed;  and  which  waa  ohap.  XXX.  note  81. 
exactly  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  ChaBro-  '  Livy,  VIII.  27. 
aea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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this  war,  and  were  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming 


&t£"sii3SJ*^  growth  of  the  Roman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
"^  deceiving  tlie  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
trick,  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Sanmite  garrisons  into  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obMnn  of  thtM  •«.  ^^  ^^^  Lucanians.  Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
tSrfci^^"^*^  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
cBxavrnga.  iugolence  of  the  Roman  generals  migln  be  successfully  employed 
to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,*  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifae,  Callifffi,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
g^und  permanently  on  the  upper  Yultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allifse  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Vestinians*  joined  the 
A.  D  c  »  SMODd  ®*™°^^  confederacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
Mn.^.  War  with  Ukcly  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 
"^  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.     These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 

and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,  *^  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Vestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
L.p>piiiM  Conor  die-  Samuium,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
***^*  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carele.ssne8s,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

*  livy,  VIII.  25.  indnded  that  highest  port  of  the  whole  Tuun 

*  Livy,  VIII.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of  *T1 

*  CutinaandCingilia.— Livy^Vm.  29.  Both  gran  SasBO  d*  Italia.**  Bat  the  sites  of  the 
names  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  In  it,  which  in  all  probabil- 
fore,  as  usual,  are  given  witn  great  variations  itj^  had  perished  long  before  the  Augustan  agCi 
in  the  MSS.    The  country  of  the  Vestinians  lay  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now. 

on  th^  left  bank  of  the  river  Atnmus,  and  it       "  livy,  Vni.  29. 
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ble  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibnr  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  stronff  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  „,     ^  ^, 

_  ,&  ,.  ,«'.  ^11  "t'l      story  of  hit  Mvantj 

between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  ^iUJlri/w'  *" 
the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  hi  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  hkely  to  ^ive 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feeling ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  would  be  either  to  translate  him, 
Qr  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,"  as  usual,  b^  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  ^^^.j^  ,utoUi» 
not  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  tribi!i«t°['aBti%o- 
them  over  again ;  and  as  they  were  auspices"  which  could  only  be  j«v«i  «i^A^<iieuior 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  *^^^ 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalbts  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
bim.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  b^ 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.     The  tribunes  hesi- 

"  livT  fixes  the  scene  of  action  in  Samninm,  other  coantries  were  cither  ager  peregrinus,  or 

and  calls  the  place  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hosticos,  or  ager  incertus ;  and  these  re- 

iboght  **  Imhrinium."    VIII.  80.   But  Niehuhr  quired  different  au8pice8.--See  Varro,  V.  J  88. 

observes,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  story  £d.  Miiller. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Roman  army  "  Livy,  VIII.  80.  Some  writers,  not  content 
oould  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 
Bome ;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  victorious. 
In  this  Samnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  '^  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  praetermissa 
tails  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est,''  says  Livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
18  generally  more  pcrplexea  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 
such  details  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
served b^  the  several  &milies  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.  But, 
-whether  in  writing  or  traditionallv ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  j^art  of  that  story,  it  was 
caring  nothing  for  the  military  nistory  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  in  every  version  of  it; 
previous  operations,  only  sought  to  clescribe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  im- 

*■  Livy,  VIII.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  reason ;  . 

^  This  appears  from  the  well-known  passage  but  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

in  Varro,  in  which  he  dves  the  augurs'  division  equally,  for  the  ^lorjr  of  the  character  of  Papir- 

of  all  countries,  accormng  to  the  rules  of  their  ius  was  placed  m  his  unyielding  assertion  of 

art;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacredness  of  discipline ;  and  this  would  be 

'  auspices  wmch  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

The  ager  Romanus  and  the  ager  Gabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  uotwith- 

classea  apart,  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  hod  been 

auapioos  mignt  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  his  orders. 
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tated  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;*•  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence," but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  ''  and  the  authority  of  the  Boman  generals  was  estab- 
lished," says  Livy,  "  no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  be  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator  s  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  mea^emess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
stiecaM  of  Papirioa.  It  is  sald,  that  whilst  Papirius"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Tru»foray««.  foraging  partics  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
thfit  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story, ^'  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded  ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,^  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  u>r  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

hinieiuD  -     Coo-  ^^^^  couTsc  of  thclr  magistracy,  80  that  thc  Romau  aunalists  accuscd 

Moa  ^rftotoiy  of  the  Samnites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

'**'■"'  *'  out  of  office."  In  the  utter  confunon  of  the  chronology  of  this 
■  period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  t«ll  whether  the  charge  was 

»  Livy,  VIII.  85.  "  Livy.  VHL  86. 

"  **  Non  noxa  eadmitur  Q.  F&biiis,  Bed  nozs  "  See  tne  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatus  donatur  populo  Bomano,  donatur  tri-  "  Livy,  VIII.  87.    "  Nee  camm  ipaamm  (in- 

bunicife  potcstatL  precarium  nonjustnm  aax-  dackram)  sancta  fides  fuit:  adeo,  postquam 

Uium  ferenti."— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papirium  abissc  magistratu  nuntiatom  eat,  M- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  85.  recti  ad  bellandam  nnimi  sunt." 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  accordmg  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  Th»tmmhmMnhin»» 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians  :  some  as»J**"*b««»«^«»- 
of  whose  cities"  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  c^ed  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  whe{i  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,**  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon- 
gna,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  dbtance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privernum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  0,^,^^^,,^^^^^^^ 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  But  Jj{'5;2*Jf*d£!i'- 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  "yj^/tjyjMwwwI 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Frivematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no- 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the- 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken^ 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  heli  out,  or  even  promises  made, . 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  wtls  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  ancT 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  like  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privernum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the- 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
people  of  Yelitrse,*^  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul.**    A  Privematian  leader  was,  probably, 

*  livy,  VIII.  87.  ment  of  the  language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  bo 
**  livv  calls  him  Q.  .£milius  Cerretanus,  but  authentic,  we  miffht  ventore,  even  from  that 
says  **  Aulium  quidam  annales  habent.''  He  alone,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  other  part  of 
himself  calls  him  Anlins,  however,  when  he  Li vVs  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny's  re- 
mentions  his  second  consulship  in  the  year  markable  notice  of  L.  Folvius,  which  throws  a 
429. — Livy,  IX.  16.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

••  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards  by  M.  Fla-  ^  "  Est  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  exempla. 

vios  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  it  Tusculanorum  rebellantium  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  ^'quorum  ope  <^ue  honore  qnum  transisset  exomatus  oonfer- 

ao  oonsilia  Velitemi  Privernatesque  populo  Ko-  tim  a  populo  Romano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno 

mano  helium  fedssent.'*    ThiB  can  only  allude  quo  fuerat  hostis  Bomn  triumphavit  ex  lis  quo- 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat.'*    Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII. 

of  these  events  in  livy  is  so  meager  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  oonsul  was  Boman  exclu- 

only  followed  his  narrative  the  allusion  would  sively^  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  pmtors 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  oictatars,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  nat- 

of  Privernum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veli-  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  x)rigin  of  the  name  at 

trsB  sinoe  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenborch.  Rome  were  as  accidental,  and  as  connected  witli 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understana'  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  as  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.    See  p.  180.    If,  then, 
19 
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associated  with  bim  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tusculom  and  Priyemiim 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  m  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
Night  uudi  of  L.  Fill-  the  execution  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt 
*2?Si"  w  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
^'  before  the  walls  of  Rome  'J^  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  suq)rise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  Colline  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude tf  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrce  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
stonn  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Yaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavius,*'  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man  ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  favor  of 
iit,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
ScionsBans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans**  and  Pri- 
Tematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Bo- 
man  consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
Tery  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

FulTins  was  really  called  ooDsnl,  and  not  pr8&-  have  ruined  his  design.    That  he  should  have 

tor,  the  title  mnst  have  heen  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 

flame  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary:  and 

Italian  allies,  daiming  to  be  the  true  representa-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

.tivea  of  the  Boman  nation^  elected  tneir  two  seen  from  the  widls  of  Rome  when  Uie  day 

consuls  and  twelve  preetors  m  opposition  to  the  broke :  and  yet  the  alann  in  the  night  was  any 

•consuls  and  prsetors  of  the  city  of  Rome.  thing  out  imaginary. 

••  Liyy,  Vlll.  87.    "  RomsB  nootumus  terror  "  Xivy,  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repente  civitatem  excivit,  "  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Privema- 

ut  oapitolium  atque  arx  mceuiaque  et  portee  pie-  tiana,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

na  armatorum  fuerint,  et  cum  oonoursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufeutina,  which  was  created  in 

damatumque  ad  arma  omnibus  lods  esset,  pri-  486.  See  Livy^IX.  80.  I>iodoTU0.XIX.  10.  With 

mi  luoe  nee  auctor  neo  causa  terroris  oompa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  coigectore ; 

Tuit."    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  we  never  hear  of  them  afterwards,  exoept 

ity :  but  it  is  probable  enou^hj  if  explained  as  as  full  citizens :  and  their  being  enrolled  in  the 

.in  the  text.    We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  from  livy,  VIII. 

made  by  the  JBquians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  dose  of  the  third  century  of  Some,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  thefhll  fhinchise  by  L.  Papir- 

III.  28 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Apjpius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  Oa- 

donius  had  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pitolini.  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  486, 

Bome  in  the  year  294.    It  may  be  that  Fulvius  when  tne  Falerian  and  Ufentine  tribea  were  ere- 

expected  to  be  joined  by  a  party  within  Bome  ated. 
itself,  and  the  uulure  ot  this  co-operation  may 
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What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  y^^vSS^rfSi 
ries ;  it  is  possible  that  thej  may  have  sustained  some  defeats,  * 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts'*  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners*'  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  'lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  uieir  dependent  allies.'^  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  tnr  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia.** 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothmg  loit  the  stories  about  the  ^^  .««,»«.  n* 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  RwiM«jBy»d«  smi. 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  mto  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Sanmite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Beneventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  had,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Kaples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
tius contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  TiwTmur  th«pMt<€ 
Sanmite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,"  and  was  there  busily  <^~*»■■• 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  own 

*  livy,  VIU.  88,  89.  a  descendant  of  the  Pontiiu  who  defeated  the 

*  livj)  VIII.  89.     XMon  Casains,  Fragm.    Bomanflatthepaaaof  Caudixtm. 


Ursin.  148.  "  livy,  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  this 

"  Appian,  HI.  Fnffm.  4.  V^Ph  <>'  V  ^^»*  forces,  LnoeiiA  was  resUy  won 
"  He  is  called  Pontins  Teleeinns  by  the  an-  over  to  the  Samnite  aJhanoe,  it  is  not  possible 
tlior  of  the  little  work  "  de  Viris  Dlustribns,"  to  say.  A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  mar  have 
Jn  the  notice  of  Sp.  Poetumins.  The  great  Sam-  been  in  Apulia  when  the  Romans  entered  Sam- 
nite leader  who  fought  so  obstinately  against  ninm ;  and  C.  Pontins  may  have  won  his  vio- 
SyUa  was  also  Pontius  TeleainnB,  and,  possibly,  tory  with  an  anny  much  inferior  in  nombeTB  to 
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country  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls  believed 
this  story,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.** 

In  this  valley  the  Uoman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
iw«rad«tetod,«od  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
th«&i*trMtuettt*oft  ^QQ^  gg  ^jjg  heads  of  the  columns  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  tbem.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasy menus,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated."*  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  lar^e  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
iQgljf  the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  "  Put 
us  to  the  sword,"**  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
msults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

that  of  tho  Bomans.    Bat  the  historj  of  this  name  of  &  plain.    It  is  aaid  that  the  valley  of 

oampaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  snit  such  a  deacriptian. 

"*  The  sitaation  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  has  Both  Niobuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  call  it, 

been  a  matter  of  disDute.    Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  tho  Bomans,  as 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  diRgnised  every  other  part  of  the 

tour  tnrouffh  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natursl 

S.  li^20,  places  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

e  stream  of  the  Isdero,  above  Sunt*  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de'  Goti.    But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  tho  common  *  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Bomans 

opinion  that  it  was  tho  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insu- 

and  Arpaia,  through  which  the  present  road  parable  difficulties  of  the  ground  where  thoy  had 

from  Naples  to  Benevcnto  runs.    AvDlagein  oeen  entrapped.    ButAppian,whenheenumcr- 

the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forohia,  ates  tho  officers  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 

and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  mUitaiy  tribunes,  and 

in  the  middle  ages^  distiogubhed  by  the  name  says  that  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 

of  la  Furcula  Caudina.    The  dispute  has  been  surviving ;  c^uwavrtf  Bmi  furi  vhs  6u^a^fih—t 

only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Llvv's  i^ov. — 111.  Fragm.  4,  §  6.    Now  two  consular 

description  of  the  scene  was  topogra|>hicallj  armies  consisted  offour  legions,  and  had  twenty- 

correct,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes;  so  that  half  of  the  fuU 

with  the  actual  character  of  the  valley  of  Ar|Mia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  disa- 

But  livy^s  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  their  wounds.    And  Cicero,  in  two 

that  they  are  taken  from  some  writer  who  was  places,  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Officiis,  III.  80, 

careful  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit ;  and  l>e  Senectute,  12),  ex^ressljr  says  that  there 

and  tho  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  m  which  the  Bomans 

Caudium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  which  contract  at  intervals  **  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  %  2.    Compare  Dlo- 

into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nysius,  AVI.  4.  Fragm.  Mai.         » 
goigeft  into  something  almost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius 
liad  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  BM^Mtmm  to  um 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archy tas :"  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Arcnytaa  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  historical :  bi^  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace."  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colomsts  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  ^^  ^oa^to  am^ 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people."  But  there  was  no  facialis  with  ^""^ 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the* 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

Wheii  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,**  in  order  to  ^jj^,-^„„^ 
allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  oMot  wm  not  uESTto 
Athens,  "and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their  ^  "* 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treatine,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
quished. Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun- 
dred knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"  CioerOjdeSeneotate,  XII.  §41.  Cicero  makoa  life  of  Archytas,  speaks  of  a  discnsstou  on 
Onto  relate  this  story  on  the  aatnorityof  Nearchos  bodilv  pleasnres  oetween  him  and  Polyarchus, 
of  Tarentam,  whom  he  had  himself  person-  and  ne  seems  to  g^ve  a  reality  to  the  conversa- 
ally  known^  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  nim  on  tion,  by  statinff  that  Polyarchus  came  to  Tarcn- 
the  aathonty  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  tnm  on  an  embassy,  which  had  been  sent  thither 
tradition.  Cato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Dionymias.  (Athenseus.  XII. 
to  his  own  calculation,  Plato's  visit  to  Taren-  64.)  At  any  rate,  as  Niebnhr  himself  allows, 
torn  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  the  very  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pontus 
Camillus  and  App.  Claudius;  that  is,  in  the  into  a  philosophical  dialogue  iiith  Archytas 
year  of  Rome  406,  according  to  the  common  and  Plato  wonid  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 
reckoning.  Niebnhr  thinks  that  Nearchus'  nites  had  acquired,  through  their  intercourse 
story  only  means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  acqnaint- 
written  a  dialogue  «^  ^ov^r,  in  which  Archy-  aace  with  tiie  Greek  philosophy. 
taa,  Ponlans,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  *  Appian,  Bamnitic.  Fragm.  IV.  i  5.  Livy, 
(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristozenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotleu  and  therefore  removed  fW>m  the  *  Appian,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  1 5. 

time  of  ArohytM  only  by  one  generation,  in  hia  *  Tnuoydides,  IV.  15, 16. 
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(HT  near  relations  of  the  most  ii^uential  members  of  the  senate,  would  be  so  far 
regarded  by  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  yictorions, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  could  the  lives  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  ]mpi%dence ;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^'  that  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  san&> 
tion  to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  withm 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  nim  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  ki\owing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible  ? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
*«•  p^r-  aiv  ^^®  commons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
<k*ir  anna  (J^iS  treaty  immediately  followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
*^  and  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 

nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^'  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  nsKed,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  mstant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposelv  made  for  them  in  the  Samnite 
lines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top  ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  m  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  m  all  similar  cases  ;^  like  the  modem  cere- 

^  Cicero,  de  Offidis,  III.  80,  §  109.    Cioero^B  observed  that  this  conditloii  of  allowing  each 

words  are,  **  Eodemqne  tempore,  Ti.  Nnmicius.  soldier  to  march  ont  with  a  single  article  of 

Q.  Maliiis,  qni  tarn  tribnni  plebis  erant,  qaod  dothing  was  granted  by  the  Athenian  com- 

eomm  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dediU  sunt,  at  manders  to  the  Potidieans,  when  Potidfsa  was 

pax  Samnitiam  repadiaretnr."  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

**  quod  eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,^'  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

mons  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished. — See  Thucydides,  IL  70. 

*' auctoritas^*  here  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  **  *0  fth  nSvriot  vapaXicas  n  r«S  iiamxl^' 

oftheir  sacred  office.    Livy  also  mentions  the  nant,     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  $6.     df«rc/x<»i;«t 

fbct,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  "  a  cross  or  diyiding  wall,*'  because  the  Samnite 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  efifectod  merely  by  carrying 

signed  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  above  the  Bo- 

^  'Ekqctov  (ttdy  edv  luarUf. — ^Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  nature 

Fr.  IV.  S  6,  "  cum  singmis  vestimentis   in-  of  the  ground  rendered  a  cironmvallation,  or 

ermes.*'    Livy,  IX.  5.    In  this  state  livy  calls  wtpirtlvtoiiMf  unnecessary, 

them  *^  seminudi^"  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  ^  Tnis  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  of  Cincumatua, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  Dion  Cassius  which  represents  the  i&juians  as  made  to  p«a8 

less  correctly  calls  them  yv^votFf — ^Ex^nov  abrobt  under  the  yoke  by  Cincmnatus  under  sinoilar 

tit  rd  ttM  ivyi¥  yvftvobs  avtXBttv  c^tp  iXtnBhns  droumstances.    And  Dionysius  expressly  calls 

i^Mn^av,    Frag.  Blai.  XXXVII.    It  may  be  it  a  Boman  custom  to  make  an  enemy  who  had 
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mony  of  piliDg  anns  when  a  garrison  or  army  surrender  themselres  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  far,  indeed,  was  Pontius  from  behavii^  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  he  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome.  n 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  ,^  ,^ti^toCbi«u 
upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  Md^^'SSi^  ^Cm 
not  wihat  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian 
aUies ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  yictorious  enemy.  But  the  Campanians  oehayed  faithfully  and  gen- 
erously ;^  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
■state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individuallv  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country*''  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  tul  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  jw  •«Mw«iibii«i 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pi*. 
tltrow  the  nation  into  mourning  ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !^  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning  ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
And  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  raiuc: 
in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicinff,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictatoi^  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls  ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  mterrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Oorvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen**^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papiritts  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  „^,^i^n,^ 
was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  &•  ^t^ud  to  gu* 
no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  r^j^^if^j^  "*"*" 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

sarrendered  pass  under  the  ^roke.  III.  82,  p.       **  AppUn,  Fraffm.  IV.  f  7.    livyt  IX.  7. 
469,  Beiske.    The  Bame  thing  ib  implied  in  the       ^  Appian  and  livy,  ubi  ftupra. 
ddhiition  of  the  tenus  "jogum/^  and  "aub       *•  Zonaraa  aays,  that  the  conaula  were  obliged 

jUffum  mitti,*Mn  Featas.  to  resign  their  office  immediately;  mfcvriaM. 

•  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  |6.  ixavmv,  VII.  28. 

«  Urjt  IX.  6.    Dion  CaMUUB,  Fragm.  Kai,       **  Uvj^  IX.  7. 
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tain  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  As 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty"  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuk  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  the 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  And  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  ^ith  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  refi;ardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  wha  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postumius 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis*'  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himsdf  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
pootiu  ntotm  to  •»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  <^^  dcscribe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
atpttiMm.  jj^  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered ^ victims:  "They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,"**  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

"  Livy,  IX.  8.  slaves  had  plundered  the  Roman  territoiy,  the 

""  livy,   IX.  10.     Niebnhr   supposes   that  Romans  would  have  called  upon  the  Sanmitea 

there  must  have  existed  between  xlome  and  to  give  them  satasfaction  for  the  wrong ;  and  in 

Samnium  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  th£  sense  a  Samnite  slave  had  now  insulted  a 

tiiat  is,  that  the  citizens  of  either  country,  on  Roman  fedalis,  and  Bome  had  thus  received  a 

losmg  or  relinquishing  their  own  francnise,  wrong,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  sat- 

might  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.    The  latter 

ana  that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postamius,  when  course  might  lawfully  be  taken,  unless  there 

given  up  by  the  Rocrans,  and  so  ha  vine  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  oy  which  the  contracting 

to  be  a  Roman  citizeL,  v.umediately  took  up  his  parties  had  bound  themselves  to  appeal  to  ne- 

flranchise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  me  unnecessary  and  im-  before  they  had  recourse  to  arms.   And  aooord- 

probable.    Sp.Tostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  nnd  such  a  clause  in  the  truce  con* 

of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  eluded  between  Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  in  the 

given  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  Thuoyd. 

fore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  eigage  ri 

but  became  their  absolute  proper^.    See  the  an^tXaya  hUri  liakitiv  £vcv  woU/iov,     Sut  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  the  Campanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Rome,  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

according  to  the  Roman  stonr.  to  obtain  protec-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  ftpp^ 

Idon  against  the  Samnites.    Livy,  VII.  81. '  The  to  arms,  without  any  negotiation. — See  Tha- 

.  meaning  of  Postumius'  action  and  words  was  cyd.  I.  8tf. 

this :  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  "*  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVIL,  livy, 

and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
-.aa  for  those  of  their  slav^.    If  the  Saomite 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  a  childish  supersti- 
tion, which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injusUce."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  ELoman 
feciales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army.  ^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  Ex«g^„tod  itoriM  «f 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  >-*••?««  cuwor. 
compared  with  the  sUmea  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  <A 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  bil  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,*^ all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrjrmen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  a^^nst 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  afiair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
ao  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  aven^d  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realiie  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,**  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  m  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  dehvered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou-  ^ 
sand  Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods>  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  haa  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
18  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  But  tb*  roohuii  ««r« 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  livy,  and  that  they  "^^  '•''  ■" ""■'^ 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories^  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  different  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  Lb  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before'  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  Seo  the  character  ffiven  him  by  livy,  IX.  are  to  be  found  in  Dion  CasBins,  Fraf  m.  Mai, 

16,  and  the  anecdotes  related  there,  and  by  Dion  XXXVIII.,  iu   Dionysias,    Fnufm.    Vatioana, 

Otesins,  Ft.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVL,  and  in  Floras,  I.  16.         • 

**  Papirias^  campusn  is  given  at  length  by  **  livy,  IX.  15. 
lAvy,  IX.  18-15.     l^aoeB  of  the  same  story 
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soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appears  that  the  victory 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceiia  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
Fregellee,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  Uie  war.  The  people  of  Satiicum*^  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellae.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  coontfymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Borne. 

Fregellae,  on  the  uppar  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
n*  Rammt  ttmrndu  m  ou  thc  uppcr  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Borne  to  Capua,  the  other 
^'*^'  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  mmnent,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hemicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Yolscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  m  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria  had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  e£fectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  their  enem^.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched"  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  unmterruj)ted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Yestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  lus  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con* 
sisting  of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  some  time  so  vague,*^  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  AptOia :  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apu^  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless ;  and  the 
BMeMriwdietatonhi  <^^<5^*<>™  ^^  *^  J^^  wcre,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
•iRofMfor.tiM  protoS!  safety  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
*  *'^^'  spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.     But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  again  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publihus  had  named  C.  Maenius*^  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  19.  eign  oountry,  which  was  at  that  veiy  time  the 

"*  livy,  IX.  12, 16.  Beat  of  active  warfare;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 

•  Livy,  IX.  14.    "  Lods  mariUmifi  pervene-  surdity  of  an  army  accomplishing  a  march  of 

rat  Arpos."  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly  and  scattered 

"  Tne  account  is  vogne,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    ^^  Apuliam  dissipati  petti6re." 

of  action  mo^e  definite  than  Sanmium.    "Pub-  "  Only  fragments  of  the  i^a^ti  Capitolini  are 

lilins  in  Samnio  substitit  adversus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible^  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  die- 

ffiones."    Livy,  IX.  12.    **  Adversns  Candinas  tators  of  this  ^ear,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

legiones^*  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cobn  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians,  one  of  the  L.  Papibiv  .  . 

mat  divisions  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Mahia  .  .  . 

18  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  Papxbiu  .  .  . 

nites  as  flying  f^om  the  fleld  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  flrst  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  thev  were  in  were  C.  Manius,  spelt  Mainins  in  the  Fasti, 

such  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydia  not  ven-  and  M.  Foalius,  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  Fas^ 

ture  to  defend  their  own  camp.    Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Msenius  six 

the  case,  they  Would  rather  have  fled  for  shel-  ^ears  later,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  second 

ter  to  their  own  oities,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.   [IL  Dior.]  The  seoond  dictator  is  dead} 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  famSy  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  angors,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Maroellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  ^n- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  mtelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  aJso  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  some 
Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  ccmsu],  togeth- 
er with  Q.  Aulius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
ci  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,^  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  ^^ 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.     The  authors  of  the  revolt  of        *''  "^   '^'^ 
Satricum  were  executed ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.     Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites**  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Bomans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
strained  the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  *»**•!•»• 
tones,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teannm,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,** 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truoe,  437-8, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  isroMwa«>Mtiibw 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  Msnius,  created  two  new  tribes'"  in  *^*^' 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
tribes  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R'  man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  Lain  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law ;"  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

L.  Comelins  Lentnlns,  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Piipirias,  who  was 

Xdvy,  and  the  third  is  as  certainly  T.  Manlius ;  master  or  the  horse  in  this  vear,  must  have  been 

bat  the  two  L.  Papirii,  who  are  named  sncoes-  L.  Papirius  Mugillamu ;  tne  same  man  whom 

aively  as  masters  of  the  horse,  are  very  uncer-  some  annals,  aooordinj^  to  livy,  made  consul 

tain.    Siffonius  makes  thelatter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  m  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  censor  two  lowing. 

years  afterwards,  and  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  "  ^^)  IX<  18< 

Li.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  "  Livy,  IX.  20. 

waa  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  m  the  **  Livy,  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  Livy  *  Livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Neru- 

notices  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  lam  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consuls  must  have 

tor  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  an-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Neni> 

doabtedly,  L.  Papirius  the  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  far  to  the  south,  nearly 

son.    This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Laos*  on  one  aea, 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  S^baris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papirius  consul  in  this  year,  **  Livy,  IX.  20.    Diodorus,  XIX.  10. 

•Ithougn  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  exist  .  "  Livy,  IX.  20,  and  oompore  Niebahr,  VoL 

on  our  present  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  III.  839. 

next  year  they  call  him  *^  Coe :  III."— I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antiom 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection  ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  affairs 
unwtdedtutoofmeii't  ©^  the  Campattian  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
miBdainCimiMiiu.  incrcasiug  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formise.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
theu*  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria^  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Livys  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
cmLu  on  th»*"ii^r  that  it  IS  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 
more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellae.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Yolscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  ^milius,^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.''^ 

**  Biodonu,  XIX.  65.     Compare  livy,  IX.  stating,  that  in  the  following  year,  which,  ae- 

88.  41.  cording  to  the  Fanti,  was  the  year  of  Borne  4^ 

"  Diodonis,  XIX.  72.  or  489,  according  to  the  common  reckoninflr,  and 

™  Fasti  Capitolini^  and  Livy,  IX.  21.  Bnt  484  according  to  Niebuhr,  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
Liv>'  makes  the  appomtment  of  L.  j£milin8  pre-  and  Q.  Publilias  Philo  were  again  elected  con- 
cede the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  suls  together ;  and  Diodorns  places  the  battle 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorus,  who,  of  Lautulse  expressly  in  their  consulship.  Nie- 
without  naming  i£milius,  places  the  siege  of  bnhr's  latest  criticism  (Vol.  IT.  p.  627.  2d  edit.) 
Saticula,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tliis  consulship  as  an 
two  events.  interpolation ;  ana  it  b  remarkable  that  Livy, 

Saticala  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  from  the  plain  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  8p^  Nantius  and  M. 

pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popiiius,  and  that  of  Jti.  Pcetclius  and  C.  Sol- 

aills  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  give  the  consiils'  names.    He 

Tabumus.  says,  moreover,  that  they,  like  the  consub  oi 

n  The  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Diodorns  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Borne  and  <Ud 
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After  the  fall  of  Saticala  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  really 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  »»,  i 
vade  -Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  "'*°'^ 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighborhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizin?  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  b  stud,"  their  whole  population  within  ,the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautule  between  Anzur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Amius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,^  and  that  all  through  Campania,^* 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  oenHqwMM  or  ob 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  ^^^ 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
bad  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the  Ufentme  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  convertea  Yolscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
stiapicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  Poetelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
bad  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  «    ,,  ^  ^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.     Their  business  was  th«oth«rtowMofCHi- 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  ^ 
tbey  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.   In  spite 
of  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia^^  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  whicb  ins  time  of  such  danger  as  thiB  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lau^ulce. — 

jrear  moat  have  been,  even  according  to  his  own  IX.  28. 

aooount,  is  an  absolute  impoeaibilitj.    Diodo-       ''*  Liyj,  IX.  25,  26. 

ros  phices  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati-       ^*  This  appears,  becaose  Calatia  is  mentioned 

cola,  and  the  battle  of  LantaliB,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  by  the  Bomans  in  the  following 

T^ear.  which  according  to  him  was  the  vear  year :  and  a  Boman  colony  was  sent  to  Snessa, 


Tvcu.     wuivu    ttuuuruuiK     ia/    luiu    woo    vuv     rvtu  jfvai  •  ttuu  n  .uvuuua  uuivujr   vruo  ovun  w  ouvToiMi, 

of  tne  consulship  of  rapirias  and  Pablilios.  whicn,  it  is  said,  "  Aamncorum  fuerat."  That 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  de-  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

termine  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Bomsns. 

^  Diodorus,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  bad 

^  "  Circa  omnia  defeceront,"  are  the  words  previously  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 

wliich  Livy  puts  into  the  month  of  Fabius,  wise  in  the  enemy's  power. 
when  he  is  uiging  his  soldieis  to  ventore  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lautulse  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Borne,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnites.'^  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Msenins,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,''*  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  thb  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautulas  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  ana  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  suc- 

.     ,  cess  of  the  consuls.     While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

iMtmy«d  to  th«  rJ!  was  threatening  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  in 
""^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility'*  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  m  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  amons^ 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 

produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulse,  the  Samnite  armies  were 

RomanTJIfaLa.  Bob!  Still  actiug  on  thc  offcusive.     Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 

~  *^  which  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascert^. 
livy  places"  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneventum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  p'iss  of  Maddaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,^  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  accouuit  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulse  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once"^  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  Thev»  like  Yibius  Vlrrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  hy  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt^  the 
state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

"  BiodoruB,  XIX.  76.  "  livy,  IX.  25. 

"  IX.  26.    **  Neo  Capua  ipsa  crimine  oaruit :  ^  Livy,  IX.  27. 

quin  Boznam  qnoqao  et  ad  prindpum  quoedam  "  livy,  XIX.  76. 

inqnirendos  ventum  est."  "  IMoaoras,  XIX.  76. 


I  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
mca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia  ;**  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  was  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  prised  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than  j.  ^^ 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  thj^Roim^^cT^^^ 
victory  at  Lautulse  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  -»,  iSuma!!^»!i 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"  Fregellae,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulae,  and  Atina,** 
another  Yolscian  <aty  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans;  while  i 
of  Suessa  Aurunca, 

po68es6i<m  of  Lucexia.^  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2500*^  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aunmca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia ;"  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners**  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  mtercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  pi^ceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  chanses  of  fortune ;  still  Rome  Bspwkrity  of  hm  lu- 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerfid,  and  the  various  attempts  SuSTiTiLiir^j^ 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  **^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  pnly  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nite kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

"  Livj,  IX.  £8.    BiodoruB,  XIX.  101.  nther  of  rocks,  in  the  largest  of  which,  now 

**  Livy,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Bomiui  colony  was  foanded.    Fonza 

"*  Livy,  IX.  28.  has  a  food  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 

•  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodorus,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.    It  is  volcanic,  and  is 

**  IModoruB,  XIX.  72.    Livy,  IX.  26.  abont  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  drcumferenoo 

"  Livy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  I7i  Bntish),  and  exhibits  several  re- 

**  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodorus,  XIX.  101-105.  mains  of  ancient  bnildings.    See  Oinstiniani, 

Niebnhr  observes,  that  the  plaral  form,  **  Pon-  Dizionario  del  Segno  di  Napoli,  in  Ponsa. 

tUB,'^  belongs  only  to  the  groap  of  islands,  or  "  livy,  IX.  80. 
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iii«iMw;t]>«  giMtor  constant  superiority  of  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary :  for  un- 
|ojjUj«i«oniomoMd  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
IS*SSy'iS;"V.'S?.  brians,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
""^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;*^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria  at  this  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  529,^'  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  tip  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 

^^         ^  no  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years'  peace  which  had 

E4!!!SS!!^b«i^t  been  concluded  with  the^Tarquinians  !n  the  year  404.     As  usual, 

cL*"4£nuir°S**°tj!»  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawings  to  a  close,  there  would  be 

CtTOMnn  fronUer    Mid  .      .         «  «  .        as  .  «        • 

of  c.  jaoioi  lit  Sun.  some  uegotiatiou  between  the  two  countnes,"  to  ascertam  whether 
*"""*  the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 

lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,''  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria ; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,^  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  giving 
their  aid  to  the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.  Accordingly  a 
'  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,*"  which  was  still,  as  it 
had  been  nearly  .eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

"  Livy,  IX.  19.    "  Gensebantor  ejus  atatis  mat  Gaulish  war,  were  more  numerous  than 

luRtris  ducena  qtiinqnagena  millia  capitum.^*  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  Lu- 

•*  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  mill-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  age,  ffave  for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  or 

Morsians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-  ninety  years  which  elapsed  between  the  second 

tinians,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Urn-  ulation  of  Etruria  and  Samnium  may  be  snp- 

brians  were  20,000 ;    the   Etruscans  and  Sa-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Rome 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  accession  of 

separately  is  not  given}  were  60,000  foot  and  the  Hcmicans,  ^uians,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

4000  horse.    Here  we  nave  a  total  of  190,000  Sabines,  to  the  rolls  of  Soman  citizens,  yet  still, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckons  the  I^omans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  we  must  l^Blieve  that  the  Bomans  and  their 


at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besides  the  allies  in  the  second  8amnit«  war  considerably 

forces  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  nam- 

amounted  to  50,000  Romans  and  Campanians  bers. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  "  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  48,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  Ln-  chiip.  xviii.  p.  147. 

canians,  &c.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  "^  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Romans,  •*  Livy,  IX.  82. 

Latins,  and  Campanians,  at  the  time  of  the  **  Livy,  IX.  82. 
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mmioa  on  the  side  of  Etnuia.  Q.  JSmilius  Bavbola,  one  of  the  conrak,  marched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sntrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  irith 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obettnatelj  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Veil,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  then*  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertun ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livy,**  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liatese,  is,  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repeUed  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,*^ both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  eained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remcuned  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country ; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  ^milius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  mih'tary  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged, 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  th«  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  j^^  c  44a.  ctm 
so  nearl;-  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  ^^SB^h^iuSS!^ 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Curwr.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and. 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  bis  real  meritjustly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a'  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of' 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  ver^  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  succeadiil, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  nis  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  weU  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,*^  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  C.  Mar- 
cioB  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieffing  army,  which  had  vea-  JJli^JiJJ;^^ 
tared  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 

"ix.ai.  "Xix-M.  »xx.a«. 
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its  liDes.  But  tbe  employment  of  both  the  consular  amies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  tbe  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  tbe  territoir  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium, 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquiunt  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  dunnghis  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother*^  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states'to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  m  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
witn  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  ihej  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With^this  encouraging  message  the  Ho- 
man  officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q^  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  are  the  ridge  which 
-^  ^  . .  ...„  divides  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basm  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
i^Hir^iSw^So  ^  °^  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
stmria.  i&^StariM  the  sea.  Where  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  hi^h  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifw  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensiTe ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  m  oi-der  to  prevent 
•collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  Tbey  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  tabJe-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  soutiieast 
•over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Aiban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
thev  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  RadicofanL 

"  That  snch  an  army  was  raised,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
Idvy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Niebnhr  well  observes,  that  Ha,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  could  ever 
the  mission  of  five  senators,  aooompanied  by  have  oeen  reasonabl]^  doubted,  by  an  ins^ip- 
iwoof  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  arrived  tion  found  at  Camerino,  in  which  the  Camer- 
in  the  cam^  before  Sutrium  too  late  to  stop  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  mto  Etruria  (Livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them  **  the 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty."  ^'jure  ffiquo  foede- 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  confirmato :"  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  foedus  (cquum,  concluded  at  this  very 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion  of  Etroria,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  ^lone,  by  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  oommonwealtli, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 

*"  Livy,  IX.  86.    That  the  Camertians,  who  <^uoted  shows,  to  the  third  century  of  the  OhTi»- 

oonduded  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  on  this  tian  era.    It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camermiun 

occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camcrinumi  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  GauU 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  q&  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnito  war.     Tlie 

poses,  of  the  obscure  j>lace  of  Camerata,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  No.  920. 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  durine  the  night,  foDowed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs'^*  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
Etruiia  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,'"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Livy"*  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  withm  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Maroius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  fl«»i».Th«R«aiM 
army  into  Apulia,'^  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  pLri!£*^cmoHll  4^ 
from  the  plundering  mcursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  p^**»**«»«^- 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;- they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruna ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor*^  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
irould  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
Bul  had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper ;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators*^  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  ur^ed  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  rapirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  hi.  ^^  ^i^^  ^d 
Ciminian  hills.    With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  •bWm«»*«««i*- 

'*'  The  character  of  the  Etnucan  government  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  national  ar« 

IB  well  ^ven  in  Livy^a  short  statement,  *'  ta-  mies. 
mnltoaruD  agrestiam  Etmsooram  oohortee  re-       "*  I'ivy,  XX.  86. 
pente  a  prindpibas  regionis  ejus  concitatv,"       ''*  IX.  87. 
tX.  86.     These  "  principeB"  were  the  Laco-       "*  Diodorns,  XX.  85. 
menes  or  nobles  of  Etrona,  and  the  "  agrestinm       "*  livy,  IX.  88. 
oohortea"  were  their  serfr,  who,  as  in  Bnssia       '^  livy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  bj  the  wreck  of  the  concurs  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Campanian  allies  of  Borne  ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  battle, 
iigain  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told'^  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  liei^tenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com* 
plete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;'^  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields*^  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  Samnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  moat 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  whito  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"^  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.  According  to  the  Fasti 
ooafUeniania  intba  ^^^P*^^*'"*  L.  Pspiritts  hcld  lus  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
dumokg.  s«iH»>«-  mg  which  there  -were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 
Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  Idth  of 
November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  v^volt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Vadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  oppoa- 
tion;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"'  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  tmce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  thej 

**  Livy,  IX.  40.  towna  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  ahSelda  were 
^  Fasti  Capitolizd.  hung  up  on  the  outaide  fVont  of  the  aqnare 
"*  livy,  I  A.  40.  piers,  or  pilse,  looking  towards  the  Forum.  The 
"^  These  shops  of  the  silyersmitha  lined  the  oatchors^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 
Vut  Sacra,  whicn,  on  ita  course  fi-om  the  Velia  cemvirs,  had  occupied  thia  side  of  the  Fornm, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Oapitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  mag- 
em  side  of  the  Forum.    They  were  like  oelli,  nifloenoe  of  the  city,  and  had  been  sncceeded 
open  in  firont,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  ahops  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
of  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  See  Beaobreibung  der  Stadt  fiom,  Vol.  UI.  Sd 
them,  supporting  the  first  story  oi  the  houaea  part,  p.  25. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  paasages  in  ^  livy,  IX.  41.    DiodoniS|  XX.  44. 
which  the  ahops  are  ranged  in  ao  many  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But  ^j^^,,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjugation  ^n^«mJ^^wm 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  neignbor- 
iug  nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  aanger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^"  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria  ;*** 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Hero,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  ana  the  Umbrian  towns  unmediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius. 

As  tho  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  w«r  wia  um  mim. 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Yolumnius,  and  he  was  sent  ^'**- 
against  the  Sallentines,"*  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Yolumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolinf,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"*  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifse,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrendc^r.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  ^  ^^^  j  „n  tn„,i, 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  •i»p«>t«t  br  tu  lu. 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  ""^ 
Dnmber,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  iht  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.    They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  ^^^ 

says  Livy,*"  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of  *~ 

Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  imd  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pris- 

«  Livy,  IX.  41.  »  livT,  IX.  44. 

»  livy,  IX.  41.  »  Livy,  IX.  42. 

"•  Livy,  IX.  4«.     '  »  livy,  IX.  42. 
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oners  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution  would  naturally 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hemican 
people  would  call  ^oud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
oemirfMd  CM  «f  ^^^  accession  to  their  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
tt»  HetnirlTSsIm.  they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  combined  forces 
might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain*  portal  by  Prsneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Calatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."*  Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
against  hb  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
all  citizens  within  the  mUitary  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
n«  ifon.i«».  mma  *"^  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  troce  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 


^.  ing  the  Roman  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  com, 
Tt^tH  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
""**  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.^**  Marcius  retumed  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  30th 
of  June,'"  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  m  the  Forom,*"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;*"  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doin^  all  the  mbchief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  neld,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Tl  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.*** 
taiw  Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 

Mtuammt  of  tu  Hw.  thc  enjoymeut  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anagnia  and 
"^""^  the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 

out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  govemment  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion. 

»  Livy,  IX.  48.    Biodorus,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  on  the  sonthem  side 

>*  Livy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Foram,  oppoaite  to  the  line  of  the  Vui 

"»  Livy,  IX.  48.  Sacra. 

»»  Faata  Capitoliiii.  «  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 

«"  livy,  IX.  48.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  6.  «  livy,  IX.  48. 
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The  loog  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conoluBion.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  ana  Cornelius  ^^^  ^ 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenged  in  some  degree  the  a»hMrt7'!3E!S«M. 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  hv  mwng  several  plundering  '^■"*''^- 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.  **  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  l%e  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifemum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-general,  Statius  Qellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  batUe  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Mmucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,'**  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  ana  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  m  Samnium.^"  ThiffiMiii«iniiiiT*-k 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  im-  •uiItMinittothaB*. 
portant,  as  tOe  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "^' 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Peliffnians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms  ;'*  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  j,^„„„^,„^^^  ^ 
ance.  But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  RomudoouDiiiBbitk* 
important  position  of  Luceria  m  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  ""^  '~' 
oendency  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Yolscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citizens,  within  the  confinea  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hernicans  ^ave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hernicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.     The  victories  over  the 

**  Livy,  IX.  44.   Piodoras,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  says  that  the  Samnites  eoUoited 

*"  Diodonis  calls  it  Serennia.     Is  not  this  the  fHendship  of  Borne ;  that  **  Legatis  eoram 

place  the  "  Cisauna'^  in  Samninm,  mentioned  oomiter  ab  senatu  responsom ;  foedere  in  sode- 

m  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio  tatem  aocepti."    VII.  19.    In  the  same  man- 

Barbatas  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 

^  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Borne  and  Latiom.    But  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  that  Sulpicius  obtained  a  triumph  broken  off  in  the  ^ear  488  on  this  very  point, 

fbr  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  this  year,  because  the  Sammtes  would  not  become  the 

""  Dionysins,  Excerpt,  de  Legation,  p.  2S81.  dependent  allies  of  Borne ;  and  aa  the  Bomans 

Beiske.    His  words  are,  speaking  of  the  Sam-  never  reoeded  from  the  conditions  on  which 

nitcs,  r»d(  hrtfKdovi  bnvXoy^^arraflotwOai,    LivY  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  be  sure  that 

,  "Foedus  antiquum  Saomitibusredditum."  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Sam- 


is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  include  their  complete  sub- 

ceived  that  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 

the  equal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  have  persevered  so  long  in  carrying 

beginning  it  must  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters,  u/ 

man  supremacy.   Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  in«- 

fint  treaty  between  Borne  and  Samnium  in  the  tolerablo. 


i 
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£tni8can8  and  Umbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  eomparatiye  weakness  ci 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Battinite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BMMWMxmtiMfliii  fi^^  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
pvnOTiaiteiy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  single-handed.  I 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and      i 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  tir      I 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls;  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  through      I 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  ran. 

INTEBNAL  HISTOEY  FROM  428  to  454— ABOLITION  OP  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOB 
DEBT— DICTATORSHIP  OP  C.  M^NIUS-CENSORSHIP  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS— 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


"  Nothing  has  oontiibated  more  thfm  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  pnblio  men.  Am- 
bition  is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  thepassioDa, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake.''— Edinbusoh  Rkvoew,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


Ws  have  seen  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
AittNd  poMm  <tf  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  b^n  manifested  by  a  strong 
CJ?l'i»w  iojSSj  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
'"^*  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  reli^ons  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possesMon  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  Ixxfy  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
bad  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.  The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recovering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  .or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,'  and  reganled  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  Iliis  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  Uie  old  amcultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  riffht  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe  ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  cumle  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  orimn  of  the  popular  part^  of 
the  lat^r  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  different,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  CMBa«i«fti»twot.. 
die  class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  malcontent  ^^m^j^*  •gJSm 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  '^v^v- 

ity,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  be  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.* This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

'  This  18  the  prrogreBs  of  all  popular  parties,  is  so  diffloolt  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  As  the  ruling  attempted ;  the  ezduding  party,  strengthened 
body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely «  by  all  those  who  were  once  exclnded,  is  now 

exclusive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  Sieves  would  call  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical;   the   excluded   or  popular 

privilegea  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  af  ainst  a 

class.    Each  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fiio- 

wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling ;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

anti-popular  part^  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  very  inability  to  ootain  a 

wan  at  iirst  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  sodety,  becoming  more 

would,  in  their  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  enjoy  them,  their  tri- 

a  very  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  nict,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclufiion  are  alike 

eluded  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

profligacy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  sUves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tion  of  a  state,  but,  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to ;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation^s 

healthfully  in  its  firat  staffes^  satisfyinff  snooes-  nib ;  and  it  is  amoral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

aively  all  those  whose  exausion  was  wholly  un-  involves  iniustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

natural,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  lem  of  political  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

tincUons  purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  so  socially  degraded 

many  more  pomts  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  poverty,  that  their  political  enfVanchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  dangerous,  or  even  mischievous. 

who  differ  really  fVom  the  governing  body,  as  *  h  nh  nsvla  ivdyKji  tUp  rtfA^av  wapfx^w^t  i 

in  the  case  of  the' rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  i*  i(mc(a  ifipu  rj^v  itXeops^lav  gal  ^cov^ftan,  .  .  « 

vxdsion  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.  The  i^ayowiv  is  rws  tctviv¥ovs,    Thucydides,  II. 
work  of  smoothing  down  these  real  dififerences 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clau 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 
ckaneurofiMhegft.  lesciug  parties  are  for  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  His- 
BUflok  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  fuU  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  hb  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater,  but  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arismg  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  Jbut 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certam  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  b  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  b  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  establbhed 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consbt  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  thb  may  be  often  necessary  and  just;  but  in  pre* 
venting  them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
bniDMit  mn  <tt  Urn  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  cmineut :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
p<Tiod.  i!orti>«hi>ii  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  dififerent.  Papirius  appears 
if»^^mi^\p-  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
tion, and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  hb  eyes  was 
the  uncorrupted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  hb  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wbhed  to  overthrow  the  exbting 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  hb  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
I.  or  th«  middto  or  A^  ^^^  o^  ^^®  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
Bodtnto  i»rt7.  itg  members  most  of  the  dbtinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  Ms 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  m  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 
n  niiiwMiiimiM  enjoyed  the  Jove'  of  hb  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 
"^  their  admiration  and  esteem.  With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Deems 
Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

Doej^Mofc  bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  hb 

"^  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wbdom!    P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobihty,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

*  When  he  died  the  people  oontributed  by  FabioB  Gurgee,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabius, 
Bubficription  a  large  sam  for  the  ^zpenaes  of  hia  employed  the  money  in  giving  a  paUlc  enter- 
fimeral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  part  of  the  people,  epolnm, 
ezpresBing  the  pablio  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  meat  to  the  rest,  vis- 
even  when  his  family  was  too  wealthy  to  require  oeratio.  Bee  the  writer  **  de  Viris  IHastribna,'* 
U  as  an  aotnal  assistanoe.    On  this  occasion,  Q.  in  his  life  of  Q.  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  oeuntry  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  harin^  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  m  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  too,  tike  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  Ufe,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
nis  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.     Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name 
of  happy.     His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.     His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.    Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Gaums  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  finA  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.     He  was  elected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  potitical  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.     In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  Uved  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,*  after  having  witnessed  the  -triumphant  end  of 
the  lon^  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.     Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  Publitius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,        ^^ 
praetor,*  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.  Nor  should  ^  j^^^,,^ 
we  omit  C.  Msenius,*  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high 
patrician  party  for  the  finxinoss  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelting  their  attacks  by  the  spotless  bnocence  of  his  public  tife.    To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Aulius   Cerretanus,*     ^^    oimtaM. 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulas,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  ^^^^^j^ 
Msenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  tike  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  Ao«c7  ii  HOI  itiXo9¥  Mp^s  ifxrih'  vpiSriy  rt  ^9-  two  l«8t  oonsnlflhipB,  and  they  cannot  be  fixed 

9^9m  mat  rtXnraia  fisfiatoiva  if  vSv  H^vii  Kmrw  positively.    In  his  first  oonsQlship  he  was  only 

rpo^^,    Thacydid.  II.  42.    In  Deoius'  case  his  three-ana-twenty  (livy,  VII.  2fi) ;  whioh,  fol- 

death  was  not  the  '^  first  indication**  of  his  lowing  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti,  would  give 

worth,  but  the  ^*  last  confirmation"  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.    He  lived,  there- 

the  worthy  close  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [475,  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to 

»  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  48.    Pliny  says  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarontuni,  and  the 

that  forty  six-years  intervened  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

consulship  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  oonsulsliip  *  Livy,  VIII.  15.    VIII.  12.    VIII.  17.    For 

was  in  the  year  458,  according  to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-22,  IX. 

<dironology  [446  Niebuhr],  if  we  place  it  four  7.  and  Diodorus,  XLX.  60,  and  the  Fasti  Clapit- 

rears  after  the  consulship  of  P.  Sempronius  and  olini. 

P.  Snlpicius,  which  with  Pliny  is  tne  year  449.  ^  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  %  20.)    His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  fhigments  of  the  Fasti 

ship  accordingly  would  fail  m  406,  but  accord-  Capitolini,  and  note  61  of  Chap.  XXXI.  of  thia 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  his  seo-  volume. 

ond  consulship  two  years  afterwards^  in  407,  it  '  livy,  Vin.  87.  IX.  15,  and  for  his  death 

would  fall  in  405.    His  third  aocordizig  to  the  see  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Diodorus,  XIX. 

Bsmo  chronoloffy  was  in  410 ;  and  his  fourth  in  72,  Livy,  IX.  28. 

418.  The  Fasti  are  wanting  at  the  period  of  his  "  Livy,  IX.  26. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  very  nature, 
i.or  tiM  Mw  pppaiM  to  produce,  as  jet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual 
pvtj.  cn.  Fiwiw.  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  On.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  of  the  technicafitieB  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his^umble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year*^  is  uncertain,  there 
AMiuoii  «f  penanai  was  passcd  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
itov«7fera«bt.  ^jg^j^ .  ^Q  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occa«oned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  m- 
stance  of  abuse  of  power  on  ihe  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectaal  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  G.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
tor  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  m  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  fiscto, 
infamous ;"  be  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thin?  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
state  «r  pMtiM  wiui  &  f^w  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
SPSJSil;  2i"lri?  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
*«ni«tuai.  Tusculans  and  Pnvematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  Lk  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 


*  Livy  places  the  story  in  the  oonsulship  of  MiUler  has  corrected  this  into,  '^  Hoc  €.  Popilio 

C.  PcBtelius,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war ;  auctore  Visolo  dictatore  sablatnm.^^    **  Visolo** 

VIIL  28.    6ut  as  Dionvsias  ^Fra^.  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  ooincctare  of  Anton.  AugnsUno, 

.  2888,  Keiske^  and  Valerius  Maximas  (VI.  1,  and  approved  by  Scaliger,  because  the  cogno- 

,  9)  relate  it  as  iiaving  happened  after  the  affiur  men  of  C.  Poetelius  was  Visolns,  as  we  le&rn 

of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  I^iebuhr  refers  it  to  the  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    But  I  would  rather 


r 


dictatorship  of  C.  Pcetclius,  in  the  12th  year  of  read  "  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  fonner  part 
the  war.  (Livy,  IX.  28.)  A  passage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  **  C.  Popilio  auctore.*^ 
de  Ling.  Lat  (VII.  105,  ed.  Htiller),  relates  to  "  "  In  pudoris  notam  capitis  poena  conversa, 
thissul^ect,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  bonorum  adhibitA  proscriptione.snffundere  ma- 
lts testmiony  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  cer-  luithominissanguinemquameflundere.*' — ^Ter- 
tainty.    It  ruoa  ^*  Hoc  C.  Popilio  vooare  Sillo  tuUian,  Apologet.  4. 

dictatore  sublatum  ne  fleret,  ut  omnes,  qui  bo-  See  also  the  strong  language  of  Cicero  pro 
! —  . . . — .  -  1,^,1^^,"  Quiutio,  15,  U. 
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the  commonwealUi»  without  aaj  reference  to  party  distinotioiis.  But  the  war 
with  Tttseuium,  Priyemum,  and  Yelitras  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  he  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  vefy  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actimlly  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,"  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appoint^  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
^milius  Mamereinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  ^milius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavins,  the  tribune,  who 
iKought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,*^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  aediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years  ;^  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demaffOffue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resemblea,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  My- 
tileneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  hiffh  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  foUowed  the  affair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank ;  but  m  the  year  489  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  ^^^^^  pf  th,  «!•- 
defeat  of  Lautuls  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  ^^s^ff^^^''^ 
ship  of  C.  Msenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  cTilL  aitoZisA*. 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,^*  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Msenius,"  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Rome  itself ;  the  spirit"  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  bul 
there  ezistea  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organised  societies"  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
eoosiated  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  ^th  at  present  befaiff  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition  ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator :  **  Men  of  the  commons,"  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

°  Llvy,  Vin.  88.  "  LiTy,  IX.  SS. 

**  l4vy,  IX.  21.  "  "  Versa  Bonuun  interpretondo  res,  non  no- 

*•  livy,  VIIL  22.  ^^  minatim  qui  Capos,  aed  in  univereum  qni  u»- 

*  Compare  livy,  VIIX.  83,  and  87.  Huaohk^,  quam  ooiaaent  ooiganaaeiitve  adveraoa  rempnb- 
in  his  work  on  the  Constitation  of  8er.  TaHios,  lioam.  qaseri  senatom  jnasiBse.*'— Livy,  IX.  26. 
p.  780.  refers  to  this  M.  Flavins  the  aneodote  re-  "  "  Coitiones  honoram  adipisoendorum  oausS 
bkted  by  Valerina  Mazimas,  VIII.  1,  S  7.  He  &otas.^*— Livy,  IX.  26.  These  words  are  al- 
ingenioualy  observes,  that  the  aneodote  most  most  a  translation  o{  the  description  ffiven  by 
refer  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the  tribes  Thacydides  of  the  aristocratical  clubs  of  Athens, 
was  twenty-nine,  which  ezactl^r  tallies  with  the  ra^  ^vvm/twlaty  aXirtf  iriyxayev  rp6repo»  iv  rfi  r6Xu 
date  of  the  stor^  as  given  by  Livy.    According  o7m(  M  6Uatt  ical  afxe^U-    VIII.  54. 

to  Valerius  Maamus,  the  curale  »dile  by  whom       *  "  Negare  nobuium  id  crimen  esse,  qnibna 
Flavins  was  impeached  waa  0.  Valerias.  ai  nullA  obstetur  fivude,  pateat  via  ad  honorem, 

*  BiodomS)  XIX.  76.  sed  hominum  novorum.^—Livy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  votes  of  their  country- 
men." Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  m  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.'^  Q.  Publihus 
rhilo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
dexterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  tmiversal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed  ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
ceoMnbip  of  Api«M  Rather  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
*''*^'*'  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  desifirn  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  ^milian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
HianvuioD  oftkt  lut  ^^  usual  ou  thesc  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
•TMiiatoiii.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulae),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
•ensorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  partyj  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,"  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand* 
sons  of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  sedile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thv^wn  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  .£milius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  Maenius. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

**  **  PablilioB  etbun  Philo,  mnltlplicatis  Bum-  tas,  oeterom  inyisoB  nobilitati,  cansain  dixit.*'— 
mis  honoriboB  poet  res  tot  domi  belloqae  gea-    Livy,  IX.  26. 

"^Diodonia,  XX.  85,  M.   livy,  IX.  89,  80l 
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tem  when  he  proceeded  to  reyise  the  rolls  of  the  several  trihes.  His  h«  •dmita  i^^tim. 
colleague,  C.  Plautins,  unable  to  bear^he  shame  of  seeing  his  list  ««»•«•  uurau, 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  ^Emilian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number**  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
poeely  in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
nrequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  am- 
cultural  commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store  the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians ;  for  the  lowest  classes,  H««eoaiMMQi.na^ 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  ;^£  h£  ^^*t 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them;  ti^^'^HtiS^ti 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  '*""*  ^ 

were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavins**  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  ap^ainst  the  new  plebeian  nobility,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavins  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  fjpw  of  the  patncians  who  understood  the  pon* 
tifi^  law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  re^larly,  and  the  principle  whicli  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  tne  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy .*"  At  the  same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account**  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
bis  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavins  owed  his  great  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;**  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
but  his  own,  offending  m  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sqle  censor,  feel-      ^ 

"  liyy,  IX.  29.  "  "  PablicatiB  diebas  ftstis,  qnos  popnloB  a 

■•  Diodonis,  XX.  85,  89.    livy.  IX.  48.  panois  prindpum   qwHidit  peteb«t^»— Pliny, 

»  "  Appu  C<Boi  Bcnba.  cigtiB  hortatu  exoe-  XXXIII.  6. 

pentt  eos  dies  ooosoltanao  auldae  sagad  ingiy-  "  "  ActioneB  composait.**     Sco  Cioero,    da 

nio   promulgaveratque.''— Pliny,  Hiut.  Natar.  Orat  I.  41.    Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1. 

JCXXm.  d.  £d.  81%.  "  Livy,  IX.  46. 
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iog  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kinglj  power,  resolved  to  distingubh  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,"  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  mto  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Brun- 
iiw  Apsum  RMd  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
*'•'"•  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campagna  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillse ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Veli- 
tred  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  fiu*  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulse,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Minturaae,  and 
the  Vultumus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.'* 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
TiM  A  •  oMitieL  ^^'^^^s*  ^^  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
^^^^"^  ""  are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water**  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  cqurse,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  .Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  obse^ing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,''  says  Diodoms,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  85,  86.  **  The  whole  acoonnt  of  this  aqueduct  is  taken 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Capua  did  from  the  work  of  Frontinua.    He  was  snperin- 

not  stand  on  the  Vnlturnns,  but  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  aooount  of  them  ifi  exceedingly  full  and 

ent  6.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  aocurate. 

eorrosponds  with  the  ancient  Casilinuxn. 
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But,  considenng  the  xmayoidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which 
the  tributum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from 
the  yectigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions  of  the  staters  domain,  in  oider  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  m  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
other  censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  Mnhip  b«3r<nd  om  it- 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  **  *'™' 
sisted  in  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,'*  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  sena  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  m  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him :  L.  Furius"  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed, 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  wa^  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finishea  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wiMMteBU«i«rtb» 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  i«^7w««<*tohi«. 
strength  they  must  have  ^een  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Tet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  oannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal, 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  politi- 
caTopponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  the^  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  thdr 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  rectal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
stilship  he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
aad  he  obtained  the  preetorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  not 

■  Uvjy  IX.  88.  "  Lhry,  IX.  4S. 
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without  honor,  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  ardaons 
contest  when  the  Gams  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  hy  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 
otbtr  MbUc  work*,  succeeding  censors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus. 
TiMV«CiMw.y.  rjijjgy  j^jgQ  made  some  roads"  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  ^quians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfimum,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius 
TViciofA.  Atuiu  c^  Calatinus,  on  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to 
^"^"^  the  Samnites.     He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  «t  this 
period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  AtUius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
A  eharge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
t>ecau8e,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slaver}',  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distmguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius"  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless ;  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,**  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remtun  the  wife  of  a  traitor."" 
The  people,  suspicions  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  aiKl  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  runic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
.and  censor." 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 
juiimUd  of  cb  rin.  '■®*^^®*^'  ^^  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
Sl»<£lU£^  ^  ^^  *°^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
"*  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  sedile.     When  the  first  votes 

•were  given  in  his  favor,  the  sedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
(them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
■«d"  that  Flavins  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  aedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation  ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  bis  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
.Ihe  votes.     As  soon  as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

"  livy,  IX.  48.    Caeaiodonis.  sented  herself  from  hjm  for  three  nights  in  the 

•  Biodorus.  XX.  80.    livy,  IX.  48.  year.    See  p.  100. 

••  Vnlcrius  Maximus,  VIII.  I.  §  9.  "  His  epitaph  said  of  him,  in  language  ro- 

*•  By  which  it  appears,  as  Niebuhr  well  oh-  sembling  tbe  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios, 

serves,  that  the  practice  of  marrying  without  ^^  Flunm»  consentiunt  gentes 

oonventio  in  manum  was  common  even  amongst  Populi  primorium  foisse  virnm.** 

distinguished  &milies.  Thus  the  daughter  still  Sec  Ciocro,  de  Senect.  17. 

remaned  in  her  father's  power,  if,  to  bar  her  "  L,  Piso,  Annal.  III.  quoted  hy  GelliiiB, 

husband's  right  to  her  by  prescription,  she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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down  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  sedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  On.  Flavins  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicius**  of  Prseneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerse),  as'if  so  c^reat  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  the  curule  sedileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  magistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman*s  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavins,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^'  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick. 
Flavins  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  curule 
sdile.  Upon  which  Flavins  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  hunself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,^  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  o  f.uu  ^^  r.  p^ 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  *••«««• 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  accordmg  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per- 
plexing  combination  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  w^taknintiJk 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the 
work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

*•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  6.  popultw,"  that  is,  tho  patricians  and  the  old 

^  Piso,  apad  Gell.  VI.  9.    Livy  IX.  46.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  **  forensis  fiiotio.*' 

^  **  Flavins  vovit  ledem  Concordisa,  si  popa-  ^  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 

lo  reiionoiliasset   ordines."     Niebuhr  under-  several   other  writers.    Bat  rolybins  asserts 

stands  bv  popnins  the  old  patricians,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Mazimus  was  given  to  the 


the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  story  is  no  lees  so ;  and  that  the 

undoubtedly  the  meaning,  if  the  words  are  surname  Maximus  m  the  Fabian  ikmily,  no  less 

Pliny^s  own ;   or  if  he  copied  them  from  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Carvilian.  had  refer- 

older  writer,  **  ordines"  may  ei^nif^r  the  clerlss,  ence  originally  to  personal  size  ratner  than  to 

Bcribse,  and  the  other  trades  or  inferior  callings,  greatness  of  mind  or  exploits ;  that  it  answered 

and  populus  means  what  livy  calls  **  integer  to  the  surname  of  Philip  le  Long,  or  of  Edward 
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wkMwMeMtaini  .f-  ^'^^  ^^*  it  should  have  been  accomplished  Hot  only  without  a  con- 
ftwtodJwL  wiM  ^Dd  test,  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  impoitance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Oaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  bands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  magnin- 
cence  at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power  ?  So  Flavius,  resigning  all  prospect  of  risings  to 
higher  honors,  allowea  that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  tlie  slave  and  the  curule 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and- thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Suburrau.  Then  Flavius,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^'  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavius,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  aedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^*  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perfoi-m  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.    Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

the  FiTBt,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  nology  of  Borne ;  for  it  declares  that  tiie  con- 

Cfaarlemagne.  sulship  of  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Bnlpicius,  the 

**  Livy,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  be- 

•  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXm.  6.     In  this  notice  lieved  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and  by 

of  the  foandinff  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavins,  one  who  had  an  access  to  all  existing  monu- 

Pllny  adds,  *'  mclditque  in  tabcll&  sereA  earn  ments,  to  have  been  the  204th  year  irom  the 

iBdem  ociv.  annis  post  Capitolinam  dedicatara."  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  is  a  very  important  passage  for  the  ohro-  •  I^vy,  IX.  46. 
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crattcal  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running  wild  into  indiyidual  licentiousness^ 
but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  ! 

"  The  Carthaginians,"  says  Aristotle,^  "  provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  ooK»u»to»a4«d«ttWi 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  **™- 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.^  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
^quians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  w^  enever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  wkoi^MMmMMi. 
understood  war,  and  mi^ht  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  *^^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  jh*  ogoioiM  mu  itf 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  23*<i'LJto*ii"««IL 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  ""^ 
of  the  tribunes,^  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  miuntained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preser\'ed  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religions 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision*;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  m  luce  maimer,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  obMrved,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic.  U.  11.  Mnd  to  Sora,  and  as  many  to  CaneolL    Livy, 

**  Six  thoaaand  were  sent  to  Alha,  ibnr  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

•  Llvy  •,  et  aeqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interferenoe 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  points 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians  and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involred 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  ofiPering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
i.  Deeios  npporta  m  pi^s  Claudius,"  vehcmently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
•BditbMMDwauw.  supported  by  P.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  efifect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death#  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
^reat  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Bo- 
man  people.  **  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  ^ods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  ?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  bead,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres^ 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  new  appointments  were  fmrly  and  wisely  made ;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,** and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  ire  find  the  name  of  P.  ^lius  Paetus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants^  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of,  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,"*  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
Th«  vateiiM  iftw  f  time,  the  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•■"•^-  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  evciy 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  wheuier  the  consid  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Y  alerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul ; '  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Atfatns.     But  why  this  law  should  have  beeo 

■•  Llvy,  X.  7.  cecdod  by  Q.  iEHias  Peetus.    liyy,  XLI.  2L 

"  Livy!  X.  9.  Nor  miut  we  forget  that  MinB  whom  Emuw 

»  Q.  JEliuB  Psetns,  wbo  M  at  Connn,  was  honored  with  the  title  of  '^egregii  oordatiifl 

pontifex,  Livy,  XXIII.  SI.  P.  iElioB  P«tus  was  homo.'^ 

appointed  augur  in  the  |>lace  of  Marcellua,  **  Llvj)  X*  9* 

lavy,  XXVII.  86 ;  and  on  his  death  he  waa  auo- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul,  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  ^litical  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  unpunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  aera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Home ;  when  the  commons  obtdned  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth,  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  Ty,-,ri^,,naa,^ 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  gw*  vaiy  •taeuni/ 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  siugle  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wonderful  distmct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  .claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  conslitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  foUowm^  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  O^ulman  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  m  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  bow,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  ci  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  tne  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome, 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 
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FOREIGN  mSTOBY  FEOM  460  TO  iM  (448  TO  466,  NIEBUHK>-CONQUEST  OF  THH 

^    JBQUIANS— THIBD  8 AMNITE  WAB-COALITION  OF  THE  ETEU8CANS,  8AM1WTBB, 

AND  GAULS— GREAT  BATTLE  OF  SENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIDS— FINAL 

VICTORY  OF  Q.  FABIU8  OVER  THE  8AMNITES— C.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TRIUMPH, 

AKD  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


"  Ter  totum  feryidufl  irA 
LuBtrat  Aventini  moutem ;  ter  saxea  tentat 
Limina  neqnidqaam :  ter  fessus  valle  resedit." 
Vmo.  iEn.  VUI.  280. 

"  Thrice  did  the  indigDant  natioDS  league  their  might, 
Thrioe  the  red  daruiess  of  the  battlers  niffht 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MxLiuir,  Judicium  Regale. 


Thb  peace  with  Sammam  was  immediatelj  followed  by  a  war  with  the  JEqm- 
Wtt  Witt  tiM  jBqoi-  &°s.  Since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
■^  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillas  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.'  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Volscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Prseneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  bad  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  thjvi  to  the  Romans;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  ^eat  disaster  sustabed  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano'  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  ^quians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Free- 
neste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  yeai*8  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel.  u£quian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  toother 
with  Hernicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabiusy  when  proconsul  m  the 
^ear  447,  had  defeated  at  AUifae ;  ana  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  foUow- 
mg,  the  whole  ^quian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  ^quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hernicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

'  livy,  VI.  8.  field  of  Scuigola,  the  scene  of  Conradin's  defeat 

'  The  Turano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  of  A^ou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 

the  hack  of  the  hiUs  which  form  the  northern  receives  the  name  of  Salto.    It  flows  through 

boundary  of  the  vaUe^  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  country  of  the  Cicolano,  and  fiuls 

in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Velino  into  the  Velino  above  Rieti.    See  Jiunsen^s  ar- 

.  Just  below  Rieti.    The  Salto  rises  very  near  to  tide,  *^  Esame  del  sito  del  piii  antichi  stablli- 

'  the  lake  Fudno,  and,  in  its  earlier  course,  is  menti  Italid,"  Ac,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Arohs* 

cslled  the  hnele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  Assure  in  ological  Society  of  Borne,  VoL  VI.  p.  110. 

4he  limestone,  a  little  below  the  fiunous  battle-  *  Xi^7»  ^<  ^* 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi- 
tioD  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  apd  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,^  with  two  consular  armies^ 
marched  at  once  into  the  i£quian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  n«/a2rtb«r  tm 
./£qmans  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
2^bandoning  all  hope  of  mamtaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  efifect  of  a  fir$t  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  thcur  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  tnat  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com« 
plete  the  ^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,* 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants  :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  JSquian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^Equians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  «iJrff.Roiii«  tnm^ 
ing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman  **' 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  fmnchise,'  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentiue. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  ^^  ^ 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  acLi^S^iJ^^^ 


fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns,  ww  with  Tarwi«oa. 
The  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  cteoaj^^STBtm^ 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  *"'**"'**"^ 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

*  livy,  IX.  45.  In  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  86): 

*  livy^  IX.  45.    DlodoraB,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  conclude  that  a  tribe  con- 

*  "  Migores  noetri,"  says  Cicero,  "  iEqnoa  in  taiued  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district, 
eivitatem  accejxsrunt."  De  Ofilciis.  1. 11.  That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  un- 
fehey  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.  We  know  of  no  town  Terentum  which 
TerentinA  is  not  expreaaly  stated  by  any  ancient  could  have  sriven  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
mriter ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  tliese  Terons.  Wliat  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
tribes  connects  them  with  the  ^uians,  and  the  Turano^  which,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 
tribe  Aniensis  must  have  included  the  upper  Carseoli,  must  have  flowed  throujB^h  the  .£quiaii 
ralley  of  the  Anio,  which  waa  ^uian.  The  territory!  Bunsen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 
tribe  Terentina  contained  at  a  hiter  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  tlio  Tolenus  or  Tdo- 
we  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  city  of  nins  was  the  Turano.  (Ani)ali  dell'  Instituto, 
Atina  (Cicero  pro  Plando,  8, 16.  22) :  and  JNie-  Ac,  tom.  VI.  p.  104.)  Could  the  Turnuo  have 
bahr  thinks  that  they  were  incf  udea  in  it,  be-  been  anciently  called  Torens,  or  Terentus,  and 
OAOse  it  was  in  their  neighborhood.  But  the  could  the  tribe  Terentina  have  been  named  fVom 
Arpinatians,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  iSquian  this  river,  as  the  Aniensis  was  from  the  iUuof 

Qtry  than  the  peo^e  of  Atina,  were  indnded 
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Lucanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  against  Tarentum.  During  the  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea.  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage*  But  now  a  con- 
sular army,''  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Cleonymus  was  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes,^  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  tm-one  ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distmguishing  himself  abroad.  Areas 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordin^y  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
mvitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.* 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years*  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  .heir 
p«»Ma  betw««i  Room  peaco  with  Tarcutum.^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
«kiT.mtDiii.  |.jjjg  jjj  express  terms,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  unmediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships^of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Ladnium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  hb 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
Short  WW  with  tiM  ^6  have  seen,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
"■"•^  Sanmites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.    The  Roman  account^' 

^  Diodoms  says  expressly,  Taparrtvoi  intfXc^v  "   Aij/iaywydf   .   .    vaXatHw    n&f   TapcrrfMVf 

tX'^vrti  wp^  AnKavoits  xal  *Pw^a/ov£.     XX.  104.  iwt^t^vffOKt  ov^kAv,  /i^  irXciir   'PMita/wf   wfS^m 

*  Pausanios,  III.  6.     Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Aanvlas  Jcpac-^Appian.  Samnitic.  Vll. 
X^p*hu8,  26.    Compare  the  article  on  the  kings  "  ^^^  X.  8.    At  this  point  we  lose  the  oon- 
01  Sparta  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  history  of  Diodorus.    The  last  oonsul- 
of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton^s  Fasti  Hellenid.  shi^  noticed  m  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  3£. 

*  Diodorus,  XX.  104.  Livius  and  M.  .£milins,  which  was  the  seoond 

*  Diodorus,  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war.  and,  so 
^  Appian,  Samnitio.  VIL  cording  to  Diodorus,  the  third  year  of  &•  hon- 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Caraeoli,  one  of  the 
^quian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  the  place  by  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  unportant  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  country. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short*  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  theur  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  agamst  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  guned  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
liiciman  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Vestinians,*^  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfoi-tunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  ^^  T„rtni,M  ,nn  n 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  MnttHaioaiuMiMwttii 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  ^quians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  mevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years^*  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  the  Metaums  and  the 
.^£sis,  l^came  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  already  at  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  had  been  solicited  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  canning  the  war  into  the  Gkiuls*  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  458.     Its  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium  ;'*  the  ^^^^  Ntq'ZnTu 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend- 
ant, was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighbonng  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

dred  and  nineteenth  Olympiad.    Althoug^b  we  only  by  a  diotatomhip.    Thna  the  chronology 

have  numerouB  ih^pnento  of  his  later  1xK>kB,  beoomea  more  and  more  conftised,  for  tliese 

yet  these  can  ill  sapply  the  plaoe  of  a  regular  dictatorshipe,  if  real,  oonld  not  have  lasted  more 

narrative,  which,  with  aU  its  fiiolto,  has  oer-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  oousnls  would 

tainly  preserved  to  us  some  very  valuable  and  therefore  come  into  office  half  a  year  after  tiieir 

probable  aocounto  of  many  evento  in  the  Boman  predecessors'  term  was  expired.    In  thit  man- 


history.  Wo  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  con* 
writers  from  whom  his  work  was  compiled,  and  tinually  varying,  and  these  portions  of  years 
his  occasional  mention  of  obscure  nations  and    being  reckoned  as  whole  vears.  the  reckoning 


cities,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  anr  other  fell  more  and  more  in  aisorder.  How  con- 
knowledge.  Thus,  for  the  third  Samiute  war  stantiy  do  the  perplexities  of  the  Boman  Fasti 
Livy  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thuoydides*  remark. 
**  Livy,  X.  8.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  or 
^  lavy,  X.  10.  Anotilier  year  is  inserted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide  r  the  dvU 
the  chrouologers  between  the4x>n8ulship  of  M.  chronology,  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
lavius  and  M.  iEmilius^  and  that  of  M.  \aieriu8  mistakes :  e*  ydp  iie^tfiif  hrtv  ott  icai  ifx^f^^^^S 
and  (^.  Appuleius.  Like  two  or  three  other  adi  lutniSot,  ital  ftrwf  lr«x^  ^»  hrtyhtH  m.— 
years  m  the  fifth  oentur>'  of  Rome,  it  is  said  to  V.  80. 
bave  been  a  year  withoni  conauls,  and  marked  "  Livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  sad  to  Rome,  already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  nex(  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls besieging  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,^'  on  the  Nar,  on  what  provoca- 
tion we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  fill  the  year  following ; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At,  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot,'^  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Namia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  or 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts"  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
Tb«  suimitet  •»rt  quinum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
£fcS?n.wS3Sii  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•cmimtiuiiM.  period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,"  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
havbg  ne  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  alreaay,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruna  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions.** 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,**  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how- 
ever^  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia."  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revivea  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania ; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

"  livy,  X.  10.  ««-.— Polyb.  H.  if. 

»  **  M.  Fulvius  Cn:  F.  Cn.  N.  PajtinOB  Cob.  "  Polybius,  II.  19. 

Be  SamnitibuB  NeqiiiDatibuB<^ne.     Ann:  CD  "  I^vy,  X.  11.    Dion3rBiu8;  XVT.  11.     For 

.  .  .  yil.  K.  Oct." — Fsfiti  Capitol.  these  sudden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

"  Polybius,  II.  19.  This  account  is  again  Lucania.  we  may  compare  the  conquest  of  Bceo- 
different  from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  tlie  tia  by  Myronides,  and  its  loss  a  few  years  after- 
Gauls  as  quarrelling  with  the  EtruscaDs  abont  wards  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro> 
the  terms  of  their  service^  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achaia  to  tlio 
vading  the  Roman  dominion  at  all.  There  can  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  years' 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  tiie  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipnl*- 
truer  version  of  these  events.  *  Ho  fixes  also  this  tions^of  that  treaty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 
Gaulish  invasion  at  about  eighty-seven  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania.  or,  in 


after  the  first  invasion,  when  Bome  was  taken,    other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  popular  par- 
"    '  *  "      •    »•        '      •       '^^        --.^  -      ties,  each  as  they  gained  the  aacende 

to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanii 
and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  < 
poaite  party  as  the  national  enemtea. 


that  IB,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as'  they  gained  the  aacendeDcy,  took 
or  B.  a  300.  The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselveB  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation, 
in  899,  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.       and  spoke  of  the  forei^  supporters  of  the  op- 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Picentians  to 
join  them  ;^  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  oommunicating  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians,  'Mamicinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines*^  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  ^quian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  VeTinus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bines  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  within  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacv  of 
Samnium.**  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  mi^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

wQf  i^iXttt  4fAiov  ^tHwat  Hvov  hS*  iriXwrmfj 
Upa  y  8v  Upmau  piyip ;  Kapirifv  hi  /loi  fmrac 
wy  i/ci^vo^H,  Uptdfu^  komH  nU  r«  vMviw. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance**  was  concluded  with  the  neginniiiff  of  tu  tuid 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  ^"^^  '"• 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  ^mnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samninm  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  coimcil  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apalians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  s«p.ri«rstmKthortiM 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  ^"'^  oontodency. 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Cimmian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campaqians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organised  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

"*  Livy,  X.  11.  his  oonsnlship,  nsmely,  in  the  year  468.    See 

*  Amitomam,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  upper  Orelli.  Inecript.  Latin.  Collectio,  No.  589. 
vmUey  of  the  Aternus^  was  taken  from  the  Sam-       "  because  m  the  year  457  we  find  an  Apnlian 

nites  by  the  Bomans  m  461.  Liv^,  X.  89.   This  ftrmv  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 

implies  a  previons  occupation  of  it  by  the  Sam-  P.  iSecias  is  said  to  hare  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

nites,  and  an  alliance  therefore  between  the  two  turn,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

eoantries.    And  an  inscription  relating  to  Ap-  army.    Livy,  X.  15. 

oius  dandiuB  the  blind  states,  that  he  *'de<       "  Li\^,  X.  11, 13.    XHonysias,  XVI.  11, 18. 
Ib^ted  an  army  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans'*  in 
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tre  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
Marrucmians,  Frentanians,  Vestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  allies,  who,  bj  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enemies'  commu- 
nication,  or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
aflford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etru- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
Fhrt  euipMgii  of  tiM  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be 
'^-  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not/  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
DnMitafa  wTin  ^^^'  ^^^  ^-  Comclius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus."  L. 
•eeounu  oTtiM  uJ.  Scipio  was  thc  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 
****"'  he  18  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 

our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph^  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribe^  to  him  is  mentionea  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,^  and  sajring  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena ; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled" the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Volaterrse,  and 
g^ned  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore"  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation," according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor ; 
and  the  people  proceedecl  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

"  Livy,  X.  11.  »  Livy.  X.  12. 

"  TIieBArcopha^nis  which  contained  the  bones  "  See  the  stories  inFrontinus,  Strategem,  L 

of  L.  CorneliiiB  Scipio  waa  discovered  in  1780,  6.  §  1,  2,  and  L  11,  §  2,  already  referred  to  by 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Maseom.    The  epi-  Niebuhr.    But  the  authority  of  the  particular 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Saturman  anecdotes  contained  in  such  collectioua  as  that 

verse :  of  Frontinus  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  in  itself 

«  n«^-i;«-  T  „/»;«-  b«;«««  "R«,.i>o*„a  n*«<>W/v^  ^  ^  ^®*  "^  comparison  with  that  of  any  mod- 

«*CornehuB  Lucius  Scipio  BarbatusGnaivod  ^^^^    g^f^j  fistorian.    In  the  present  in- 

Patrc  pro^atus  fortis  vir  sapiensque  Btance^the  anecdotes  are  curious,  ^  showing 

Quoiua  forma  virtutei  pansuma  ftiit,  ^ow  many  different  versions  of  thi  same  eventi 

^^^^^.n^R!^n\'nr^^\f^^''^  '''^'  ^«™  '^  aWation,  as  lon^  as  no  real  historian 

Taurasia  Cisauna  Sammo  c^it  ^^^  ^  ^  them  all,  and  to  choose  the  truest 

Bubigit  omne  Loucana  opsi^esqne  abdoucit"  ^^  ^j^e  most  probable ;  but  they  do  not  appear 

**  Qnaivod"  in  the  first  line  would,  in  modem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  be  "Cnseo,"  and  "quoiu8»'  in  the  third  ■  Livy.  X.  18. 

line  is  "  oujus.'^    I  have  copied  the  inscription  "  **  Tnbuni  plebis  .  .  .  aicbant,  ae  ad  popn- 

from  Bunsen   and   Platner's  "  Beschreioung  lum  laturos  ut  legibus  solveretur." — Livy,  X. 

Boms,^'  Vol.  in.  p.  616.    It  may  be  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  expression 

in  OreUi^s  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  granted 

and  on  engraving  ofthe  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  the 

also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Qentleman^s  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 
Magazine  for  April,  1787. 
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migbt  recommend  to  tliem  P.  Decius  as  his  colleague :  Decius  and  himself^  he 
said,  had  been  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served"  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius"  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  as^ed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.  s««o»d  cMipdgB.  d.- 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,"  and  the  gSSISi  m^q^fImm 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  •»«»'»^«-- 
According;ly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,"  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Vul- 
tumus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
ventum  on  then-  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  JBoth  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,"  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped  his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures^ 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  coula  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  coimtry,"  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remam  in  Samnium^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Sanmite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of  m^^ M^t^^R^liS^ 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party/*  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

•^livy,  X.  14.     "PfcMas  .  .  .  Sdpionem  "  LJvy,  X.  14. 

Imtom  hastatos  prims  legionisBabtrahere  ...  *  livy,  X.  15.  The  oircamstantial  statement 

jooet.''  of  the  number  of  encampments  in  this  campai^ 

•  livy,  X.  14.    The  reading  in  the  modem  deserves  credit ;   and  the  account  of  Fabius' 

oditioDS  of  IAtv  is  *'  M.  Ful^^am  et  M.  Vale-  yictory  is  moderate  and  probable, 

rium/'  but  most  of  the  MSB.  read  *^  Maximum  "  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 

Fulvinm,''  and  Niebuhr  observes  that  Maximus  448  had  ravaged  Samnium  during  five  months, 

was  a  surname  of  the  Fulvian  family,  as  appears  burning  all  tne  scattered  houseB,  and  destroy- 

ft-om  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  finit-trees.   Diodorus,  XX.  80.    But  no 

the  military  tribunes  here  spoken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

sons  respectively  of  Cn.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  Va-  walls  of  the  Matese,  and  many  other  spots  must 

lerins.  who  had  been  consuls  in  454  and  466.  have  been  equally  secure. 

"  **Ab  Sutrioet  Nepete  et  Faleriis  legati.  •  Livy,  X.  16. 

anctores  concilia  Etrurife  populorum  de  petend4  *^  **  Lucanorum  seditiones  a  plebeiis  et  agen- 

pace  haberi."— Li^,  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  ducibus  ortas  summA  optimatium  v3un- 

Tadllation  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  proconsulem,  missum  eo 

doubt  fh>m  the  balanced  state  of  their  domestio  cum  vetere  exercitu,  compresserat." — Livy,  !X. 

parties.    If  anj  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apulians 

•zp^cted  aid  from  the  Gauls,  the  Cilnii  of  Arre-  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum :  but  as  they 

tiam,  and  other  fKends  of  the  Roman  connec-  do  not  appear  again  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 

^n.  would  urge  the  danger  of  opposing  Rome  it  is  prooable  that  they  followed  the  example  or 

rtngle-handed.  and  would  advise  delay:  and  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

Ibar  and  weakness,  counterfeiting  pruaonoe,  their  old  connection  with  Rome. 
-would  easily  be  tempted  to  listen  to  them. 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  "  suhdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."  The  hos- 
tages would  he  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt 
from  Rome.  * 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
RtviTia  of  til*  w«  In  resistance  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
■*™^  ly,  through  the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Volumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  inarch  with  their  newly  raised  legions^ 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms,^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were*  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Tliebes, 
MNKhof  GdiimE^na.  whcu  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 
SSiriTto^S'SI  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
w«ra«>iii«tAoiM.  ^jjg  yg^  prescucc  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig- 
orous resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite  genera],  Gellius  Egnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  countiy  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  from 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this 'march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
Tiiiiti€«np«ign.  Both  ordcrs  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
sSSiiJjSi^crm.  with  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
i**^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

**  The  accounts  which  Livy  followed  repre-  ported  that  Appias  Claadins  and  Volnmniiifl 

sent  the  proconsuls  as  being  still  in  Sa^"**"***    v^^v^ 1^^  —  »«.  :»c«».»:...,«^ /t:.*^  v  nr  -j 

when  the  new  consols  took  the  field  ^ 
But  Niebulir  observes  that  his  narrative  ( 

trodicts  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  ^_.      _  

suls  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  two  of  them  shoald  then  have  been  disbanded, 

2d,  8d,  and  4th.  as  usaal ;  whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  wore  most  needfuL 

consular  armies  oeen  under  arms  at  that  time,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  legions  must  have  been  the  5th,  6th,  **  Livy,  X.  18. 
7th,  and  8^.    Besides,  some  of  the  annab  re- 
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Borne  thus  employed  in  Etniria,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.** 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  hod  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falemian  district,  and  com- 
posed the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
nium  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  j.^,^  ^  Rp„,.  Th. 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  S2tJk^SS2»!!£ 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  *•«•"'•' C"p«»»^ 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,^  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free- bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Soplitts,  the  prstor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
inva^on  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them  ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained^'  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,^  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans ; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re-  ^^^ 
solved  that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  th?'m£faSr^ira!in! 
Mintumse^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  ?»'£!!  SLa  •«' 
OD  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Idris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  prpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
with  him.*^  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etmria,  was  ap- 
pointed prsetor,  and  L.  Yolumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsid.  L.  Comelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  m  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samnium^  together  with  L.  Postuinius  Megel- 

*  livy,  X.  20.  that  Appios  repulsed  tli6  enemj  and  saved  his ' 

*  Livy,  X.  21.  own  anny,  bat  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed  won  a  decided  victorr.    "We  have,  only  to  re- 
to  build  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Corona  and  Albohera. 

would  grant  him  victoiy ;  and  this  temple  wsa  ^  Livy,  X.  20,  21. 

afterwards  built.    See  Orelli,  Inscript.  Latinar.  ^  Livy,  X.  21. 

Collect.  No.  639.  This  may  be  Uken  as  evidence  "*  Livy,  X.  22^86. 
22 


kpp»  Clmidiiii  Id  Etni' 
m.  Winter  mareh  o: 
Ftbfaif  to  Nlm«  him. 
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lus,  were  appomted  also  to  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  tide  of 
propraBtors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 
A.  u  0  4M  B  c  P®''*^^^^  accounts  of  prodiffies  and  their  expiations  which  were 
»«.  "Rjport.d  oiiUm  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altar*'  of  the 
temple  of  the  Capitolme  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successive 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  Qrst  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  victory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  cods  would  not 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers"  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
eveiy  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  tm- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 
as  the  snow  was  still  thick  on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
^  not  yet  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign 
would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedingly  perilous ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  hb  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  raised"  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
m  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fbrtifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
in  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restonnc  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division**  in  the 
•country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  wnile  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Home  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies**  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
Form  of  tii*  bohmm  ^™^"^  Icgious,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry ; 
•ndthrfridutioniji^  togcthcr  with  600  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 

M  r*  ep«m  jaj-ger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Amongst  the  alUes 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probabiUty  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
I'the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
-defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
«enemy  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  Jarge  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 

•AdriniiHor  ™®°'  ^*®  ^  ^^^  *^®  ^®^^  ^  *^®  north,  two  more  Roman  legions, 

'*"'^*  with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnium*' 

*'  Zonaras,  Vm.  1.  **  The  LncaniaiiB  aro  mentioned  as  amoDff 

"  Livy,  X.  28.  the  regular  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  qnaiterea 

"*  Livy,  X.  25.  within  the  consuls'  camp,  in  tne  year  imme- 

•«  Livy,  X.  26.  diately  following.— See  livy,  X.  88. 

■•Livy,X.26.  "livy,X.27. 
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under  L.  Yolumnras  as  proconsul.  A  tliird  army,  under  Cn.  FuItius  as  pro- 
pretor,**  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  l^ber,  and  preserve  the  commumcations  of  the  main  army 
ymth  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumius  Megellus,**  also  propraetor,  was  to  be  encamped  m  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfecUy  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  ^•faff£j>y^th>  onu 
and  Samnites  'did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army*^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hangmg  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 

that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  ^^^^^ 

battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  {{^J;;^^"^ 
country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  nj»rjt«.tuhiDdth« 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ;  ' 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  m  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  beffun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  grouna  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  haiarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  agair  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  nbt.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius,  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
moyement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
lutes,  indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  theu*  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;   perhaps  also  with  the  m  »«n«iii  fePow 
two  legions  of  L.  Yolumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  inc*tais«ntb?m. 
Samnium.    They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,*'  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

from  Anoona  to  Borne  otobms  tbe  Apenniiies 
to  desoend  apon  Follfipo. 
*  lAvYy  X.  26.  Polybias,  11. 19.  We  leam  "^  The  ancient  Sentinnm  stood  on  or  near  the 
ftom  Polybins,  that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  SasBoferrato,  as  » 
in  this  action  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  and  that  it  known  bv  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 
WB8  not  a  surprise,  but  a  regular  battle,  raferi^-  covered  tnere.  see  Orelli,  Nos.  8861  and  4949. 
«rr»  'P««|ui/a<(.  It  wss  fonght  in  the  country  of  But  I  have  no  good  information  as  to  the  do- 
the  Camertians,  or  people  of  Camerinmn,  per-  tails  of  the  topography. 
h^w  near  the  point  where  the  modem  road 


■•  livy.  X.  27. 
••  livy,  X.  27. 
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small  valley  wbicb  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  ^sis  or  Esino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gaub  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  f*  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  lie  probably,  like 
On.  Servilius  at  CannsB,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  Wtle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is-  proba- 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  <^ 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
A  fcvonbu  MMD  «■.  A  hind,**  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running;  down  from  the 
•ouhmUmrobiks.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  wit^  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  onl^r  m  the  preceding  yeai^  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  **  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers^ 
as  encouraged  bjr  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BMttocfSMtiBam.  Wcuded  stran^ly  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
general  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,**  the  Roman  left 
wing  stnu[gled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  <&d  the  Roman  and  Gampanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
m  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  th^  could  not 
be  broug^ht  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  mav  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Deciua. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  mfantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
p.i>Niaad«T«iMUift-  legions  was  broken,  and  Uie  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
MiftodMiik.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

vain  to  sto^  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  his  country ;  he  bethought  him  of  ms  father  at  the  batUe  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  bun  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  same 

•  livy,  X.  27.  •*  livy,  X.  28. 

•  Li?y,  X.  27.  •  lAvy,  X.  27, 28. 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  heen  uttered  hy  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  oi  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  heen  to  invest  the  pontifez  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  x^  ^.^  „^  ^ 
follow  the  new  general.  Fahius  also,  learning  the  dan^r  of  his  ■•'«»^y- 
coUea^e,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius*  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  helieved  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither,  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  m  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  thev  inflicted  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep  under  the  hail  of  the  Engfish 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the  left  wmg  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victoiy. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,**  on  the  rights  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  at 
last  succeeded  in  chai^n^  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  buuiu^  «d  •!  imi 
same  moment  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  into  action,  he  w«t.  g«ptot>tL£y 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  mtun. 
taining  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
eavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  bopelesslv 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gef- 
lius  Egnatius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
be^n  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle**  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 

25,000  kiUed,  and  8000  prisoners :  theh*  own  they  make  to  have  , ^-^f^, 

amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num-  * 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
wm^,  while  in  the  armv  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
miffht  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  On.  Fulvius*  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etruria;  and  had  not  onlv  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,  ^,„^,niiLict.^ii. 
but  had  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  tent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Peruna  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

••  liyy,  X.  29.  Diodonu,  XXI.  Fnff.  Hoesohel.  p.  4»0.    Durit 

*  livj,  X.  29.  supposed  that  the  Etrosoans  were  engaged  in 

*  livy,  X.  29.  Boris  of  Samos^  a  oontem-  the  oattle;  and  some  of  the  Roman  writers  gave 
ponury  writer,  hnt  whose  information  of  these  the  same  aooonnt,  and  made  the  allied  armv  to 
events  ooold  come  only  from  oommon  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men.— See  Niebahr,  VoL 
and  who  delighted  to  ezagverate  the  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Gauls,  related  that  m  the  Oaulish  and       *  Livy^  X.  80. 
Samnite  army  100,000  men  had  Men.— See 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  8u£fering  the  full  evQ  ot 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  thej  were  neither  unanimous  jTor  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterree,  of  Bussellse,  of  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  Yulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  Roman 
invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius^**  was  foimd  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
FrnMniofDaebM.  aWj  buHed.  Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  third  Samnite 
Th«  omIs  enMt  bt  ^^'  ^^^  *®  ^^^  ^^^'^  cightceu  ffiouths  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
udwcd  to  Mrva  «g>u>  tlc  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
•gdnst  «»•.  ^^^  against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 

The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  Bui  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
nonnhorFabiu.  ^^  ^^^  proprsBtors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 
io  Rome^^  and  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etmiia  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^^  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  ases,  and  a  coat,  and  military  doak;  "rewaras,'* 
says  livy,  sadly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,^  stiU,  it  b  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
TiM  8«iiDito  arm  ^^  ^^^  uuhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
fcwMto  wy  bMk  to  taans  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
nium  through  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 
Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

™  Livy,  X.  29.  triumph,  wbereos  Liyy  makes  liim  m&rch  hack 

"  ThiB  appears  from  the  circumBtanoe  that  to  Etruna  after  his  tnumph.    Bat,  as  Niebabr 

FabioB  marched  into  Etruria  and  engaged  the  savs,  his  army  would  be  disbanded  as  a  matter 

Peniflians ;  which  shows  that  Cn.  Fulvius  must  of^  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Faati  C»- 

have  ahready  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  £tru»- 

App.  Claudius,  the  pmtor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Qauls ;  which 

port  L.  Volumnius  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Decius:  had  the  proprse-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etrusoans 

tor's  armies  been  still  embodied,  one  ofuiem  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  a.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placing  '•  I^vy,  X.  80, 
Fabius*  victories  over  the  Perusians  beiore  his 
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It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Samnium  enjojed  a  complete  respite  from 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  Yolamnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  op«««io«  <»  bmhhi. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was  not  a  SJjSSSpSlK'*"' 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refoffe  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  uiat  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions;"  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  Formife  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Vo- 
lamnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  Melius,  one  a.  u.  c.  mo.  a.  c 
of  the  proprcetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consul,  and  M.  ?n{;  i2£L*S£SL 
Atilius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  ■*'«»H««nii. 
ferred  to  Apulia,^'  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act- 
ing on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  m  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,^*  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravaflres  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  colleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accotmts,  with  such  success,"  that  Vulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peaiie»  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  LtiQeria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.^  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;^  but  most  said  that  only  one^ 
obtuned  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtfuned  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever-vacillating  and  oivided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites* 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  then-  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  a.  u.  a  m.  a.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  SLi2Srf?*KS^ 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papvius  who  had  *■*«*«♦•  <3miUM.. 

^*  IavJj  X.  81.    He  describeB  the  Boene  of  the  narratiYe  of  this  war  Beema  to  have  depended 
Saxnnite  inroad  in  these  words,  *Mn  .fiseminum  chiefly  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  fhnuly. 
qnseone  Vnltumo  adjacent  flnmini/'    The  word  and  to  have  become  nnoertiun  where  they  fiuled 
^  which,  in  the  modem  editions  of  Livv,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  whieh  it  waa. — See 
*  as  "  .£seminam"  varies,  however,  in  the  MSB.  livy,  X.  87. 
greatly.    JEAemi&j  in  Samnium,  seems  out  of  '*^  Fasti  Capitolini.— Livy  says  that  Atilius 
the  question,  for  it  was  only  in  the  beg^nninff  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 
of  the  first  Panic  war  that  the  Romans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 
a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portions  ate.    But  this  stoiy  is  xeferred  by  Dionysius  to 
of  its  domain  had  already  been  ceded  to  the  Bo-  Postumius*  third  consulship  three  years  after- 
mails  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  whidi,  how-  wards ;  and  Claudius  said  that  Postumius  never 
ever,  considering  how  deep  the  citv  lies  In  the  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 
heart  of  Samnium,  seems  improbable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumpn  to  either  of 
»  livy,  X.  85.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

^  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this 

"  livy,  X.  87.  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

^  livy  sa}rs  that  Atilius  fou^t  at  Luceria,  account  of  Livy.    "  Se^uitur  annus  quo  Bo- 

and  Postumius  marched  into  Etruria.    dau-  mani  instaurato  a  Sammtibus  bello  vioti  BunV 

dins  Qnadrigarins,  as  quoted  by  livy,  main-  atque  in  oastra  ftagonmt."    III.  22. 

tained  exactly  the  oontmy ;  and  Fabius,  whose 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  CarvOius  Mazimus.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  command^  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  litis ;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
DMMiato  Motatka  of  ca^e,  aud  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
^^^^"^•^  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  imd  with  coats  of  white 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremoifies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  family^'  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  faQure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 
TbtyNtaiiitiwirhou  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^^^  ^^^7  would  havo  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
wSj^MOBtiy  «f  th*  Rome,  which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,"  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obstinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Yolscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory"  of  the 
GhBHDU  ^™*^®  *°^  *^®"'  *^^^^  ^^  thj^Liris  and  Vultumus,  whilst  another 
Aad  tmttt  p«i».  ^^  j^^p^  j^  Samnium  for  ^tihie  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 
the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 
for  their  inferiority  m  stren^h  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consub^  havmg  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Both  um  i»^««  ecD.  ^  6^^  Samnium.  The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country 
iSiJ^'J^a^  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvilins 
«?tiuiMMa«.  ]q^^  gjggg  ^  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquilonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Comimum.  A  deserter 
acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  "  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."^ 
Thb  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
;  giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

-**  Livy,  X.  89.  pasoantor  (aves)  nocesse  est  aliqnid  ex  ore  ca 

"^  livy,  X.  88,  89.  dere  ot  terrain  pavire,  terripaviuui  piimo,  poat 

"  livy,  X.  89.  terripudium  dictum  eat :  hoc  quidem  Jam  tei- 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  pudium  dicitur.    Quum  i^itur  offa  cecidit  ex 
**  livy.  X.  89.  ore  piiUi,  tarn  auspicantl  tnpudliam  aoliatimlun 

•  "  Pullarius  auapiciom  mentiri  ausua  tripu-    nuntiant."— Cioero,  de  DlvinaU  11. 84. 
•  diom  BoIiBtunum.'^— Livy,  X.  40.   "  Quia  quum 
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keeper  had  made  a  fake  report.  "  Some  of  his  comrades  have  declared  the  truth/' 
said  the  youDg  man :  "  and  far  Irom  eatinff  eagerlj,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
theur  food  at  all."  "Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  hut  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  has  helied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see/'  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  "  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
ES-c  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  faie  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "  The 
gods,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty."' 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heud  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  '*  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enenues  bravely  f*  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  y^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^ 
ful  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer,  '•i'*'^ 
On  the  IU>nmn  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,"  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  tnee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unoelief ;  nor  womd  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  pait  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockbum  f*  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquflonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum.  / 

The  Romans'*  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  g.eeMM  or  sp.  cv. 
during  the  night  Uarvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  ^^'^ 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  beffan  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  pomt. 

Both  Aquilonia*^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.    It  was  late  in  the  season,  (a  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
circumstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  smLi^u  towM  «  um 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  m  the  fieki,  wished  *~*'*'*^^''^* 

■•  livy,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "  wine."  See  Pliny, 

«*  "  Voverat  Jovi  Viotori,  si legionea hoetiom  Hist.  Natnr.  XIV.  18,  f  90,  £d.  SiUig. 

fhdiaeet,  poeillam  mnlai  prinsquAm  temetmn       *  I^vy,  X.  40, 41. 

bibcret  sese  iSictnrum."    Livy,  X.  42,     Mul-       "•  Livy,  X.  41-48. 

snm  was  **  honeyed  wine,'^  aikTorite  bevera^       "*  livy,  X.  ^4,  46. 

of  the  BomaDS  in  the  eariy  tmus;  temetam,  m 
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to  follow  up  iheir  blow,  and  to  attack  the  seyeral  Sanmite  cities ;  a  service  meet 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianum, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  countiy,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  nege  to  Ssepinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  M8S.  of  Livy, 
Yella,  Yelia,  or  Yolana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes*^  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
8p.ckrTnfaistei«eiai«d  &nd  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days;  the  longest  period 
•odMotintoEtnoiA.  ^£  pubHc  rejolciugs  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  «annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  compbunts 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  arms,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  nitherto  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consub  in  Samnlum,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etru- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Sammte  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Ssepinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  mow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  havmg,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria**  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Triompte  of  both  eoo-  i^uu  auci  some  small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
"^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumpn ;"  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothing.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  among^  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — ^for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  wiUi  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms**  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  lai^  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius**  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
sun  of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

**  livy,  X.  45.  amounted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  copper  money  whicli 

**  Livy.  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  by  the  rannom  or  safe  of  the 

**  CarviUuB  triomphed  on  the  18th  of  Janu-  prisonerB,  amountea  to  2}088«000  ases  of  ftiU 

ary,  and  Papirius  on  the  18th  of  Febmary.  weight,  tnat  is,  to  so  many  pounds'  weight  of 

Fasti  Capitolmi.    The  weight  of  silver  taken  oovper. 

from  Uie  temples  and  houses  of  the  several       "*  Livy,  X.  46.  

cities  of  Samniom  whioh  had  been  captured  *  PUny,  Hist.  Kat  XXXIV.  {  48,  Ed.  SOBg. 
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After  tuoh  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  wfi  read  with  astonishment  that  Papirius 
led  back  his  army  to  winter  m  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,**  be-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
cause  that  country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Sam-  ^^^^  tuaSiuZ- 
nitee.  And  m  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  C.  ** 
Pontius  of  Teiesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  five  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1790,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  tnumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges 
in  Campania  in  the  year  imniediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
villus,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitule  either  oi  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
BO  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition' beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 


work  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  <^  ^^j  c  am  a.  c 
Etruria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  m.  '^'l^J^ 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  ^Mw^^^tohTMi* 


Carvilius,  instead  of  employmg  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pesulence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Borne  ;*^  and  this  may 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  m  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disiNrders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  v  escia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,*"  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herenmus,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affiiir  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
arvy ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  |)estilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  ;*•  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  ^„,^,^^^  Th« 
biua,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  Aoa>Mm"£sLit^ 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them ;  '  ^  "^ 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  li^ji  X.  46.  paviziff  of  part  of  the  Appiui  road,  and  of  the 

"  Livy,  X.  47.    Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  builduur  of  aeveral  temples.     But  we  might 

*■  Livy,  X.  47.     In  the  laat  chapter  of  hia  oheerfdUv  reaiffn,  not  the  seoond  decade  onJy, 

tenth  book,  Livy  namea  the  oonaola  who  were  but  the  flnt,  uird,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

elected  for  the  year  462,  Q.  Fabiua  Gnrgea,  and  line  of  livy^a  hiatory  whioh  we  at  present  pos- 

D.  Junius  Brutus.    And  here  the  first  decade  seas,  if  we  could  so  purchaae  the  recovery  of 

of  liyy's  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decadea,  which  contained 

cade  is  lost,  we  shall  now  be  without  hia  aasist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  dvil 

anoe  for  the  remainder  of  thia  volume.    We  war  of  Marina  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

ahould  be  g:lad  to  posaeaa  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  aa  it  is,  so  little, 

which  contained  the  aooonnt  of  the  secession  to  Livy^s  historv  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 

the  Janiculum  and  of  tiie  Hortensian  laws :  yel^  would  have  oeen  writing  of  times  and  events 

on  the  whole,  a  oareftd  study  of  the  ninth  ana  sufficiently  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  diapoae  us  to  be  more  patient  fectlj  understood  by  him ;  his  sources  of  infor- 

of  the  loss  of  those  whioh  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

UtUe  does  the  tenth  book  tell  ua  of  the  internal  less  doubtful,  and  then  hia  fiur  and  upright 

state  of  Borne,  how  uncertain  are  ita  aocounta  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  hia  narrative,  would 

of  the  aeveral  wan  1    Ita  most  valuable  infer-  have  given  us  a  picture  at  once  MtbiUl,  lively, 

mation  consi^te  in  the  miscellaneoua  notices  and  noble, 

with  which  Livy  generally  concludes  his  ac-  **  Zonaraa,  VUI.  3. 
•oont  of  evezy  year ;  sneh  m  his  notice  of  the 
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gage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on  as  to  a  certate  victory.  His  men  were  ab-eady 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the  Samnite 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place,*^  many  were  wounded,  and  niffht  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  naggage,**'  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufTerings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  witl^ 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,'^  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re* 
covery,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  imp(Htant 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad* 
^  versaries  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirins, 
injdsMa  M  the  latter  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
"^  his  misconduct.    It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  m  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  fother,  who,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius'^  moved  the  senate  by  oflfering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merelv  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  iM»t. 
c.  p«Dtiu  ta  d«iiMted  1^®  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
amukMfiiMMr.  jjjg  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,'^  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


"■  Eatropius,  n.    Suidas.  in  ^dfiiot  Hd^ifiH*  Borne  before  his  father,  and  was  aiudona  to 

We  should  like  to  know  0*0111  whom  Buidaa  fight  the  Samnites^  before  ho  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  thie  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  ^loiyofthe  action  might  be  his  own.  livy, 

buhr,  has  a  soffleient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XL)    Eutropias,  and  the  writer  from 

discover  it  f  whom  Snidas  oopicd  his  article,  **  Fabiuis  Haxi- 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  passaffe  in  Snidas  mns,''  say  that  tne  old  man  was  only  made  Li^ 
to  Frcinsheim's  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son*8  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 
book  of  livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  from  being 
every  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.  But  if  this  be  true, 
kites  to  those  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  how 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bius  on  the  instant  after  his  sou's  defeat  f 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  part  to  his  rescue  fh)m  the  camp  which 
these  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;  and  something  of  thif 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  been  Re- 
beck within  my  reach,  the  oircumstanoe  has  fitted  oy  the  enemy  in  a  fidr  battle  without  aay 
been  and  will  be  especially  noticed.  ikult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  acoordinff  to  its 

"^  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treated  l&is  de- 

"*  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Oassins,  repr^  feat  so  severely, 

sents  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  "*  livy,  Epit.  XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Peireso. 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  Deginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign;  and  he  says  that  tne  oonsnl  left  "*  Orosinsi  m.  S2. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  cooM  still  be  left  to  the  Sammtes  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  a  4<i.  ▲.  c 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies*^  m  bLS^^SHS^ 
the  heart  of  their  country:  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  *y «"•««-'»•««»'••• 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Falnus,  the  consul,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  tQl  the  summer  of  ,,^,,,j.  ^  ^  ,^y^ 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  gf'S^inS*"'  ^ 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  aocordinff  to  custom,  his  old  father  g^CTSi  iwt'^ 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  Ueutenants,^^  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  havine  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison^*"  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirtgr  since  he  had  snared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius»  is  pecuUarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  fordgners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Cmius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samninm  with  their  annies,'*  but  it  was  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  mo^  VfaA  emmiMifa. 
overbear  any  real  opposition.  Every  resource  of  the  Samnites  thrirjiHM^ILi  «i»a» 
was  exhausted,  and  they  a^ain  submitted.  They  were  asain  re- 
ceived as  dependent  aUies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taiken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Yenusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

*•  By  L.  PostumiuB.  the  consnl,  with  his  ""  So  the  well-known  pMMge  in  Cioero,  Ver- 

own  army,  and  by  Q.  Fabins,  the  oonaol  of  the  res,  Act.  n.  ▼.  80,  where  ne  deseribes  and  even 

former  year,  as  prooonsol.— Dionysios,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrooious^ractioe.  ^'Snpplicia, 

IS.  qiuB  (UberUttr  hostibns  victis." 

■*  Plutarch  in  Fab.  Manm.  o.  84.  "*  Eatropins,  II. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OGULNIAN  LAW  TO  THE 
LANDING  OF  PYRRHUS  IN  ITALY-fiECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM— DICTA- 
TORSHIP OP  Q.  HORTENSIUS— HORTENSIAN  AND  ILENIAN  LAWS.  — FE03C 
A.  U.  C.  454  TO  474. 


'^  Clearly  a  difficult  point  for  government,  that  of  dealing  with  these  masses ;— if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  or  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  aoddental 
crotchets,  saperfldalitieB,  and  bettings  of  the  wind."— Oasltls,  Hist  of  French  Revolation, 
VoL  1.  p.  48.  

There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chan  ibr  tha  www  ^^U»  **  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 
ma« interiMi atate of  catastroohe ;  and  it  is  only  hecause  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 
much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  douhts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith* 
fully  to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 
TbeMehan  wan  to  ^^  ®^^  ^^  *  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 
riar^thar'S?J!>!Sr  Dortaut,  aud  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regaros  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  powers  of  the'  magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Oc^- 
nian  law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  uiw, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  poHtipal. 
In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
MMd  partly  b  ^'*^  ^^'  ^^  ^°^  meutiou  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity  ma, 
t^aeaniiyanS  u.  c.  454),  and  of  two  ycars*  of  pestilence  (469  and  461).  We 
'^'  also  read  of  prosecutions  by  the  sediles  in  three  several  years  for 

»  livy,  X  n.  11.  ■  Livy,  X,  »1,  47. 
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▼iolatioDS  of  the  Licinian  law^  (456,  458,  461);  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  wluch  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt^  (358).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  LWy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  me'ntion  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  441.*  And  the  ai^ument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (398  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  secopd  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  u£quians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hemican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year  &»0oerfmch. 

following,  and  of  the  Marsians  m  452,  must  have  added  greatly  ^"J^*^'*^^^^* 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  •<«'"°~p'**~ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora ; 
the  remainder  would  l^  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  m  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable  ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ou  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoved  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  unpeacned  by  the  sediles 
and  heavily  fined;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  alwavs  impossible  for  a  powerful  man^  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape  ' 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  pvtiybyOMaootiinMd 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  '"* 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.    A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

•  liTy,  X.  18,  28,  47.  •  livy,  VII.  16,  28.  ..  ,  _« 
«  livy,  X.  28.                                                        '  Afl  in  the  case  of  L.  Poetnminfl,  which  will 

*  livy,  IX.  28.  be  noUoed  hereafter.— Bee  Livy,  X.  40. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  450,  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowmg.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  456  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  mat  campaign  of 
450|  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  preceding 
year  there  had  been  a  levy*  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  the  legions  were  more 
tiian  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remam  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe  ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*®  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
obKurity  oftiM  hirtorr  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
21mpp^»u  ^*Si  ^*ve  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
popokrcMM.  tated  against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papiiius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period  ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator,     we  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

"  Livv,  X.  81.     **  Senatas— deleotnm  omniB  edition  of  EoBebiiu:  from  the  anonvmoaB  Fasti, 

ffeneris  Aominum  haberi  juBsit,  nee  ingenui  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Noris  from  a  mann- 

do  aut  jnniores  sacramento  adaoti,  sed  seniomm  script  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  re- 

etlam  cohortes  factaa,  libertinique  oentoriati.^'  printed  by  OrsBvios  in  his  great  GoUeodon  of 

*  App.  Claudius'  army  was  kept  in  Etruria  Koman  antiquities.  Vol.  XI.  p.  865,  and,  laatlr, 
during  the  winter  of  468.--Livy,  X.  26.  The  from  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 
army  of  M.  Atilius  wintered  near  Intenunna,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  published  also  by  Gravins  in 
the  Xdris,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.  The  two  last  Faati 
kept  out  in  the  country  of  Vescia  tiurough  the  tAve  only  the  oognomina  of  the  consuls,  and  this 
winter  of  461.— Livy,  X.  89, 46.  u  too  often  the  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  alao ; 

*  livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  such  as  they 
"  From  Cassiodorus,  ftx>m  what  are  called    are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  authority  tor  th« 

the  Fasti  Biouli,  published  by  SoaUger  in  his    consuls  of  this  dark  period. 
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pennU  lohm,  was  most  lealoiB  in  his  opposition  to  the  demandiB  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  PajNiius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claio^ 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  ,  ^^ 
Ihe  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  wm  Ani£*cC 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he  "** 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
leceived  the  fuU  Roman  franclnse,^'  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
Hia  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteneas  of  his  oharaoter,  not  unlike  tint  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combmed, 
aa  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrenoe  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribme  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribnneship**  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patrickns,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  h<dding 
the  eomitia  as  inteirex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rias compelled  the  curiiB  to  ntify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  £idl ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  oomititf» 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title  ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.'^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

Hb  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,"  that  with  the  Sabines.  Borne  aid  given  by  them  to  m.  ecnq^g^  oruMSik 
their  kinsmen*  the  Sanmites,  afibrded  the  Romlms  a  pretext  for  ^*^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  centuiy  and  a. 
l^alf.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  ow 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the"  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  it  was  an  extensive  and  populous* 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
q£  the  Yestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  <n1**  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
<rf  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
liad  increased  its  wealth,  had  ako  made  its  people  nnwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  accordmg  to  the  old  hbtorian,  FaUus 
Pictor,"  first  im^e  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
Qver  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and. 
he  declared  of  hhaself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :  "  1 

■  This  Appears  Arom  the  speeeh  of  Cicero,  pro  *  liinr,  Emtom.  XI.  Anetor,  de  Virie  lUostr. 

SoUA,  7,  §  2S ;  bat  we  have  no  iofonnatioii,  I  oe-  in  M\  dur.  l)ontRt. 

lieve,  ae  to  the  partioaUr  town  from  whioh  he  **  Strabo,  V.  8,  }  1,  p.  228. 

oune.  ^  Stnibo,  V.  8,  |  1,  p.  228.    This  oontrasta- 

>*  Cicero,  Brntas,  14,  $  55.  stnuoffely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicity 

*•  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  11,  that  Appius  and  flrugrality:  **hano  vitam  vcteres  olim  te- 

ClAudiua  was  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu^re  Sabini,^*  &o.    But,  possibly,  Strabo  did 

breaking  out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  ffive  Fabius'  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

as  ^iebnhr  observes,  Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  Sa* 

terrez  three  several  times,  as  appears  fi^m  the  bines  only^  but  of  them  and  the  Samnites  to- 

inBcription  recording  the  principd  dignities  and  gether,  oaihng  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  oom- 

actions  of  his  life,  OreUi,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  or  "  Sabellians,"  a  term  by  which 

cazmot  tell  in  which  of  his  three  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  Liv}-,  X.  19.    Fabius 

circiunstanoe  noticed  by  Cicero   took  plaoe.  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  the  period  of  Cu- 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  second  oon-  rius^  cousulsliip,  when  he  conquered  both  the 

■nlship  in  457,  he  eamestiy  endeavored  to  get  Samnites  and  Sabines,  and  made  the  speedh 

Q«  Fabius  elected  with  himself,  in  order  to  ez-  reported  in  the  text.    But  that  speech  is  espe- 

clode  a  plebeian,  Livy,  X.  15 ;  but  this  must  not  cially  referred  bv  the  author  of  the  work  "  de 

bo    ooniounded  with  Cicero's  stoiy ;   it   only  Viris  Illustribns"  to  the  Samnite  conquests  of 

sbowa  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  Curius,  and  not  to  his  successes  against  the  Sa- 

be  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  of  restoring  bines.* 
tbe  old  ascendency  of  the  patncians. 
23 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  bave  been  left  a  wflder* 
ness,  had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  havD  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged'*  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  recdve  the  cituenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded.** 
Ht  brian  farmud  m  triumphed  twicc  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
•v^^^^^'  a  far  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could   be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Eome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citisens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  ffo  f&r  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  tne  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,**  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  *had  been  allowed,  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,*'  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  tam- 
ing his  Samnite  conquest^  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldierB.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  avaiktble  for  the  relief  of  the  national  dbtress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
.agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  fomilies,  no 
wkoiNMhiipifadpai  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
^tvi'^^  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.    The 

ancestom  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  tne  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipjio  was  likely  to  entertain 
.the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Marica, 
nearty  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  affainst  the  measures 
•of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  fathers  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  had 

"  Paterooloa,  1. 14.    **Sabmia  sine  snffiraglo  firom  deBtructioiii  whioh  is  the  meaniDg  of  Ea- 

■data  oivitoa.**  bricina^  words ;  and  therefore  Niebuhr  thinks 

"  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  BnSnns' 

*"  A  more  detailed  aooouut  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Levinna  hy 

•dnot  of  Postumius  in  his  oonsnlship  is  nven  in  Pyrrhns. 

«  sabsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  fiis  trial  "  **  Qnatema  dena  igri  jugera  viritim  populo 
and  fine  took  plaoe,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."  Auctor  de  Viris  Illustribus. — IT. 
when  Curios  and  r.  Cornelius  Buflnns  were  Curius.  But  these  fourteen  jugera  must  be  nn- 
4)onsuls.  derstood  of  two  separate  agrarian  laws,  the  one 
-"  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 
well-known  stonr  of  Fabricius  votinff  for  Bufi-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  consulship,  af- 
Aus  at  the  consular  comida.  because  "he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.  It  is  not  ex- 
.father  be  robbed  than  sold  as  a  slave,''  in  the  pressly  stated  that  this  nnt  sllotment  was  ve- 
first  consulship  of  Bufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemenUy  opposed ;  but  the  fragment  ftt>m  Ap- 
Mi.  See  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai's  Scrip-  plan,  prestoved  by  Suidas,  ana  quoted  below, 
tor.  Veter.  Collect.  Dion.  XLL,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 
compared  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 
Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  66^  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  od  account  of  his  agrarian  law.  It  may  be, 
same  circumstance.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  undoi^  however,  that  he  slso  brought  forward  some  or 
stand  how,  in  either  of  Bufinus'  oousulshipa,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  conceded 
the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocraoy.  and  which  were  contained 
that  great  militaiy  skill  was  needed  to  save  her  In  the  Hortensian  laws. 
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flbown  on  a  former  occaaon"  that  he  might  be  moved  hj  the  reproaches  of  hb 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Cnrius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  perform^  them.  And  the  ■«•<•  2  fmtun,  Th* 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  ''~*"  whf— «i. 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  aecide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fate  of  TL  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  iA««pK»Mdfcrothw 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  SfflS^Si.  teS 
80  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  '•■»^'«- 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  hbtory ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.**  Some  of  the  tribunes'*  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thou^rht  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joine<f  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people"  rose  witn  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  onlv  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.**    Even  then,  if  Zonaias  may  be  trusted,  the 


*"  When  he  only  reftised  to  violate  the  Li- 
dnian  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  conanla, 
beoaoae  lie  himaelf  would  have  oeen  one  of  them. 
Otherwiee  he  is  represented  ae  sa^ng  that  he 
would  have  oomphed  with  the  wishes  of  the 
patridans,  and  have  broken  th^law. — ^Livy,  X. 

**  Acrrtfry  xarit  ^X»v  if  irDf  dwtro  vfmv  X9y4Smf 
vA99»(  AcmffofflMv,  hi  wdvra  ri  tfya  hufioi.  k^ 

This  is  a  quotaUon  made  firom  Appian  bySui- 
das.  and  is  to  be  found  in  Suidas'  leneon.  in  ^Xof, 
or  in  Schwdghauser's  Appian,  Samnitio.  £z- 
triMst.  V. 

*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been 
reoordedf  in  wnion  he  said.  "  that  the  man  must 
be  amisohieTous  dtizen  who  was  not  contented 
with  seven  jugera  of  land."— Pliny,  Hist  Na- 
tor.  XVIII.  1 18.  £d.  Sillig.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some 
violent  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  who 
thought  that  Curius*  sffranan  law  did  not  go 
Ihr  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  staters 
donudns  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro- 
prietors, without  allowing  any  portion  to  be 
occupied  in  great  masses  as  at  present. — Apo- 
thegm, p.  IMu  E.    But  Valerius  Mazimus  trans- 


fers the  speech  to  Curius*  second  consulship, 
and  makes  it  accompanv  his  refhsal  of  an  un- 
usually large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
ate proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  |  5. 
Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 
tegemat  IV.  8,  }  13.  It  might  also  have  been 
spoken  against  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts  of 
domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 
an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  property,  but 
wished  to  occupy  whole  aistricts.  8o  impossi- 
ble is  it  to  see  our  way  in  the  histoi^  of  a  pe- 
riod where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 
gre, but  also  at  variance  with  one  another. 

— Zonaras,  VIII.  8.  The  words  tUvvyvfiiwm 
rSv  hfidpx»9  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 
of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 
Mai  has  printed  in  such  astate  as  to  be  in  many 
parts  Absolutely  unintelliffiblo. — Fragm.  XLII. 
"  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 
ftagment  of  Dion  Cassius  just  noticea :  rtXtwAv 
Tts  oZw  9U*  iBe\6¥Tuv  r&w  ivvarHv  mXX^  wXdm 
r0v  ir«r'  ifx^C  iXwioBfrmv  vftciv  i^vMf  «»nfX- 

"  Livy,  Epitom.  XL 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,*  per- 
haps some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  ezbtmg  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Hortensius*^  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
Th«T«i.  bt«whtimek  plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 
Mi^  tiST^i^  <'^6  yew  332 ;"  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
^*^  cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,""  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the  city;  and  m  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probab^  by 
solemn  oathsi  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,**  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
ThabDNvUMt.  ^^  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 
jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  3d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled*^  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae**  or  weekly  market  days  which  bad  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  ^  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  tbe  Fonmi,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  bdooged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  fiomitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribe*  in  the  Fomrn 
Th«ir|iiiiiUT«pow«or  was  fullv  established ;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
lb.  tri&s  «M.bbiMd.  ijrought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

•  Zonaras,  VTII.  2.  ■•  The  statemont  in  the  text  follows  Niebuhr, 

•  Livy,  £pitom.  XI.  Pliny,  Histor.  Natnr.  who,  as  is  well  known,  supposed  that  the  Hor- 
XVI.  $  37.    £d.  Sillig.  tensian  laws  differed  from  the  Pnblilian,  inas- 

"  Livy^V.  42.  much  as  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

•  "  Q.  Hortensius,  dictator,  cum  plebs  seces-  cnriie,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  of 
sisset  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esculeto  tulit.  ut  the  senate.  The  tribes  in  the  Forum  and  the 
quod  ea  jussissct  omnes  Quirites  teneret.^^ —  senate  were  thus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equalitv; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  §  87.    Ed.  Sillig.  neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactments  of  the 

**  This  is  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  other ;  and  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  upon  both 

ecanty  notices  ofthese  events,  which  alone  have  alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    But  as  the  abolition  of  laws;  for  '^senotus  consultum  leffis  vioem  ob- 

debts  was  the  main  thing  required  by  the  peo-  tinet"  (Gains.  Institut.  1. 8  4) »  »n«  by  the  Hor- 

ple,  and  as  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius,  above  tensian  law,  "  plebiscitalegibus  exieauatasunt.^^ 

referred  to,  spealu  of  the  people  having  their  (Gaius,  Instit.  I.  $  8.)     It  may  be  doubted 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  tlie  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 

Bist  upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  definitely  settled ;  although  one  point 

lition  of  debts  carried  once*  before  in  the  dis-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

turbances  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  mucb  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 

conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  franchise  of  Soman  dUzena. — 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  regard  to  Li\7,  XXXVIII.  86. 

Ae  agrarian  law,  it  may  have  been  passed  two        "  Macrobius,  Satumal.  T.  16.    The  reason  as- 

cnr  three  years  earlier ;  out  from  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enactment  of  the 

already  quoted  (Auctor  de  Viris  Illustribns,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 

M*.  Curio),  "  that  Curius  granted  fourteen  juge-  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  citizena 

ra  to  each  citizen,"  it  is  clear  that  an  agrarian  law  from  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Borne  on 

proposed  by  him  must  have  been  earned  at  Bome  the  market  days,  wished  to  Be  able  to  settle 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  thia 

tfhip  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  could  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  prsetor^s  court, 

tbusbe  numbered  amongst  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patrician  usage,  the 

as  belonging  to  the  measures  which  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  consequently 

at  this  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede  tlie  court  did  not  sit. 
to  them. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  rfemainea  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
witb  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  ofall  particu-  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  betmng  the  name  of 
Maenian,**  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Msenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  ramily,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
curiae  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all  *,  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  vet  we  know  full  well 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  verv  far  m>m  becoming  hence- 
forward a  democracy.  To  us,  mdeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  most  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  hbtory  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  whewcompared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments^ 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  exc^t  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
Judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  ^y^^itfikaTa  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,"  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

**  WhAt  wo  know  of  the  HiBnUn  law  oomes  oeaaed  to  be  exdnflively  a  patrician  iisscmblj. 

chiefly  from  a  passage  of  Ocero  (BmtaSj  0.  This  view  would  coincide  with  Niebahr^s  dis- 

14,   S  55)t  ^^  wnich  ne  says  of  M\  CaniiB|  tinction  between  the  Publilian  and  Horteoaian 

that  he  "patres  ante  auctores  fieri  coe«^erit  Uwb.  When  the  former  were  passed,  the  coria 

quod  ftiit  permagnnm,  nondum  leffe  Mienii  were  still  an  efficient  body,  and  the  term  **  pa- 

latA.*'    livy  mast  ollade  also  to  this  law,  when  tres'^  therefore,  applied  to  them  much  more  than 

he  aa^,  "  hodie — ^prinsqnam  popalus  saflhi-  to  the  senate.    But  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol- 


grium  meat,  in  incertam  oomitionim  eventum  lowed,  the  curie  had  dwindled  away  so  mudi 

patres  auctores  fiunt.**    I.  17.    It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  principal  aasem- 

serred  that  the  power  taken  away  by  the  M»-  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

nian  law  from  the  "patres*'  was  taken  away  law  extended  to  the  senate  what  had  before 

fVom  the  senate  no  less  than  from  the  curia ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  respect 

for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  curia. 

lect  assembly  of  the  patres,  whose  great  assem-  "  See  Hugo,  Gesohichte  des  Horn.  BcK^hta,  p. 

bly  was  the  comitia  cnriata.   And  j^^uallv  the  889.    (9th  Edit.)   The  passage  in  Theophilua  la 

senate  drew  to  itself  both  the  name  ana  the  one  which  I  have  not  verlfled,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

■what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com-  Hugo  professes  to  quote  it  f)uly,  and  I  have  no 

monly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  doubt  of  hia  oorreotness. 
tlie  ottria,  even  although  the  senate  bad  long 
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iMraibeiswtN  imu  uistocnicy,  And  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortenaus,  that  the  de- 
facMdtoHitow.  gyg^  q£  ^gg  senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decrees 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  bindioff  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  wbich 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  boaies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  a 
healthy  and  yifi;of ous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  th^  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitutioa  that 
mixed  character,  parUy  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polylnus  recpg- 
nized  and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  r^^  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  eztmction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  thne 
PitMpKtofAMWMau.  or  four  successive  yeara  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
iioo  agdiMi  lunM.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  tronbles* 
for  Q.  Hbrtensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorahip :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Angos- 
tine"  makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  JBsculapius,  that  althoogfa 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  rictim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysins,'*  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  vir 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  agunst  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
Miiiiii»iniiiintiiii  f  ni&y  bring  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
*»'^«'«*^  faire  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  yeare  461  and  466; 
h^iBrtM,  of  «ka  iri.  that  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissionen  of  police.  These 
•BTiri  eapiuiM.  oflficere  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor.    Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state  ;^ 

"  De  Civitate  Boi,  III.  17.    Au^ostine^s  no-  ^  Festos,  in  "  Sacrtmentom.''   The  appoint- 

tioe  of  the  eeoeeeion  to  the  Janicalam  is  probft-  ment  of  the  "  triamviri  capitaleB**  wan  propceed, 

bly  taken  from  Livy,  and  may  be  given  here,  aa  aocordinf  to  Festal,  by  L.  Papiriua^hoBi  bj 

it  contains  one  or  two  particuJar»  not  mentioned  calla  *'  tnbnne  of  the  commons.'*    One  ciiuiot 

in  any  other  existing  record.    *  *  Post  graves  et  but  saspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  person  oiMct 

lonsas  Roma  seditiones  ad  ultimam  plebs  in  was  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  wMpraiprinw 

Janicolnm  hottile  diremptUme  secesserat :  oujns  year  462  (livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoiot- 

mali  tarn  dira  calamitas  erat,  ut  eius  rei  caosA  ment  would  ooindde  with  the  year  wben  tbe 

quod  in  extremis  i>ericulis  fieri  solebat,  dictator  i>lague  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  depot*- 

crearetur  Hortensius :   qui  plebe  revocatA  in  tion  was  sent  to  Epidanrus  to  invite  M*^]^^ 

eodem  magistratu  expiravit,  quod  nulli  diet*-  to  Rome.    Yarro,  de  L.  L.  V.  81.    Ed.  Mullor* 

tori  ante  contigerat.**  Pomponius.  de  Origine  Juris,  Dig»t  I.   ?»*• 

»Ch.  89.  Pragm.     IMonys.  apnd  Malum.  11.8  89.    livy,  XXV.  1.  XXXll.  M.   Vtlanw 

Bcriptor.  Veter.    Vatdan.  Collect  Vol.  II.  p.  Maximus,  V.  4.  $  7. 

601.  Etymologioon  Magn.  in  Man.   SeeQsnntf, 

*  Livy  Epitome,  XI.  PoL  Antiq.  of  Oreeoe,  S 187. 
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to  try  by  summary  process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  wbo  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  cany  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  maeistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creaUon  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 

person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  xh»  w^m* h- 

quence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  «f  ^**^>*^t*«- 
ularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  thb  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  vear  461  gave  a  return  of  262,822  Roman  citizens  ;^  that  of 
the  year  466,  notwithstandmg  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  artwi  •#  ik«  mam 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  >**u*i»<m- 
10,000^  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  8a- 
bines,  and  their  conseouent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464 : 
for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  onlv  those  citizens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffii^. 

Amount  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  atoiy  ^  l.  -  • , 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  ^'^^^ 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
omment  would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  foroearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  ^ppius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  &e  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;^  and  as 
Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
memben  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  agam  in  400,  and 
had  acquirea  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearinff  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  milttary  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  wad  delayed  tOl  the  campai^  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri* 
nmphantly,  the  popukuity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius  was  asndn  chosen  consul  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  migl^ 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
afterwards ;  so  that  hb  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  ^j^mJ^  ^  <>^ 
of  a  mischievous  madman.  His  first  act*  was  to  insist  on  having 
Sfiiwniiim  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  against  this 
arrcj^ce,  yet  the  nolnlity  and  powerful  mterest  of  Postumius  prevail^,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levymg  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year;. 

•Livy,X.47.  •Iivy,X.46. 

•  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  «•  DionysinB,  XVL  16. 

«•  8m  Chftp.  XUL  of  Us  history,  note  48. 
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ample  Us  wi.  ^^  ^  Samnites  weTO  80  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
^  JEuiaf  u,  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabias  Gorges  atiJI  commanded  an  army 
in  Sammnm  as  proconsuL  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  }iad  become  the  ocoupier  of  a  ku^  tract  of  the  teiri- 
tory  conquered  from  the  Samnites  ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  eanly  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand^^  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  cperations  against  the  ene- 
Bi»  kthcriM  «9WM*  ^Jp  ^  pride  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabhis  Gorges 
Q.r«biii40ai«»«.       ^Qg  gfj}]^  ]^  ^3  l^ye  geen,  commanding  an  armjin  Samnium  as 

Consul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium,  which,  though  taken  and 
t  by  the  Romans  two  yeais  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  oniering  him  to  with- 
draw from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  ccniBul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate^ 
not  for  the  senate  to  mctate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  anmes,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  hotne. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  agdn  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co* 
Ht  Mwnpbi  in  ipito  of  ™"^^"*»**  ^^^  scveral  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
thS  jptohSto  of  Am  |)ost  of  Yenusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appomt  him  one  of  the  commis* 
sioners"^  for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settkment.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,*^  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusaL 

For  such  a  course  of  'outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  be 
ibbiiM  MdkMTOy  ^^i^t  out  of  office,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
*°^  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  wmch  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  500,000  ases,"  yet  it  was  but  sm^l  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
GredL  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  king 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand"  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operations.     Postu- 

*»  BionyBiuB,  XVI.  16.    livy,  Epitome.  of  Portumius'  fieoond  oonsulflhip,  X.  87.    Bnt 

*•  DionyBius,  XVI.  1$.  it  BgretB  on  every  account  better  with  his  third 

•  DionysiuB,  XVI.  17.  consulship,  of  which  it  is  related  by  Dionysiiu. 

••  Dionyaius,  XVI.  17.  "  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

M  Dionys.  XVI.  18.    Livy  relates  this  stoiy  "  Thueydides,  V.  68. 
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s,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  possessioDS^  would  probably  have  tnany  wealtb^ 
clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fi&a  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  ruined  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  hur  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
ttfterwards,  iii  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  partiouUirs  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re* 
markabl^  is  the  embassy  sent  to  Oreece  hi  the  year  462,  to  invite  , 

the  god  JBsculapius  to  Rome,  in'brder  that  hemigfat  put  a  stop  to  ^ra^faXi  a«% 
the  plague  whicn  had  then  been  iragbg  for  three  years.  The  head  -*'«''**«****»•• 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  OgulniuB,*^the  proposer  of  the  law  if  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who 
more  reoently,  as  ourule  eedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  5g-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ./fisculapius,  and  en* 
treated  permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship..  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  SIcyon,"  Athens, 
Pergamus,  and  Cjrrene.  Accordinglv*  one  of  the  snipes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea«shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  JSsculaphis  was  said  to  have  gone  to  l%cyo«i,**  when  his  worship  was 
hitrodveed  theire ;  and  the  Romans,  iustmeted  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rotne  in  tiie  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antiuro,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,''  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precinet  of  the  temple  of  .^Ssc^Iaphis,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antinm  idso,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  a^n  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  ^sculapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  tu  aton  not  impte. 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,"  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ^^ 
ac4iounted  sacred  to  .^sculapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtamed  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  b  very  possible  tnat  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  Mat«i  ioowms*  of 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  S^'t^JySTSJilJ 
annatists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  ^  ^^**°"^ 
Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  6re€k  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  i-emonstrance 

■«  ValerinB  ICaximiu,  L  8.  Anotov  "  de  Viris  "  As  firen  by  VfilDriTiB  Maximns,  1. 8,  by  the 

JUnatribiiB,"  in  **  .fiBonlap.  Bom.  adveot."  author  "  de  Vina  lUustribas,*^  and  above  all  bj 

••  Panaanias,  H.  10,  S6.  Ovid,  Metamorphos.  XV.  682,  &o. 

*  « *-  n.  1ft.  »  Panaaniaa,  U.  28. 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetee  against  thepiracies  of  the  Ant&tiaiis,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  "We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  tii^o  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  thaf  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  to  be 
the  kuismen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  .^Escu- 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  {^ods  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  ezistinff  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  oomi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,**  Pythaf;oras  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquamted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  yean  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
itbMMMi  iMi*  BMat  ^"*®  unavoidably  intermuc  with  <Mie  another ;  when  the  greatest 
Mnr  to  dMoibTaL'  prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
tetonid  tSLm  of  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Italian  states 
^^*'  against  Rome.    We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 

upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  ]dng  who  had  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  ^d  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  IXXV. 

STATE   OF  THE  EAST— EINGDOMB   OF  ALEXANDER'S  8TJ0CES80BS-BICILY- 
OSEECE-EIKODOM  OF  EPIBUS,  AND  EABLY  FORTUNES  OF  PrBRHUS. 


**  When  he  was  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and  for  St  oame  up  fbnr  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heayen/'-^AHixL  YIII.  8. 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed,  sa]rs  Polybius/  the  first 
revivsl  of  the  Acbsean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
•  i«i!S!!li27!!!!dta  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nioator,  and  of  Ptolemy 
orMiuhktory.         Ccraunus.    The  same  period  was  also  inarked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

*  Plinr,  Histor.  NatoraL  XXXIV.  (  26.  Ed^  bly  oonsnlted  after  their  disaster  at  the  pass  of 

Silliff.    These  statnes  were  setup  "beilo  Sam-  Candinm,  as  they  did  afterwards  after  the  da- 

niti/'  probably  in  the  second  war;  and  were  featatCann^.    liTy,  XXII.  57. 

erected  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  the  command  of  the  '  Polybius,  II.  41.    Some  explanation  may 

Delphian  orade,  which  the  Bomaos  hsd  prob*-  perhaps  be  required  of  the  length  of  tiiis  ehap- 
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the  Gauls  bto  Greece  and  Asia,  thdr  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  their 
eetablishment  m  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  from  tlvem  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  eyents  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain, 
m  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years*  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  or  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  BiiwiMimn  ii-iiiirt 
chia*  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  ViJU^i^rSSi 
than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  Just  before  destroyed  the  king-  •'"*»**«^ 
dom  of  Lysunachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fiftjrvears'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander^  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;*  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thradan  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,'  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  rhiladel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  E^pt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  deatn,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  oi  Seleucus^ 
and  had  been  treated  b^  him  wiUi  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu* 
cus'  vast  kinj^om,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  m- 
herited  by  his  son  Antiochus  ;*  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years^  his  old  ally  and  his  protector  in  his  ut« 
most  need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  ^^^  ^  ««fL». 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  p*  "i>»  <^Bk7pt. 
em  V  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  "**  '^  ^'"^ 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  Effypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  con<]uests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  ower  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Esypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene,*  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  .fmd»  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

ter,  devoted  as  it  is  to  matters  not  direotiT  oca-  and  immortal  names,  on  whieh  we  oan  soaroely 

nected  with  the  Soman  history  of  the  fifth  oen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 

tary  of  Borne.    Bat  it  is  impossible  to  forget  *  Alexander  died  Olvmp.  114-1-9,  b.  o.  828. 

that  all  the  coantries  here  spoken  of  will  suo-  Selenons  was  mniderea  CHymp.  1944,  b.  o.  880. 

cesaively  become  parts  of  the  Soman  empire ;  See  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenioi. 

the  wars  in  whicn  they  were  engaged  with  ■  Appian,  Syriao.  69.   Porphyry,  apnd  Ease- 

Bome  will  hereafter  olaim  our  attention,  and  binm,  Chronio.  p.  68.  Bd.  Soaliger. 

therefore  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  Bynao.  68. 

those  wars  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  •  Ptolemv  deraanas  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

•abject.    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  Earydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater ; 

em  empire  ftom  the  western  was  prodactive  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  was  hu  son  by  Berenice. 

the  most  important  conseqaenoes;  and  this  dis-  Porphyry,  apnd  Enseb.  p.  68.    Pansanias,  I.  6. 

tinctness  arose  ft-om  the  spread  of  the  Greek  "  Memnon  apnd  Photiam,  p.  986,  Ed.  Bek- 

lanffnage  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

and  I^pt,  by  Alexander's  oonqaests,  and  the  ^  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Larns,  died  jost 

establishment  of  his  sacoessive  kingdoms.    As  ibrty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

for  the  notices  of  Greece  itself^  or  Sparta,  of  whose  actions  he  and  Aristobnlos  were  the 

Thebes,  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  anthentio  historians.     Em 

the  same  jostiflcation ;  bat  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Olymp.  184-8,  b.  Oi  888. 

may  be  foii^yen,  as  an  almost  involuntary  tribh-  ■  Diodorua,  XVIil.  91.    . 

'nte  of  res|Mct  and  affection  to  old  assooiatiooa  *  Ptolemy  redaoed  the  sevecal  petty  kliigs  of 
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dominion  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  yaHej  of  the  Oitmtes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Ccele-Syria,''  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seleu- 
cus,  was  by  fisir  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compaet  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander's  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
Th«  OfMk  domiBiMi  ^^^^  ^^  Persia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
w«  B£*«kiihM  bjr  Poms  and  bis  campaign  in  India.  That  his  conquests  could  not 
have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy  hb 
unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  m  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  prov- 
inces. 

This  contmuance  of  the  Mac^onian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
TfaitwMowiB  pwti  ^^^s^"*'  ^  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.  He  made  a 
tohk?!!!ditet«^i|>oUey  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,"  satrap  of  Persia; 
but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians.*'  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces'' 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  ha^  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals-. 

Th\|s  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  JSgean  to  the  Indus, 
sprMd  of  tha  OfMk  &i^d  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
F2ffii«!|^o?*oiI5  of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
«ttM>itiA«is.  here  and  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.    The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empir^  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication*  between  the 

the  island,  and  made  faimaelf  master  of  it,  pointed  to  be  aatrapa  over  each,  in  Justin,  XIII. 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.  o.    812.     [Diodorua,  XIX.  4,  and  Diodonia,  aVUI.  8,  89.  There  is  scarce- 

79.]    He  afterwards  lost  it,  in  consequence  of  I7  a  single  Asiatic  name  on  the  list ;  only  Ox- 

his  great  naval  defeat  by  Demetrius  near  Sala-  vartes,  Uie  £ither  of  Rozana,  Alexander's  oueen, 

mis.  Olymp.  118-2  [Diodorus^  XX.  681.  and  bad  the  country  of  Paropaniisadie ;  and  Porua 

iinally  leeovered  it  after  the  victory  of  Ipeus.  and  Taxilaa  retained  for  a  time  their  govern- 

[Flutareh,  Demetr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus. 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  ■  Arrian,  de  Expedit.    Aloxand.  VL  80. 

"  See  the  account  of  the  divialon  of  the  *  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

proviiiOM|an4  of  the  Maoftdonian  generals  ap-  ^  Aniao,  VII.  6, 11. 
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natiyes  of  different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  ffovem- 
meat,  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  wHs  Qreek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  T%ris»  and  many 
other  places  biiilt  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  Uke  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,^  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
languafire  and  institutions  of  GrMce,  and  retained  the  impression  ^  ,  Ait*  «m  looii 
through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  J^^^^^^ 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  **'''*^,i?^,.^''* 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly ;  and  the  connection  of  these  ^"^"'^ 
countries  with  Greece  was  finaUy  broken  about  thirty  ^ears  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  ArsacidsB.'*  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus'^  in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  mmute  examination  of  those  countries  ,q^^  ^^  ^^^ 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  ^^hu  t^Z^ 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  notnmg  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  i^pt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstandmg  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  peo|4e,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distmct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th  Olympiad'  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipsetes'*  or  Zibaetes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

»  Appiim,  Syriao.  B7.  Id.  Vol.  III.  under  the  year  b.  o.  250,  a.  u.  c. 

*  Krlvpa  rdv  ^cri  TftrniXi^w  nXmnHvrmv  'Ap-  404. 

ydu¥  KOTd  ^rfffiv  'Io9f.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One  »  IUfiMit<7r«4  {H  Ninii*)  w^unv  'EXXvy/vi  kut^ 

fihoald  not  pay  much  regard  to  auch  a  story,  ri^  h^&ynctv  rhv  ^A)u(dvSpovy  fvXaKijs  Ivcxcv  t&v 

irere  there  not  other  groonda  for  believing  thai  9WK9pa6vTt§9  ahtji  Bap0dpt*v.    rolybiu^,  X.  27. 

the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  p<>riod  had  settled. on  ^  He  reigned  from  886  a.  o.  to  278,  and  was 

tho  coasts  of  Cilida.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.    His  fiither  Bas  was  born  in  897 

xnent  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.   Memnon  apnd  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Knaebias,  and  copied  by  Eosebins  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

ander  Polyhistor  or  AbvdenuSj  that  Senna-  This  refbrenoe  may  perhaps  require  ezplana- 
cherib  was  called  down  from  Nmeveh  bv  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Photios,  who  was  pat- 
news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Cilida,  which  he  riarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  ofthe 
repelled  after  a  ver^  hard-foaght  battle.  Com-  ninth  century,  has  left  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Niebuhr^s  Klome  Sohrifton,  p.  208.  Might  raisonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 
oot  the  sons  of  Javan,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  books  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
Bold  Israelitish  captives  at  a  much  earlier  period  In  this  work,  which  he  called  hb  library,  there 
(Joel  ill.  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  ulician  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
costst  as  well  as  the  more  remote  inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost  to 
Greece  itself!  us ;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  iti  an  ab&tract 

**  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  a  250.  This  was  In  the  of  a  history  ofHeradca  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antioohus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XLI.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
-wlio  makes  a  mistake,  however,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  bmt  which  cannot  be 
and  Arrian,  Parthic.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  £d.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  earlv  Bo- 
Sekker.    See  also  Tpies  Clinton,  Fasti  Helleu-  man  emperon.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  Mem- 
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tuamiem  <dmikni^  seveoty,  reigidng  over  the  Bithynians.  His  father  had  seen  the 
^^^  torrent  of  ^ezander's  mvasion  pass  by  him  wiihoat  toudung  his 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  AsLa,  the  Bithymaa 
prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assi^ed  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus ; 
but  the  Bitbynian  pnnces  held  their  ground  against  bun,  and  still  continned  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominioos 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipcetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  jie  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus*  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
GipiiMioeb  >ad  iti  di.  ^^^^^  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  th«» 
T^^^J^Sm^^  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.     The  govem- 
**  *"  ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,"  the  son 

of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  agunst  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadoda  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  reiffn  of  Phiftp 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  betwera 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagoma  he 
placed  what  he  calu  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia.**  But  while  the  southern  part  of  thdr  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  ori^nal  dominion ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called**  by  Diodoms, 
"  king,  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  tiie  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  kinff,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gean ;  and' 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  L3rsimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.**  His  son,  MiUiridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption"  of  tbe  Oaub 
and  their  settiements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediatelv  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  hi&  son  Ariobarzanes. 

non  WHS  often  led  to  notioe  the  neighboring  pian,  Mithridat.  9,  112,  mBkes  Hithiidatas  to 
kinga  of  Bithynia,  and  thui  we  are  enabled  to  nave  been  descended  from  Bariua  himaelt  We 
give  the  saoceeaion  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Aiiobananes  in  either  of 
of  those  obscare  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  oonspiraton  against  Smeidas 
chance  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
ancient  historv  fh>m  oblivion,  while  it  has  at-  "  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mlthridatw 
tcrlv  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    Bat  Pho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadoda  and  Lyoaonia. 
tins^  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  PenplQi  of 
shows  what  treasores  of  Greek  literatane  were  the  Eaxine  ascribed  to  Manuanns  of  Herades 
then  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  liDn.  p.  78),  it  ia  aaid  that  tbe 
course  of  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadocians  were  called  by  some  White  Syr- 
irrecoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  iaxiS|  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padoda  extend  as  flu-  as  the  coast  of  the  Koxine 
was  fiir  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  oon-  **  Biodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  *  Biodorus,  XX.  111. 
*  Herodot  I.  72,  76,  compared  with  V.  49.  "  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  280.  £d.  Bak- 
«"  Polybius,  V.  48.   IModorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,"  to  whom  Diodorus  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
ffiyes  the  tide  of  king.  Like  eyeiy  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathes  ventured  to  dispute  tne  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  ret«n  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  hare  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,"  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  hhn  ,*  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  &e  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge*  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  bj 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigoaus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  eng^ed  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived '  some  improve-  xntb*  Ad^tk  gortm- 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  STlStJtol^IwJiS 
receive  the  blessmgs  of  just  and  good  government ;  and  in  this  re-  <««-»'•  ■^«»"«i*- 
spect,  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unprmcipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  f^  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  somS  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  wi&ys  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  orainary  occasions.  "  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,**  "arises  from  six  sources :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  kjs  satrapy ;  from  his  domains ;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufactming  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin**  as  it  miffht  suit  his  purposes. 

But  fac  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^ 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  tiMooMitorA^  is. 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the  *"' 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

^  Diodonifl,  ZXXI.  Ezoerot  Photii.  »  lart  ii  din  t(  rOv  wfoeSi^v '  ivd  y9f,  i«4  rdy 

"  Diodorus,  XXXh   apnd    PhoUnm,   and  h  r$  x^Pf  '''«»  ywo^iwttwy  <i*d  iftwofiwv,  ivi  r«- 

XVIII.  16.  Adv,  dvd  povKii^dTmv,  M  rdv  MXXmv.    CSoonomio. 

"  DiodoruB,  XXXI.  apad  Phot  II.  1 

"*  See  the  article  on  this  subject  in  Niebnhr^a  "  txtn  9i,1iiw^Hh  iXXw^  hiKg^XeuSv  rt  koI 

Eleine  Scfariften,  p.  412,  and  another  by  Mr.  x**9^^(''^  rpovayopnonhti, 

Lewis,  in  the  flnt  yolune  of  the  Philological  "*  np)  rb  vdfuv^a  Xiyv,  toim  kuI  96n  rtfttov  I 

Moseonu  ^wv  mutHov. 
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of  the  Mgeaa  was  covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  ben  ftMnom  fttnn  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only^  bat  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 
The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
Rhode*,  ito  wiM  aiid  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,**  lalysus,  and  Cibmnis. 
^J^S^^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
ofiueitiMM.  uEgospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  capital," 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  buift 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,"*  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  bill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Proto^nes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  imiversally  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  a^nst  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  leas 

florious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  agtunst  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
nights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  me  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens  -^  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  nue  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  gepend 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy.*^  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates''  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  tiiousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  thci  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  that  their 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  strugg^  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 
I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125ih  Olym- 
piad :  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 

T1i«  litotmtar*  of  tbta    *       ,  -  .,  .  .     ,  ,         .  />!  ,  ^^      ^ 

poriodiwAiinoftwboi.  erature  of  this  penod  was  very  volummous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
^^  perished,  that  hardly  a   single  writer  has  escaped  the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  pofidcal  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle/'  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  DicsMur- 

»♦  Thuoydideg,  .VIH.  44.  •  Diodorus,  XX.  82,  88. 

»  Diodorufl,  Xm.  76.  •  Diodorus,  XX.  98. 

^  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  ^  That  it  is  not  Aristotle^B  work  Beema  to  ae 

Politic.  II.  6,  and  Diodoras,  XIX.  46.  certain ;  bat  I  do  not  think  that  it  oan  be  mneiv 

"  Strabo,  XI V^^ p.  652.  653^  rohrtvofiivti  jciX*  later  than  Aristotle^B  age,  for  the  writer  appears 

Mora  Tthf  *EXA^vwv,  is  the  cnaracter  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  atxH 

Hhode»  by  Diodorns,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  hia  aa* 

**  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  trope  in  the  several  provinces,  a^  notion  whWh 
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ehns,  a  scholar  of  Aiistotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastns,  on  the  UypomphY  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might 
haye  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodoros  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  can  be  gleaned  only  Trom  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  rlutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  oi  Affathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Liv^,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  gieii,.  tim  luout 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  on^  !K  JS^Sf]jS5 
suspect,  from  Jiis  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  p«'"«'A«.th«>6«. 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  465,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse« 
qaences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  ccn- 
tory.  Idvy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  tne  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  dn  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particmar  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  aa  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaiffn,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their- 
success,  are  Tost  in  obUvion ;  but  particu&r  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great. 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great. 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  in  Africa  ;^  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparsean> 
islands,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Cassander  -^  above  aU,  when  he  actually  landed  in> 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,*^  m  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite - 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

oertainly  may  have  outlasted  the  life  of  Alexan-  certainly.     Affathodes  reigned  In  all  twenty- 

der  himself,  for  his  generala  for  several  yean  eight  veara.    Bee  Diodoms,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 

professed  to  bo  the  subjeots  of  his  infant  son,  HoescneL 

Dut  which  must  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  ^  Daring  four  years,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

within  a  few  years,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  indusive ;  tnat  is,  during  the  Etruscan 

seveniily  the  Kingly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Sammte 

*  The  beginning  of  Agathocles^  dominion  ia  war. 

placed  by  Biodorus  in  Olymp.  115-4,  which,  ao-  **  In  Olymp.  119-1,  the  lastyear  of  the  second 

oording  to  his  synchronism,  is  the  year  or  the  Bamnite  war.    Biodorus^  XX.  101. 

consulship  of  M.  Foslius  and  L.  Flautius,  and  ^  In  the  180th  Olympiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    Dio- 

of  the  confusions  and  different  systems  of  the  dorns.  XXI.  2.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.     Compare 

Roman  chronology.    It  would  fall  in  Olymp.  also  Iragm.  Vatican,  aXI.  2. 

122-42  or  B.  0. 289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  ^  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  ezpe- 

coincide  with  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  ditiontoGoreyra.   I>iodorus,Jragm.  Hoeschel^ 

and  Q.  Csdicius,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  ^  Diodoros,  XX.  11  64. 
oeeding  consulships,  it   is  impoasible  to  fix 
24 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  sbips^  came  to  bis  relief  at  Syracuse,  whoi 


mm  of  ui«  Mti«M  «f  he  was  blockaded  by  tbe  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 
''  the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.    This  was 

three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Borne,  in  consequence  of  Uie 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentines:* 
apnlied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians, 
ana  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120tJi  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  b  strange  thai 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  ii^nst  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  m  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  esCab* 
lishing  his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,"°  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  wh6  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
DMnetod  itou  of  81.  tho  eud  of  thc  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
2!iu"'*iii!V'3*hh  ^c»  1*^6  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
^*^7«»*  that  of  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
•chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Poly  bins  accused  Timaeus  of  calumniating  him  ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says'*  that  although  in  the  beginnmff  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Auffustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  mdulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,**  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse,  and  had  made  Umself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  offer  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles^ 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  f* 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 
His  son,  Agathocles,*^  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,*'  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 

*  DiodoruB,  XX.  61,    In  Olvrnp.  118*2.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  77,  78. 

•  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  89,  90. 

»  Livy.  IX.  48.  ••  Diodorne  JCXI.  12.    Fngm.  HoescheL 

**  Folybias,  IX.  88.  ■*  Justin,  XXUI.  8.   The  aoooimt  of  tbe  pttV 
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tive  country,  wbilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
old  democracy^*  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  IScetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  militiury  command 
in  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army^  in  the 
field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded 


by  the  tyrant*s  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Msenon,  who  is  said  ft#m<te>iy^ 
in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  '""*''  """^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse 
i^as  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
They  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receiye  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Maenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreignersy 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  aa 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  aceess  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  lost  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  aceoraingly  came  to  Messana,*  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy ;  but  bemg  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  tor  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
mertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con* 
dition  of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  Trnab  la  um  tmni 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias**^  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  «*••'•"»/• 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tanromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  m  the  smaller 
eities.  Hicetas  and  PMntias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories;  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,*^  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
ks  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

ing*  between  Agathocles  and  Ub  family  iBffiTeii  ezpressiona  are,  'Uhmf  hvia  Ini  ^vmivti^mc^ 

by  Justin  with  much  simplioity  and  gooa  feel-  jirpiUXcrai  r^i  rvpavvUos. 

mg,  and  it  is  much  to  hiB  credit  that  he  pre-  ""  Diodonu,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  12,  IS. 

fennad  this  Btoiy  to  the  horrible  and  incredible  "  Diodoroa,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXI.  18.  Po- 

talee  abont  the  lest  days  of  Agathodee  which  lybius,  I.  7. 

Diodoma  haa  copied  apparently  fh>m  Timasna.  "*  Biodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXII.  2, 11. 

••  Diodoma,  Fragm.  Hoeachel  XXI.  12.  *>  Diodoroa,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXUI.  2.  Po> 

^  Diodoroa,  Fragm.  Hoeech«L  XXU.  9.  Wb  lybina,  1. 8. 
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And  now*  before  I  apeak  of  Pjirhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  his  early  yean* 
onjmm.  ito  4«gmdad  ^^  must  tuTU  OUT  eyes  to  Greece,  the  ivorn-out  and  cast-off  skin 
S!i^lUi^u!"IiEi»»  from  which  the  Uvmg  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
^^d!rteSl*<!f  and  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greel( 
Bffieucu*.  genius,  might   now  be   found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service"  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  we  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov-* 
erei^s,  because  its  possession  was  still  thoug;ht  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion  ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receire 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  m  the. middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Bome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
PoUorcetes  had  retamed  lus  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  ]ast  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  part^ 
under  the  power  of  hk  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleur 
cus  Nicatpr,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made**  a  feeble  attempt  to. 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con*. 
federacy,  and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king;  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  tha 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  i£tolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  Been  in 
aUiance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme« 
diately  afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence,  v 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achaean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  hercHC  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
rMBMtaofiiMAciM-  declme,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
•a  iMguo.  brought  before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  GaiQlish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  Ukely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,*^  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tri- 
tsea,  and  Pharse,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  Accordhig  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  waa  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,*^  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
TiM  dtiM  of  PakmoB.  ^^^^^^'^  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
Bwu  ^toy  hST^  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
w  muob  tynata.  ^^^j^jj^  ^^^»  Antagouus,®*  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  their  citaikls,  or  indirectly,  as  beinff  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*'  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

"  Diodonu,  XX,  40.  He  Mya  that  when  Anitas  doll  vercd  Sioyon  in 

**  JasUzi,  XXrV.  1.  251  b.  c.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  ho  then  r»- 

**  Polybius,  11.  41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  fifty  years.  And 

**  PolybiuB)  II.  48.  Cicero,  copying  from  the  some  source  however, 

**  Polybias,  II.  41.  IX.  29.  namely,  Aratna'  own  memoirs,  says  the  same 

^  Diodorns,  XX.  102.    Plutarch,  Aratos,  9.  thing.    De  Officiis,  II.  28. 
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the  whole  poptilation  vithm  the  precincts  of  the  old  dtadel.  Megalopolis**  abont 
tbis  time  must  have  been  under  th^  dominion  of  its  tjrant,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
been  before  governed.  In  Aigos*  Aristippus^had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  kmg  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  Oorinth^  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagei#m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicsea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrymg  arms  in 
peace  ;''^  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  furm  themselves  in  open  day  without  excitmg  any  suspicion.  '^ 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  th^  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  „ 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  or  b<mii«.  Diwrdm 
and  u£tolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,'*  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls'^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Anti^nus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned" 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con. 
trary,  is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly^ 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years'*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  cluh9  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  thenr  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*  Pftiiflaaias,  VIII.  97.  He  pntis  Aristodemut,  liove,  in  the  older  oonstitntlon.  Boekh  thinka 
however,  too  early,  vhen  he  says  that  he  be-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogative!  of  Thebea, 
came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  magiBtrateehould  be  always  a  Theban. 
oonfonndfl  AcrotatOB,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Inscript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

tatQB,  Bon  of  Geomenes.    In  818  b.  c.  Megalopo-  ''^  Polybius,  XX.  6.    Dicjcearchus,  Stat.  6r»o. 

lis  was  governed  by  a  strict  oligarchy.    See  Dio-  p.  16,  et  seqq.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  frag- 

doruB,  aVIII.  68.    Compare  ±*olyblua,  X.  25.  mcnta  of  Dicajarchns  is  often  hopelessly  cor- 

•  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  80.  rupt ;  but  they  seem  also,  independently  of 
■^  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  such  faults,  to  nave  been  interpolated  by  some 
"  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  substance 
■"  Pausanias,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  languaffe, 
"  Plutarch,  Bemetrins,  89,  40.  not  without  many  additions.  We  know  the 
'*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  accounts 
™  Dicjearchus,  Sut.  Grsec.  p.  18.    Ed.  Hud-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 

Bon.    The  inscriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own ;  and 

there  was  still  a  government  for  all  Boeotia,  thns  the  work  of  Diciparchus  seems  to  have 

Kocvdv  TLan^omTdv  ovvih^iov^9XidLB(&o\BX<Ai&^  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  firag- 

anciont  times  ;   there  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  later 

called  i^x^v  Iv  kmv^  B«i«Dr6y,  or  ifx^v  BononU,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  language  and 

who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Bceo-  matter. 
tardiB,  and  of  whom  there  is  no  mention,  I  be- 
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tbe  outrages  of  Uieir  members.  A  strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  sucb  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society,  are  alwa7S  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.    Hb  death, 
as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coun- 
nJ^^^roimiS^  try's  completc  siU)iecti(Mi ;  within  a  month^^  after  Antipater  had 
^^''  estabhshed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  sutfen  and  painless  death^'  in  the  island  of  Oalauria. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crashed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  slingers, 
and  cavalry,''*  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Cratenis,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachms  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;^  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon!s  laws,  while  a  Macedcmian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraaus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  sab- 
And  iiudi  r«d  i^^^'  ^^^  ^  Antipater  and  then  to  Cassander  his  son ;  and  al- 
br^pJLtriM'TSu.f.  though  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassander" 
"^^  to  1000  drachmte,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 

thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  m  the  power  of  a  foreign  pnnce,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Kome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,^  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratie,"  and 
'of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness  of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent"  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
DaMtriM  uma^if  o*.  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  mto  theu- 
^^^*^u!  c^ty »  A^d  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend, 
«'"'***  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.     It  was  recovered 

"  Plataroh,  in  DemoBth.  28.  Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon ! 

"  Ibid.  80.  The  common  story  was  that  De-  Your  feeble  BpiritB.  Greece  her  head  hath 
moBthenoB  killed  himself  b^  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him^  but  his  nephew,  Demo-  As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  his  death  was  Would  flx  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud, 

natural:  or  rather,  in  his  own  language,  ''that  Which,  at  Jove^s  wiU,  descends  on  l*elion^a 
the  gods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nad  rescued  top. 

him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  »♦♦»♦•• 

speedy  and  gentle  death. ^*  Ah  I   that  a  conqueror's  word  should  be  bo 

*•  Diodorus,  XVUI.  16.  dear  I 

**  Diodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  raptnroua 

•»  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74.  jovs ! 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  45, 46.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

"  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heav- 
worth's  bcautifkil  Imcs  ?  en." 

'^Soycprop,  **  Plutarch,  Demctr.  SO,  84.  Paaeaniae,  I.  25. 
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agun,  when  he  had  been  diiyen  out  of  Maoe<|piiia  bj  Lynmaohus  and  Pyrrhitti 
by  one  of  the  last  sucoessfiil  efforts  of  Athenian  ralor.  Olympiodoros,**  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Mi^donians,  stormed  the 
Museum^  and  delivered  Pirasus  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.     In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  ^^y^,,^. 
orators  now  to  be  fbund  in  Athens.    The  great  tragedians  had  A^ra*-  zu!^i^ 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his  ""^ 
own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.    Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  ''Master  of  the  Wise''"  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  aouteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.    The 
'  theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  declining  age.    Still  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.    There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy were  aestined  to  in£ience  most  widely  and  lastmgly  the  characters  and 
eonduct  of  then:  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the" 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — ^Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  BoBotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  i£tolians  haSi  risen  to  such  an  emi-  ... 
nence,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  Mt^niM  «  **n. 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country  "^^ 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania**  by  the  Ache« 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  village  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  JBtdian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,"  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs"  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther» 
mum  thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  thdr  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  m  which  the  i£tolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  46.    PauBanias,  I.  36.       In  the  year  before  the  Ganlish  invasion,  the 

-  "VWi'lmaeatrodi  color  Che  aanno  ^^L^'^^^T^S^  zL^^jfXt 

Seder  traflloroilca&miirlia."  Tracluni^    (PanaanlaB,  X.  20,  | ».)    At  a  later 

Doaerw»iu«K,iic»i»ra^i^  ^^  Naupactna   was   become  an  .ffltolian 

"  It  had^  however,  acquired  aeveral  towns  qaered. 

situated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  "  Polyblua,  V.  8,  XXII.  15,  {  10.    The  oap- 

ly  been  indcfMndent.  The  date  of  these  several  tain-ffeneral  and  secretarv  were  officers  also  of 

aoqoisitions  is  diffiult  to  flx  precisely.     The  the  Aoboan  league.     Whether  the  JStolian 

.£tbliana  had  occupied  the  famous  Cirrhnan  league  was  formed  on  the  Achasan  model,  or 

plain  just  after  the  death  of  Seleacus :  a  repe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell, 

tition  of  the  old  Phodan  saorileffe,  which  was  "  ^X«fa2  ««2  vavifvAptif.    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  cause  or  pretence  of  a  general  attack  upon  fiurs  and  religious  festivals,  held  along  with  the 

them  by  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

supremacy  of  Spaxta.    But  in  this  new  sacred  the  great  Etruscan  assembhes  at  the  lemple  of 

war,  the  authors  of  the  saorilege  were  more  Voltumna.    The  fiiirs  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

fortunate  than  the  Phocians  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  i£tolia  were  still  little  better  than  vil* 

.ftolians  repelled  their  assailants  with  ^[reat  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  for  the  regii«>> 

ioM,    JuBtiny  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  tmie,  lar  supply  of  oommoditiea. 
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Uiiatton,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less  seoure  at  Athens  than  they 
are  at  this  day  in  the  hest  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  ^tolians  went 
always  armed  ;*'  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was  stiU  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  8<»ile,  and 
i£tolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  ^ngaral,  a  name'^  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  'dechne  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  JBtolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  thor 
PoutiMi  nbtfoM  «r  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con* 
'^'^  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  cany  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  political  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  they  were  m  alliance  with  Antiffonus  Gonatas^  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Ciirhcean  plain 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  aHies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots  ;  but  thor  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Achsans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  mto  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  itaore 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  ^tolians  became  <me  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  linuts  of  ancient  as 
Mm  ita  wioot  of  modem  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^  ^•SS'^  the  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroeeraunian  promontoryr  reaching 
ry  ui  tndiaooB.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages'*  or  in  small  vUlage-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  gre^i  glades  opening  amidst  tne  forestSt  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

«*  Thucydidee,  I.  5.  "  JoBtin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  Citfsiiu,  Fragm. 

"  Polybius,  IV.  8.  6.    ValckenMr  Bays  that  Peiresc.  XXXIX. 

the  word  witpari^s  oocarS)  for  the  first  time  in  **  ofxoSat  MrdciS/iap,  is  the  oharaoter  given  by 

•  '      ^      ^  •'-              '-'  -'     «  ^^-  gcyUx  of  the  ChaonianB,  Thesprotians,  and 

Molossians  equally.    Periplns,  p.  11.  12,'  £d. 
Hudson.    Bat  we  hear  of  some  towna  among 

both  instances,  I  think,  signifying  a  robber  by  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  siae 

and  rather  than  by  sea.    And  so  rupar^ov  la  or  Stnportanoe. 

used  in  Genesis  XtlX.  19.  Thns  the  Scholiast  **  The  ancient  oharaoter  of  the  MoloesiaD 
on  Pindar.  Pyth.  62,  says  that  wttparai  properly  dogs  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hughes  found  them 
means  ol  h  Md  xajcovpyoifvrv.  Bee  Valckenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 
on AmmoniuB,'  p.  194.  The  Greek  translators  oient  days ;  the  breed^e  thinks,  has  in  no 
of  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  de^nerated.  He  describ«s  them  aa 
old  Greece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  m  color  through  different  diades 
and  Cilicia,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  tiieir  Icmg 
famous  about  two  centuries  afterwords,  had  frir  being  verv  soft,  and  thick  and  glossy ;  in 
probably  already  be^un  to  be  troublesome,  and  else  they  are  about  equal  to  an  English  mastiff; 
to  molest  the  ^yptian  merchant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicwle  ears  finely  point- 
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en"  being  amongst  the  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  amsient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  SelH»  a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  rec^ved  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet^  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
oak^  which  sheltered  the  tem^de.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos* 
sians  after  his  return  fn»n  Troy,**  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kin^.    The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 

geriod ; '  the  lungs,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
led  people*^  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintam  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  'Against  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his 
death  his  first  cousin**  JBacides  succeeded  to  the  throne.  ^Eacides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

.^Eacides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias,**  wh^n  Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  ^^^^^^  ^ 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  ;^^^'b£;s;;f''^<v 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruliiu^  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordinffly 
met  in  a  genend  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  kinff.  .^Eaoides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deida- 
mia was  with  Olvmpias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  kft  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs^  having  murdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  a]^o  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  Illyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,'**  Py> 
rhus  remained  under  Glancius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  CSassander  in  Greece 
seenoed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab-  ^  bbiitiMii 
lished  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias'**  entered  Epirus  with  aaS!!]SLii,aadf^ 
an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  *^'*'**'*^ 
the  face  of  afiairs  changed ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  ob%ed  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece,  that  he  mi^t  help  his  father  in  Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  thej^  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  eule.  He  now  jdned  Demetrius,  who, 
besides  their  common  enmity  to  Cassander,  had  marriea  Deidamia  his  uster ; 

ed,  nuigiiifloent  toil,  legs  of  a  moderate  length,  might  mislead:  as,  for  Soatanoe,  he  oonfoands 

with  a  body  nicely  rounded  and  oompoot.''  Tharyntaa  or  Tharypaa,  the  great  grandfliither 

Travels  in  Albama.  Ao.,  Vol.  I.  p.  468.  of  .£acides,  with  Arybas  his  father,  and  makes 

**  See  Emse'a  HeUaa,  Vol.  I.  p.  868,  and  the  .£aoideB  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

authorities  there  quoted.  cousins,  unless  by  the  term  "  frater'*  he  means 

"*  Fausaniaa,  1. 11.  frater  patruelis*^  and  not  '*  fhiter  germanos." 

•*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  58.  *  Diodorns,  XIX.  86. 

■•  For  the  fiunOy  of  Pyrrhus.  see  Plutarch,  "•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  2. 

Fyrrh.  I.    Pausamaa,  I.  11.    Diodorua,  XVI.  »>  Diodorus,  XIX.  74. 

7a,  and  XIX.  61.  See  also  Justin,  XVn.  8 ;  but  »■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
in  his  aoeoont  there  are  aome  things  which 
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and  with  hhn  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him'^  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opmion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar* 
riage  Anti^ne,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  io  Epirus.  His 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread* 
ing,  however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  sad,  he 
entered  mto  a  compromise  with  him,*^  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement'  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusinflr  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  12l8t  Olvmpiad,  five 
„  .  _-^  .  .V  years  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander  s  succea- 
SUTc^lSl^  ^  ^^  gained  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crmies  than  Cassan- 
der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander'a  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'^  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daug^hter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedoman  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece ;  l^mphaea  and  Parausea,*^  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambraciay  Acamania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 
EitiDetiflii  «f  CMHa.  help,  ana  became  king  of  Macedonia.  Antipater  fied  to  Lysima- 
der'tftanay-  chus  for  protcctiou,  aud  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.*" 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  who,  after  all  bis 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
F^niiw  wte  MMtd*.  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  mcojL^ 
^gSt^S^i^  i£  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 
Kr*«^Si°Sl'Sl2i;  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,'*  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
fordN«tii«7<ua.      Qf  jjjg  dominions,  the  other  part  being  claimed  by  Lyshnaclras. 

'^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  4.                **  Ibid.  6.  tribes  by  ThnoydideB,  11.  SO,  and  it  appean 

>"  Porphyry  and  Dexippaa ;  apud  Ettseb.  that  Alexander  waa  bnt  restoring  to  Pyrrhus 

Chronic  Ed.  Scaliger.  p.  58,  ^68.    Platarch,  countries  which  geographically  belonged  more 

P\Trh.  6.                                     "    *  to  Epirus  than  to  Macedon,  and  some  of  which 

I*"  Plutardh,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  i>reaent  text  had  in  earlier  times  been  oonneoted  with  il 

reads  n(r  n  N«^^a/av  xat  r^  irapffXtt v  rilt  Manio-  politically. 

Wa^Palmerhad  corrected  £Tv/^a/av  or  Tv^foiay  In  Stephanus  Byant.  in  X«ovla,  there  is  a 

instead  of  Nv/i^£av,  and  Niebuhr  with  no  less  quotation  from  Proxenns  (an  historian  who 

certainty  has  restored  Uaoawtav  for  vapaXtav,  wrote  about  Pyrriius ;  see  Bionys.  Halio.  XIX. 

Rom.  Oeschichte,  Vol.  lu.  p.  686.    He  ob-  11,  Fraffm.  Mai  and  Fynea  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  impaXlay  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  Vol.  IIL  668)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  Dium  and  the  Strymon,  which  it  is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  Tv/i^mi,  TapaiXit,  ^Aftifwnt, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tympheaa  where  E.  O.  MuUer  corrects  Tvii^im,  II«^MtM. 

and  Parauea,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  **  Ubor  die  Makedoner.  N.  88.'*    Hia  oorTectlo& 

gcther  by  Arrian,  Expcd.  Alexand.  I.  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  oonflrm  one  another, 

countriea  which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  "*  Porphyry  and  Dexippus,  iqvud  Enseb.  pp. 

march  from  Illyria  into  ThesMly.     The  Pa-  68-68.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.    Demetrius,  88. 

rauasans  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot  >*"  Flutaroh,  Demetrius,  44.    Pyrrh.  11. 
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But  at  the  end  of  seven  months'^  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  and  drove  Pyrrhns  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epinis.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  mclu- 
ding  not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphssa  and  Parausea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  ^tolians,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  rdgn  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter''*  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  m  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  n,,,^,,!,,,,,,,,,^^,! 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  sreat  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  gtwi  i.  «UMr  eou- 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynastv  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  vears'  captivity  in 
Sjrria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  alreadv  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
bnmediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victonr  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Phifadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  pnossession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius ;'"  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  h6  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  be  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  iEtolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  ^to- 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  sUll 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when'  ambassadors'"  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
rhus to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  tib*  TamtiaM  iato 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  ^ 
ander.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arrivinff  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander«  the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  ^acus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

"*  PorphvrY  md  Dezippns,  apad  Soseb.  pp.       *"  Jastin,  XXIV.  1.    Memaon,  spad  Ph^ 
»  See  PolybiuB,  XXH.  10, 18.  »  Hutoroh,  F^h.  IS. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BOME  AND  THE  BOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAB  WITH  THE 
TABENTINES  AND  WITH  PYBBHUS. 


"  PriYBttui  illis  oensns  eiut  hnvis 
Commune  magniim;  nollAdeoempedis 
Metata  privatiB  opacam 
Porticos  ezoipiebat  Aroton, 
Nee  fortnitxmi  spemero  oespitem 
Iieffes  sinebanti  oppida  pablioo 
Samtu  jabentes  et  deorum 
>  Tempia  novo  deootsre  sazo." 

HoBAT.  CSmnla.  II.  15. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
skAtch  of  A«  iateMi  s^te  &i^  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
<teto«fiuiiie.  not  original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
pfunfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three- 
ThtdiTidoMoftiMBo.  and-thirty  tribes;^  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included, 
mupMpi*.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
.  fra^io,  amounted  to  272,000.*  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  m  Uie 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  serarians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tne  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  srarians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contamed  those 

"  That  Ib  to  say,  twenty  tribes  arc  known  to  tribes  were  created,  which  indnded  the  Priver- 

have  existed  in  tne  earliest  period  of  the  com-  natians,  and  the  setders  in  the  lUemian  plain, 

mon wealth,  and  another  was  added  soon  after-  And,  utstXy.  after  the  uSIquian  war,  two  more 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Aniensian  and  the  Te- 

till  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  rentine,  in  which  were  enrolled  the  ^uians. 
were  added  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Tiber,  in       All  these  are  cleariy  local  tribes,  and  their 

8(i8;  namely,  the  Stdlatine,  the  Tromentine,  situation  is  well  known.    The  same  may  be 

the  Sabatine,  and  the  Amiensian.    Two  more  said  of  the  four  city  tribes,  the  OoUine,  the  Es- 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  tribe  of  Subora. 

Volscian  lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes,  But  to  the  remaimng  seventeen,  which  are 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  noble  Boman  fiunily, 

added  after  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  MsBcian  as  the  uEmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fkbian,  &c., 

and  the  Scaptian.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  their  propei 

other  people  of  Latium.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 
nite  war,  in  48^7,  the  Ufentine  and  Falerian       *  Livy,  Epit.  XI. 
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who  had  forfeited  tbeir  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  hawg  ineunred 
legal  infEony,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 

within  the  last  century,  Uved.  on  thw  lands,  and  probably  only  ^ ^  u*  of  tii. 

went  up  to  Rome  to  YOte  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  ^^^^^  ^  ««"^ 

ereat  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 

Uil  party  opposed  to  its  enactment.    They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 


i  games,  or  any  other  great  i 
fipreat  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
kgions,  they  lived  on  then-  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  finiyersal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enougn  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravings ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  ohanns  of 
eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poeti^,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  eiccited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whateoerer. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  otner  men  sharpens  and  j^^^^^^^^ 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  country.  S^^[;£[,^^^ 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  aMMiiit,an4tb«ogiii' 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  sSam  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciati<m  of  mtellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence ;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requirinff  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Olaudii  seem 
always  to  hare  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
tlian  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  l^al  knowledge  and  &  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk*  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  nobility,  independently  of  an^  personal  accomplish- 
ments; but  the  family  of  the  Coruncanii  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  fgu-  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius'  was  oonsul  with 
P.  Lcevmus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
xnore  than  thirty  years  afterwaras  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  hun,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  give  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  hiffh  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  digmty  of  pontifex  maiimus.  The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
distinguished  K>r  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
"vrere,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  officers  of 

•  Polybiufl,  VI.  W.  •  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  f  fiH,  88.    Ci- 

^  liyy.  X.  19.  oero,  Bratas,  14.    Cato  Major,  9. 

^'  •Livy,Epit.XVUI.  ^ 
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augur  and  pontifex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  sedileship  they  orna- 
mented the  city  with  several  woriu  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidauros,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors'  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  %ypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
Tot.i.bwiieeor«aui  hibit  his  phys  till  after  the  first  Punic  war;*  but  there  were  pan- 
•"■•"^  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;•  there  were  the 

satuns*^  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  were  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellse  atellanse),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country  ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  eustom  at  all  entertainments'*  that 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
^rical  orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
rag  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.'*  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  hercHc  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
were  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 
ThJ^ttSSTSS  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
**"**  national  games  of  Greece.    Every  year  m  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber" four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession'*  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

**  DionvsiuB,  XX.  4.     Fragm.  Vatic.  Valor.    Soman  AntiquitieB.    The  view  of  tlie  circns 
Maxim.  fV.  8.  S  9.  ,  ..     ^  .  :^         .         .    ^ 


and  the  Palatine,  given  in  PanviniaB'  work,  is 
oiirious,  as  showmg  how  greatlv  Borne  naa 
changed  in  the  last  250  yean.    A  shorter  ao- 


•  CUnton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Vol.  III.  p.  25,  b.  a 
240.  changed  in  the  last  250  yean. 

*  Livy,  VII.  2.  connt  may  he  fonnd  in  Rosini  and  Dempeter^s 
"  I  am  not  ventarinff  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Boman  antiqaitiea ;  and  the  topog^ 

niology  of  this  word,  oat  giving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Buisen  and 

scrmtion  of  the  thing.    "Oum  carmen  qnod  ex  Pfatner's  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

variis  poematibuA  oonstabat,  sa^^ra  vocabator,  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  bis  livelv  and  oom> 

quale  scripseront  Paouvins  et  Knnius.''    Dio-  prehensive  skotches  of  the  games  or  the  arena, 

modes,  111.  9.    Livy  speaks  of  the  satune  or  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

satyroe,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  subject. 

art  between  the  acting  of  regular  storicB  with  a  A  representation  of  the  cutsua  is  given  on  aev* 

plot,  and  the  mere  rude  sparring  with  coarse  eral  coins  which  ma^  be  seen  in  Panvinins* 

jests,  ^*  versum  incompositum  temere  ac  rudem  work,  and  M'hich  enables  us  to  form  a  suiBcieni 

altcmis  jaciebant,'*  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  Ikctxons 

two  peiTormen.    The  satura  appear,  then,  to  of  the  driven  are  noticed  in  namerons  insorip- 

httve  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions. 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  succcb-       **  TertuUian,  De  Spectaeulls,  VII.    His  enn- 

flively  noticed,  withoat  any  more  connection  mention  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  beinff  each  of  them  ^ints  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.    **  I>e.  simulaciomm 

hearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  ae  curribus,  de 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibuB,  de  coronis, 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  16.    livy,  Vm.  40.  de  exuviis,  quanta  preterea  aaora,  quanta  aao- 

"  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir-  riflda  precedant,  intercedant,  suocedant,  quot 

cus  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  Onuphrius  Panvinins  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia.  ^uot  offldamoveantur, 

(Onofiio  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who  flourished  sciunt  homines  iUius  uroui  in  quA  damonioruin 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century),  published  oonventus  qonsedit.^* 

in  the  ninth  volume  of  Gnevius^  Collection  of 
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national  ceremony,  that  the  ma^rate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  race.  The 
circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  redi  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumiud  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
selves either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It.  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  comsKMiwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seetn  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  rhen  the 
empofor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  more  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  m  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors ;  but  the  lavish  magmficence  of  the  im- 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes**  <J^^^*'inut^ 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Ens-  ^'°'*^" 
lisn  race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  centuir  that  the  caarceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  building  of  the  common  volcamc  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  cvcus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
yery  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur. 
Livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples**  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462 ;  for  the  perkxl  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  .^sculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
m  the  epitome  of  Livy^s  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  whicn  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius'*  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  conseijuence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Goxgasus,**  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she- wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.    And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

»  Teitallian,  ibid.  Till.  IX.  in  the  great  Uttle  of  Sentinnm  (X.  39):  a  third 

»  livy,  I.  85.  near  the  drciw,  dedicated  to  Vetiiis  (X.  81):  a 

"  livy,  VIII.  SO.    SnetoniTiB  in  Cland.  21.  fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88);  a  flfth  to 

There  are  representationa  of  the  caroeres  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 

or  two  of  the  ^igravings  of  Panvinius'  work,  Fortis  Fortuna'(X.  46) :  and  a  seventh  to  Salus, 

copied  from  antiques.  or  Deliverance  from  Daxiger,  which  was  the 

■  Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  vowed  by  temple  painted  by  Fabius  Pictor  (Livy.  X.  1). 

Ajypiua  Claudius  in  468  (Livy,  X.  19):  another  »  Pliny,  Hist-Natur.  XXXV.  i  19. 

Of  Jupiter  the  ViGtorions,  vowed  by  Q.  Fabiua  »  PUny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  $  46. 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,'^  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  in 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius"  in  fulfihnent  of  a  tow  made 
FMifly  imacM  won  On  thc  field  of  battle,  was  decocated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
iik.iiMb.tftm.nat.  escutcheons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness*  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  m  the  houses  of  all 
great  families  ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask^  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
th^  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau* 
TiMAppbaroui paved  ^ius  lu  his  famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
u  flir  M  BoTiu-.  ^Q  magnificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,*^  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
Bovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  stall  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Ertont  and  aapMi  of  Caoitol  and  thc  Quiriual  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
the  city.  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tius,  now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effiioed  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  he%ht  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,**  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Ro- 
man Forum.  • 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DMsriptfam  or  dio  ro-  cipal  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
™*-  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.    From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hiU**  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

^  Pliny,  Hist  Nfttar.  XXZV.  S 158.  the  anceston  of  the  first  Appius,  and  what 

^  Fliny  (Hist.  Kat.  XXXV.  $  8,  8)  aacribea  offices  oouid  (hey  have  filled  at  Some,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appius  Claudius,  who  himself  was  the  first  of  his  fiunily  who  became 

was  consul  with  P.  Servilius  in  259.    But  un-  a  Koman  ? 

less  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum  Servilio  fuit  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  4. 6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIa."  are  an  unlucky  rioss  of  •*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  $  6.    Polybius, 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  probable,  they  VI.  58. 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  *  Llvy,  X.  47. 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  ••  Pliny,  XVI.  $  86,  quoting  from  Cornelius 

testimony^hich  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  of  Bellona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  458,  ^  The  whole  of  the  following  description  of 

Plinv^s  own  statement  says,  that  Appius  caused  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunsen^s  articTe  in  the 

the  ngures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  yolimie  of  the  "  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  ffiled,  to  be  af-  Kom."    The  substance  of  this  article  has  been 

fixed  to  this  temple :  but  who  oould  haye  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  letter 
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unequal  breadth,  nanowiDg  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
bj  the  eomitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  eartiest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitmm  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  norUiem  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicsa,  which 
at  a  later  jieriod  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the- 
tinies  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  sutoM,  *«.,!«  tb«Fo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  strew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  "^ 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Msenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  ^^m 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  jmu  or  inuiMt  in  am 
according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  *°^  "^ 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  eiven  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and' 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representmg  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  eediles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canioa,  written  in  French  (Rome,  history,  that  hin  topoffraphj  is  necessarily  ren- 

1 887  ).    He  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  value.    Bansen  has  had  every  ad- 

ot*  bifl  German  article,  which  have  been  printed  vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nibby, 

Heparately,  all  the  passages  in  the  andent  writers  bat  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combines  other 

which  throw  any  Fight  on  the  topography  of  the  qualities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing 

Forum.  equally. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  However,  the  general  correctness  of  the  dc- 

Nibl>Y^s  latest  work  on  the  topography  of  Borne,  scription  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  of ' 

which  was  published  in  1889.    His  plan  of  the  Bome,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Forum  differs  topographically  fh)m  Bunsen^s ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he   places  it  further  to  the  west,  and  arranges  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

the   Duildings  differently.    But  nistoriooJly  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con-  of  those  buildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  disputed,  were  not  in  existence  at  the^ 

slightest  knqwledffe,  so  far  as  appears,  of  the  period  to  which  this  sketch  relates, 

litrht  which  Niebuhr  has  thrown  on  the  Boman  "  Pliny,  llist.  Natur.  XV.  §  78. 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  AUiiu  Navios^  so  said  the  story,"  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidense  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  tho 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
chmetorof  the  popu.  f^om  its  aspcct  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
ktiaii;th.shop.,*e.  fefont  wss  thc  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  oi  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  nuunly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  tne  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks^  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  sunplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
«iMt  fiunOiM  of  tui  o^  tbis  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  m  the  course 
'"^  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
ithe  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Pbilo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
•campaign  of  401,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  ^zimus;  M'.  Curius 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Comehus  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding ;"  while  L.  Caecilius, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  ilhistnous  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  oommonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Ck>r- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  smgle  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

*  The  passage  in  Pliny  which  mentions  this  "  PHnyi  Histor.  Nator.  XVm.  S  108.    So  in 

atoiy,  XV.  §  77,  is  clearly  corrupt,  and  various  the  AiUularia  of  Plautns,  the  oooks  are  hired  in 

oorrections  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Bunsen  the  Forum  to  go  to  Eudio^s  house,  and  dress 

has  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  daughter's  wedding  dinner. 
Forum,  Beschreib.  der  Stodt.  Eom.  III.  p.  62. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

FOBHGN  HI8T0BY  FBOM  464  TO  479— WAES  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  GAULS, 
AND  TAEENTINES— FOURTH  SAMNITE  WAB-PYRUHUS  KING  OP  EPIBUS  IN 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HEBACLEA,  ASOULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tabi  neo  Xanthos  neo  Dorica  castra 
Defaerint;  alias  Latio  jam  partus  AohiUes. 

ViHoiL,  iEn.  VI.  87. 

Thb  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  inraded  Italy  ex* 
aotly  ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.     The  events  of  the  interyen- 


iB^  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  Md  M«uaoo  •gmbut 
voived  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  to  pre-  "*^' 
sent  an  outline  of  the  internal  state*  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  ;race 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  along  time  past  neither  certam  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  gt^  «»i  d^^podttaN 
revolution  in  the  sevt^ral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  •'*^  »»■««• 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.*  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  withm  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
pie  of  Vulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  *'  the  Senonian  Gauls  remfdned  quiet,"  says  Polybius,' 
"  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum.**    If  we  ^^^^^ 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  460 ;  yet  we  cann^it  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name.  '  ' 

To  the  south  of  Kome,  Lucania,  during  the  thutl  Samnite  war,  had  remained 

faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  ui«  i i->  au 

Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Koman  legions.'    Of  Tarentum  ''^■««»'*«>^ 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucaiuans  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  ThuiiL 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor- 


tunate Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  riS%S?tott«^ 
spoiler;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  "^^^^ 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,'  while  th^ 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.    Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452'  when  he  was  playing 

s  Zonaras,  Vm.  I.  «  See  chap.  XXXIII. 

«  Polybina,  H.  19.  »  Diodorue,  XXI.  4,  8,  Pragm.  BoosoheL 

•Ii^,X.8a.  •Iivy,X.2.  ^ 
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the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted  ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con- 
sent to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,''  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
fai  ihdr  ^'^  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly 
«bMjr«tjforw«rwitii  of  thc  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  oe  sovereign,  and  the 
popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  pohcy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  0.  JSlius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny'  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
Statilius,*  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  ^lius^  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  smgle-handed. 


'  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  theae 
events  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The 
interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the 
Thunans  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  Livy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be- 
gan apparently  with  the  oonsulship  of  Dolabella 
and  pomitins  in  the  year  471.  2.  W.  Carius 
obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lucanians.  ( Auctor  de  Viris 
Ulastribus,  in  M'.  Curio.)  This  most  either 
have  been  in  the  year  atter  nis  consulship,  when 
he  was  perhaps  pnetor,  or  else  in  471,  when  we 
know  tnat  he  was  appointed  prs&tor  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  Coecilius.  8.  But  when 
C.  iElius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with 
tj^e  Lucanians,  the  Lucanian  general  Statilius 
hkcff  f^MM  assailed  the  Thunans  (*'  bis  infestave- 
rat,  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  82),  which, 
I  think,  implies  tiiat  he  had  ravaged  their  lands 
for  two  successive  years ;  but  tne  peace  with 
the  Samnites  was  only  concluded  m  the  year 
when  Curius  was  consul ;  and  throughout  the 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  fiance  with  Borae, 
nor  were  they  Hkdy  then  to  meddle  with  the 
Thuriaus.  4.  C.  JEuuh  passed  hk  resolutioin  as 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  nor  would 
it  have  been  carried  had  tne  senate  been  opposed 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  ^  it,  it 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the 
ooDBuls  with  their  authority.  5.  lliere  is  a  C. 
^lus  recorded  in  the  oonsuUir  Fasti,  as  liaving 
been  consxil  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune ;  but 
if  ho  wore,  his  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his 
consulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
y»r  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hort«nsian  laws 
if  inknown,  but  several  modern  writers  j>lace 


it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  JEHos  vtba  con- 
sul. On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  these 
events  in  the  following  order : 

A.  U.  C.  464.    End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 
nans. 

A.  U.  C.  467.  The  Hortensian  laws.  C. 
JSlius,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  468.  C.  iSlius,  consul,  chosen  per- 
hap  as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  iu  his 
triounesliip. 

A.  U.  C.  471.  M\  Curius  pretor.  His  ova- 
tion over  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  472.  C.  Fabricius  consul.  He  de- 
feats the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
great  an  interval  between  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanians,  and  any  recorded  events 
ot  Uie  war  ^althou^h,  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
details  of  to  is  penod,  this  objection  is  not  of 
much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
.£lius,  the  trioune,  and  C.  iE3ius,  the  consul, 
were  different  persons;  and  we  might  then 
place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
the  same  man.  and  then  I  ibink  the  above  scheme 
offers  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other. 

■  Histor.  Natur.  XXIV.  §  82. 

*  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Vellent  juoerentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio 
Lucanorum  prietore^  quique  ejus  sectam  secnti 
cssent,  bellum  inin.'^  If  there  was  a  Roman 
party  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Lncania, 
it  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  should  have 
rather  specified  Statilius  personally  than  de- 
clared war  against  the  whole  Lacanian  people. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  eondnsioQ 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servifius  Tacca  ThiTninfr-irr-"- 
and  L.  Csecilius Metellns  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  gJ^^JEgy  *»*'• 
the  Tarentines*^  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming^  a  new  **'*^ 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Oalvinus.  The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  WMm»^a»;^^ 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  >«iSiM"*iutEbr  u 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in  **"' 
arms,  and  had  en^ged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predommant ;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  ^  u.  c.  «i.  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arretium"  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  ■•• 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  begun  before  they 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  nela.  Thus  L.  Caecihus  Metellus,  the 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prcetor  for  the  year  following  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans."  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 

excessive.     M'.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  ThTi?iiit-itti u 

of  Metellus,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  ■•■^  ""^  ^" 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies*^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  then:  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

*  ZoriffM,  VIII.  8,  and  Dion  CassSoB,  Fragm.  writerB  shows  that  both  are  taken  from  a  com- 

Urain.  OXLIV.  mon  aonroe,  which  doubtless  was  Llvy.    They 

"  A})pian,  de  Bebns  OalUc.  XI.    Sanmilio.  vary  from  the  aocountgiven  by  Polybius,  in  rep- 

VI.  resenting  the  mnrder  of  the  Roman  ambassi^ 

"  Polybius,  II.  19.  don  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellus.    Ap- 

"  Oroaius,  III.  22,  and  Augustine,  de  Civi-  pian,  copying  from  Dionysius,  agrees  with  Po- 

UteDei,III.l7.    Orosius  dedicated  his  history  lybius. 

to  Augustine,  and  the  exact  similarity  of  the  ^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VI.  Oallic.  XL 
notices  about  the  defeat  of  L.  Metellus  in  both 
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vengeance  for  his  father's  hlood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  sacred  feciales 
themselyes,  were  murdered  by  the  barbaiians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces, 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consm,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  armj, 
and  was  on  his  march  mto  northern  Etruria/*  when  &e  received 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancmg  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  nmddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  *to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,^'  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
AiidabeoT«rti»«Bobn  1^0^  7^^  nearly  at  an  end.  The  Boian  Gauls, '^  the  neighbors  of  the 
B^.  oTdiJ'ISrv!'.  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
•"■*■•  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  Uie  Sammtes  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bclla  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  A^ain,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  tlie  decisive  action"  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;"  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
wert  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  0.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ./Emilius  Papus. 

^  Again  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 

Ktt.  TiM  chmb  nmk*'  cousulsr  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 

'**^  ^milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.''*    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  **  Bke  nor  peace  nor 

^  Appian,  Samnitic  VI.  Gallio.  XI.  rival  of  the  oonsol's  mesaenger.    The  saino  story 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  VI.  Gallic.  XI.  is  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  Tar- 

."  Polybins,  II.  SO.  qninios  Priscus  and  the  Sabines ;  but  there^  at 

^  Polybius,  IL  20.    Dion  Cassius,  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  a 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  II.  p.  686.  Florus.  II.  18.    The  verv  few  miles  of  Rome.    livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sacred.    Bee  Pliny,  "  Polybius,  IL  20.    It  mast  have  been  iBmil- 

Epist.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  It.  ius  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  because  we  know 

*  Polybius,  II.  20.    One  of  the  Aragments  of  that  Fabricius  was  employed  in  the  south :  but 

Dion  Cassius,  published  by  Mai  in  his  Scriptor.  the  fragments  of.  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  586,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         *^  .  .  eisque III.  Non.  Marl.'* 

were  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  Dionysiua,  however,  says  expresriy  that  .£mU* 

the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague   of  Fabricius,  commanded 

the  news  of  the  battle  to  Some  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etruscans  in  this  year.    XVIII.  S. 
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war,''  would  not  yet  submit;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  con- 
tinned  the  contest ;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  we  way  for  that  lastmg  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,**  and  penetrated  ^^^^^^  ^  f.wci- 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  u  Ui«>with  eter  tb. 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the  ^^"^ 
head  of  a  Lucaniaa  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii;"  for  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed tneir  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
^lius,  by  votmg  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Rome.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tar^itines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  ^^i;:*^^**^ 
sens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that  "^ 

year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucama»  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  noUnious.  Accordmgly,  L. 
yalerius,**  <me  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affiurs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  mtt,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum," 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor.  ^ 

It  was  the  afternoon"  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  xb*  TWnthm  attack 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  ">4  <*•*><  ^^ 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
aea..  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  wnich  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

*>  DionyBinB,  XVIII.  5.  ^  or  Itad-locked  basin,  running  fkr  into  the  Umd, 

*  Dionysius,  XVIII.  6.  Volerins  Mazimn*,  and  commanioating  with  the  open  aea  by  a  Bin- 
I.  8,  S  6.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  XXXIV.  fl  82.  gld  narrow  passage.  It  is  now  called  the  Mare 
Mr.  Fyncs  Olnton.  b^  mistake,  refers  the  ao-  Piccolo.  Tne  andent  dty  formed  a  triangle, 
ooont  m  Valerias  Mazunos  to  Fabrioins*  second  one  side  of  wliich  was  washed  by  the  open  sea, 
consulship  in  476.  Bat  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  Iiarbor :  the 
lief  of  Tharii  shows  clearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  wan  drawn  across  from  the  sea  to 
flrst  oonaulship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  story  in  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har- 

derfUl  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinaiy  bor^s  mouth.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

ataturo,  who  led  the  Romans  to  the  asaanlt  of  dty  was  the  dtadel,  the  site  of  which  is  occu- 

the  enemy's  camp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modem  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    Tliis,  it  was  completely  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 

said,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself^  who  greatharbor  of  Syracuse;  and  Cicero's  descrip- 

fonght  on  this  day  for  his  ]^ple.    Compare  the  uon  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum 

atory  in  Herodotus  ofthe  gigantic  wanior  whose  than  to  Syracuse;  ^'ouo  simul  atque  adisset 

mere  appearance  struck  the  Athenian- Epiielus  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  teigo  magnam 

Uind  at  Marathon.  VI.  117.  partem  urbis  relinqueret.^^Verres,  Act.  II. 

■"  Dionysius,  XVIII.  16i  V.  88.    See  Keppel  Craven*  Tour  through  the 

**  Appian  calls  him  ^*  Comdius,"  SanmiUc.  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  Qa- 

Fragm.  vll.    Dion  Caadns,  Frsgm.  Bekker.  e  gliardo,  Descrizione  di  Taranto. 

Ubro  IX.  caUs  him  <' Valerius/^  and  so  does  »  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin*  CXLV.    Zo« 

Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  VUI.  8.  naras,  VIII.  8. 

*  Tha  harbor  of  Tarantom  was  a  deep  gulf, 
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punish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans^  and  to  save  their  ships  anu  thdr 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,*'  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  siuled  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
n«7«>xp«iuMR«mus  ^ey  taxed  the  Thurians^  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
iVoniThnriL  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
gai-rison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immeaiately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
And  innit  Uw  ambM.  outrsgcs.  L.  Postumius  WBS  the  principal  ambassador,*  and  the 
df^!idiiiSJS^£  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
uwM  aggmiioii..  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery )ind  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the^Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  ''  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  lonff  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.u.c.4ta.  A.c.sai.  ^^ter  the  new  consuls,  L.  ^milius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
^•ffaTSut^^m.  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
^^"^  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved*®  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

"  The  Coroyneans  agreed  to  reoeive  a  single  Urein.  CXLV.    Who' this  L.  Foetamias  was  is 

Athenian  or  Leoedflcmonian  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos- 

bor,  bot  if  a  greater  number  appeared,  they  tomii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Postnmiua  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.    Thnoyd.  III.  nns,  who  was  oonsul  in  520,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  grandson  of  two  Aoli  Postumii.    Bnt  it  may 

alonff  lapygia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  nave  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 


would  neither  allow  them  to  enter  the  dty,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  ail  his  faults 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am- 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama-  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  dtv  as  Tarentum 

rineeans.  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  dig- 


with  AtDcns  a  few  years  before,  refused  to  ad-    ni^. 
mit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  tne  Athenian  ar-       *  I 


I  single  ship  of  tne  Athenian  ar-  "  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Beiske  has  made 

.  mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  52.  Dionysius  say  just  the  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

*  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragra.  VII.  tering  oZroi  into  al.    He  gives  no  reason  for  tha 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  **  ai  de  meo  dedi. 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  -with  then*  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
cius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  ^milius  was  ordered,  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  rerolted 
Sammtes. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ifimilius  that  no  great 
danirer  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  .  „  ..  . 
army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Sammtes  m  check,  and  to  leave  the  uy-  w»ui  th«  Ttr.D. 
consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  ^<tfp!!^'iBT2!Sl 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  ^miUus  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam-  *^ 
nium,'^  to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
again  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  ^milius  began  to  ravine  their  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,"  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  pai*ty,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  m  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  kin^  of  Epirus,  had  been  p^i^..  i»  {^i^d  mto 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,"  inviting  mm  over  to  Italy  in  the  "*^'- 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  lEimongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition. 
Victorious  over  the  Romans,*^  thence  easily  passing  over  into  titH^hTVittd^i  ^ 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  \ir^'ncafnSi 
thocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr-  **'*^"^' 
rhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  help  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  aa 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

pro  wig,  otrot.'*  The  old  reading,  however,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  tni  measnree  had  been 
18  ^nite  correct  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  aeoore  it  againat  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
tell  igible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nites  on  its  rear.  When  thia  wae  provided  for, 
general  structure  of  the  passage.  It  may  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 
thought  that  it  ia  inoonaiatent  with  Appian's  upon  Tarentum. 

account,  who  says  that  the  consul  jEmiliua  waa  **  The  conauls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 

already  in  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  -ffimilius  was  in  the  Tarentiue  territory  before 

to    march   against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitic.  the  com  was  cut,  for  the  Fragment  of  Dionys- 

Fragm.  VII.  8),  whereas  Dionysina  makes  him  iua,  XVII.  13,  clearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 

to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  AfoApas  rt  iicftuiw  |^  rd  <riri«d»  Bipot  /vo^at 

ijneation  of  war  or  peace  was  debated ;  and  had  «vp{  iiSoif,    In  1818,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  round 

immediate  war  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 

he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  Jnne.^ 

Attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples, 

into  Samniuoij  and  receiving  a  subsequent  order  p.  197. 

to  march  agamst  Tarentum?    Thia,  however,  >>  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 

would  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaraa,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

may  have  thought  it  unaafe  to  haaard  an  army  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrb^  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  over  Oineas,'*  his  favorite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo^  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  m  possession  of  the  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  f^  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command* 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
Th«  Roouui  .nD  f.  g®°®'*l  *^^  ^  l^y  o^  veteran  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  thdr 
tn!u^^U)!!^L«7.'  land-forces,  which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  conuderable. 

**^**»'7-  Wmter  was  approaching,  and  jEmiUus  proposed  to  retreat  into 

Apulia,  to  put  his  army  mto  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plains. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enem^,*^  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  hun  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  alonff  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  u£milii^,  it  b  said,  pat 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  thdr  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  sprii^. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter^  when  Fyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentum. 
r7ni»*>niTN.ti>.  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by'a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
dp^Titi^bJ^H^I^  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
Tanntiiiea.  ^^^  ^j  ^  Small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks^  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  waUs  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phoc«ea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
^  city  in  disgust ;  but  Pvrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  g^ty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
ABoamofUMfcnMof  hy  the  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised 
pyrrhofc  coutiugents,**  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 

preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  8000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
5000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.^*    The  Macedonian  foot 

•  ••  Zonaim,  Vin.  8.  "  Plataroh,  Pyrrh.  16. 

"  Zonaras,  YIII.  8.    Frontinus,  Strategeou  ^  FlntAToh,  Pyrrh.  15.    Zonans  affrees  an  to 

I.  4, 1 1.  the  number  of  elet^nta ;  of  the  nainben  ol'  th« 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  15, 16.  infontiy  and  oavalry  he  gives  no  aooount. 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  YIII.  «>  Justin,  XYIL  8. 
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mtkj  hare  been  incliided  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cayaiiy  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly giren ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amountine  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  auy  time  so  mauy  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  414,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  u])on  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  but  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  AaA^t  fb»  romu. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  ^•"•C'*m-^o«»- 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  dtisens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
A  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  c<nisu1s  were  P.  Valerius  Lssvinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  affainst  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  opp^MC  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  1^  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  JBmilius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Lasvinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  Uie  enemy's  armv.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Oampanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhoeium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campai^  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respectmg  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  thatV>me  flM.  «f  om  aiuM  ai 
citizens  of  Preneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  ^'^' 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  SBrarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
aftcrwanls  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  m  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  ^quian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citixenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsvinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"Xievinus,"  says  Zonaras,^  '*  took  a  strong  fortress  m  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  J^T^^^^^^SS 
the  remainder  agwnst  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  f!!^'^ 
wo  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;^  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
general  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
ing to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyirhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  allowing  that  MQo  and  his  detachment  of  8000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  Orofliufl,  IV.  1.  •  Vin.  8. 

•  Orodos.  IV.  8.    Polyblni,  1. 7.  •  Justiii,  XVm.  1. 
««Zoiurai^ViILS. 
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citadel  of  Tarentum.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lsvinus  had  taken  with  him 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  prsFitorian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  80,000  foot  and 
3600  horse. 

•  Pyrrhuft  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
prrrbnt  enrtr,^M  to  ^^^^^^Y  *'  ^^^  dlsposaJ,  cndeAvored  to  gain  time  by  negotiation. 
Siddilw j,'£i&  ^^  wrote  to  Lmvinus,*'  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Lsevinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,^ 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyn'hus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  H  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
Th«  Ro  ck  ^        should  seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  ia 

wm.  B^oTef  ut*.  TaTcntum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  wilh  the  Tarentines 
took  th^  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Biris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosaa  and  Hera- 
cles, encamped  in  the  plain^  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sins,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,*®  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry'*  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  Irae  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  re&dj  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain"  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
hh  hero-ancestry,  replied,  ''  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor4he  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus^as 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendai^ts,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

**  Dionysins,  XVII.  15, 16.  Heradea,  for  about  three  miles,  and  is  for  the 
*■  DionyBiiis,  XVIII.  1.    Zonanw,  VIII.  8.  moetpart  highly  cultivated. 
^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    At  preaent  a  thick  **  Keppel  Craven,  p.  204.    Mr.  Eeppel  Oa- 
forest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  ven  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Jio- 
tending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sins  for  sev-  man  army  effected  its  passage. 
eral  mflea  upwards  from  ita  mouth,  as  &r  as  the  •*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 
pobt  where  the  hills  beffin.    See  Eeppel  Grar-  "  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  16.     Dionyaiua,  XVIII. 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni^  map.  But  in  ancient  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tain  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  IHonya- 
tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  partionlan  which 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  ore  not  to  be  found  in  Dionysius,  and  which  hi 
Polio<»v>,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  from  Hieronymus. 
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ordered  his  infantry  to  adranoe  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  p.^,^,[„^t^th« 
legions.**  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  ^voUtdmanaiT' 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave 
his  01^  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  pat  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slam,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  liseviaus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  sdll  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,^  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 
keepinir  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all' the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^  . 
action.  His  tnani,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  m^.  aod  tiMir  «mp 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equal 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  ;  but  Ladvinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  chaise, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  hb  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — ^the  imantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  chained  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,**  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,'^  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  ;*'  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed,to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vic- 
tory.    The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver;  and  tne  Roman  gar-  ""^^  •netory. 
liaons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.   The 

■•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  "  The  destruotion  of  the  BomAn  anoj  wm 

•*  Tpoira(  ivTi  Xiytrai  ^(vytfyrwv  ivdieah¥  Kal  prevented,  according  to  Orosius,  by  an  ncci- 

itwt&wntv  ytvivBai,    Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  17.    From  dent.    One  Minnoiuii,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  circumstances  related  of  this  ba^  leffion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tie,  it  appears  certain  that  only  a  yerv  small  part  ofthe  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrnns'  infantry  could  have  haa  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  his  own  army.    The  confu- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  sion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

^ound  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Bomans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  with  tl^  bulk 

met  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

infimtry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  "  Zonaras,  YIII.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicn  the  phalanx  had  **  Hieronymus,  a  oontemporary,  who  in  his 

at  Cynocephals  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

its  line  unbroken;   and  the  Boman  infimtry  Asculum,  is  knowntohave  copied  Pyrrhus*  own 

oould  not  have  maintwned  the  contest.   While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Ifoman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  nave  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order^  so  that  tne  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.    iHonysius 

etrste  it  m  several  i>laoee,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Boman  loss  at  16,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  from  the  ex- 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  agverated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

would  seem  that  the  Greek  mfantry  in  this  bat-  luiBsts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself. 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltastco,  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.    Orosius,  copying 

fbrmed  in  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  from  Livy,  who  in  his  turn  probably  followea 

were  the  Epirots  generallv,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

fdBothe^tolian8andIllynans,someofwhom,it  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

IB  said  [Dion  Cassius^  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXIX.],  were  killed  and  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

wece  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken.  But  what  is 

Thus  the  infantry  In  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

and  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Livy  could  have  at  all  consulted  the 

aach  other;   and  this  would  account  for  the  Greek  writers  on  this  war,  he  asserts  that  of  the 

length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus*  side  no  record  had  been  pre- 

number  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

••  Zonaras,  Vlll.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  "  Zonaras,  VUI.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17. 
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TiM»  luiaM  gMitm  liOcrians  rose  upon  the  garrison  of  their  city,  and  opened  their 
l£Scii^fiTSiJSJ  gates  to  Pyrrhus.**  At  Rhegium**  the  garrison,  whicn  consisted 
**^  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  amilar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  they 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  chUdren.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Nearly  four  thousand  of 
pynbot  i««i«M  to  ^^  ™®™  ^*^  fallen,  and  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
Md  tt  embJ?  to  best  ofiScers  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,** 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  paHicularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  joined  him,  mi^ht  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance." 

The  conditions  offered  were  these :  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
lb  propoM*'  torn*  vf  Pyirhus  dud  thc  Romaus  ;•*  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
'•^-  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians^ 
and  Bruttians,  wei$  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  woidd  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
cb«M  Mot  M  hk  ui.  versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
*■■'■***'•  Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  earljr  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus, 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators**  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus ;"  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  but  to3  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

•  JuBtin,  XVIII.  1.  showed  suffldent  respect  on  the  part  of  Pyrrhus 
*'  Appian,  Samnilac.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Gas-    for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Romaas ; 

aiuB,  Fra^.  Peireso.  XL.  bat  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Boman  vanity, 

*  Orosins,  IV.^1.    One  of  the  Boman  forag-  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  says  that "  the  Idi^ 
ing  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  askodior  peace  for  hunself  and  indem- 
by  so  dreadf^f  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  for  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  §Xd  ibm 
were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Bomans  in  conquering  Italy."    Fyrrh.  18« 
dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  **  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  maimed.  •  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  $  88. 

"  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  •  Cicero,  de  Senectut.    18.  Plutaroh,  FVirli. 

Pyrrh.  18.  20. 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  this  lower  world.  Yet  hfe  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his 
}dag  actively  and  futhfully  in  peaoo  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work," 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.**  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses'*^  to  win  the 
favor  of  uieir  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  ^ppiiii  OMdiM  u 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  ^.u^V!^*  ^ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  v***^* 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^^  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law'*  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate- house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speidc. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  siwa»t  ««•  u  cor 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  «^»^'-t«y- 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  b^  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  bv  the  dread  of  approachmg  dishonor  to  the  Encrlish  name,  was  led  by 
bis  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  aoainst  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

.When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rhus  shouA  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^'  should  be  concluded  with  t^*  MMto  t^Mta  oi* 
him  so  lonff  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  t*'»F«i»M^- 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vi^or  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  And  pivpan  vicomii  j 
new  legions,^*  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  **'"• 

••  At  least  Cioero,  in  writiug  to  P«tii8,  says,  '•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

**  Plane  nesciebam  te  tarn  peritom  eeae  rei  miU-  ''^  Cioero,  de  Senectnt.  6, 11.    Tascnlan.  Disp. 

taria.    Pyrrhi  te  libroa  et  Cines  video  lectitaa-  V.  88. 

ae."     Aa  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  oom-  "  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

mentaries  of  Pyrrhus  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  Ave  daughters,  out  how  many  of  his  daughters 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    See  Cicero  de 

the  wridu^  ofClneas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero^s 

*  At  Aricia,  on  the  Appian  Way,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Appius  spoke 

remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  aa  they  on  this  occasion.    Be  Senectut.  6.    iBrutus,  16. 

festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  elms,  and  But  Cicero  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 

at  the  same  time  complamed  of  the  harshness  aa  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     "  The  mother  which  bore  this  "  Plutarch,  yyrrh.  19.     Appian,  Samnitic 

wine  well  deserves,'^  he  said,  "  to  be  hung  on  so  X.  2.   Zonaras,  V III.  4. 

high  a  gibbet."    Pliny,  Hist.  Nator.  XIV.  §  18.  ^  Appian, .  Samnitic  X.  8.    The  CampaoiaB 
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in  number,  were  nused  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  volantary  enlistment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
btthr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Comehus  Rufinus'  dictatorahip,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  annies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Lievinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  kinff,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
pjrAu  adTMNM  Into  negotiation.  He  expressed,  according  to  the  writers^'  whom  we 
^^^^i*"'^  are  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  **  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  thdr  numbers  and  theu*  spirit."  ''  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story,  "  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings." 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  beheve  them ;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,''*  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,''^  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourisliing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  strikiiu^ 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Sanmium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Oapua*^  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  ^ther  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
And  throo  ii  th»  H.r  '^^^  towards  Romc.  FregellsB,'''  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
Bican*  ?^iti7.  H«  Bclaus  by  the  Sanmites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
^%^o«>s'!drhin'«gh.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
tMnmietorRom*.  Q^eek  conqucror.  The  Hemicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,*®  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  PrsBueste ;  and  Preeneste  itself,^*  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Prasnestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Prseneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,"  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

logion  which  garrisoned  Bheginm  had  been  the  Sins,  for  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 

eighth.    OroBius,  IV.  8.    But  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentence  the  newly  raised  acd- 

letarians  raised  to  form  the  army  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  ''*  Plutarch,  in  Fyrrh.  19.    Appia%  Sanmit. 

which  case  those  now  raised  would  be  the  X.  8.   Floras,  1. 18.   Dion  Cassius  apud  Malum, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  688. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  annies,  two  "**  Zonaraa,  VIII.  4.    Eutropius,  II.    FloruB, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  iEmillus ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  50.    Script.  Veter. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

rison  at  Rhegium.    The  legions  of  Leevinus  had  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

suffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  "  Floras,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete :  but  the  "  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresh  legions,  and  "  Floras,  I.  18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  "  "  Milliario  ab  urbe  octavodocimo."    Eutro- 

appears  both  by  Appian's  express  language,  and  plus.    If  tliis  statement  is  correct,  Pyrrhus 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zogarolo,  and  reached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  spot  where  the  road  descends  to  tlie  leV^i 
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descvidB  from  the  last  roots  of  the  moimteiiis  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  apoti  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

Odc  march  more  wotdd  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  ,^  ^^^,,„  ^, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  ^lJi;^^'U**'\^ 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  he  was  infohned  «»Hi«  an^nS! 
that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace**  with  Rome,  ^^jS^HmtZ 
and  Ti.  Coruncantus,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from  '^'^'' 
£truria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  LsBvinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,** 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  coofedeite^.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Lsevmus  fell  baok  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus**  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Qreelu  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brasen  shields,  and 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,**  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  been  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  winter* 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  by:* 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  an  embassy  io* 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  ne  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  ^ 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  ho  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  tfpll'Jrm!^. 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  prisoners     ""^^^''^^^ 
at  Rome.*^    The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  C.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius, . 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.     That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
ao  emmcnt  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  may 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  kin^ ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campagnft,  dose  by  what  is  oelled  the  Hentloeii  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  I0- 
lake  of  S«gmns,  and  jast  at  the  junction  of  the  ffiona  were  employed  in  redacing  it.  But  no- 
modem  road  from  La  Colonna.    TLabici.)  thing  can  be  deciaed  with  oertaiDtv. 

"  Zonarae,  VIII.  4.    See  also  Appian,  X.  S,  "  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  a.  4,  6.    The 

Although  hifl  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  as  names  of  tne  Boman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

"*  Dion  CassiuB,  Fhigm.  60.  Script.  Veter.  Fabricius,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftngments  of 

Collect.  Dionyains,  XVIII.  6-26.     The  famous  anec- 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Dion  Cassins,  Frsgm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribed 

Xil.  by  the  king^s  money,  nor  fHghtened  bv  the 

"*  Frontinus,  Strateffem.  IV.  1.  %  24.    The  sudden  siffht  of  one  or  his  elephants,  which  at 

name  of  the  place  to  which  Lsvinus*  army  was  a  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  imme- 

sent  is  corrupt.     Oudcndorp  and  the  Bipont  diately  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plutarch, 

edition  read  "  Firmum,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Speeches  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Fabri- 

bo  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  far  away  firom  the  dus  in  answer,  declining  the  king*s  offers,  are 

•eat  of  war.    Nicbnhr  conlectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Fragments  of 

Ferentinum,  supposing  that  Ferentinum,  the  Dion  Cassius,  LIII.  UV. 

2a 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible ;  tbe  Greek  commonwealths  were  so  falleiif 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  nulitary  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reigning  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thought  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  tne  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
would  accept  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas."* 
But  to  show  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 
he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
:g<^emment  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
iaed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  ai 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
the  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the 
in.  stUtd  e^pidfn.  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
n)wdTF7rriII»''»  graudsou  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 
^"^  the  Latins.     The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  were  easily 

raised,"  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  m  such  a  season  of  cumger,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
•operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  bis 
■advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
•only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
^quarter  ;*°  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculimi  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
YiwMrtioDi  far  tatu*  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size'*  on  the  edge  of  the 
<mSoUiiid«a.  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  Umestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
•operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    Zona-  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  VaUo.  LV.     Oro- 

ras,  foUowiiqgp  Bion  Cassius,  andBionysiuB  also,  Bias,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  *•  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

Boman  prisoners  by  Pyrrhus  without  ransom.  •*  See  Dr.  Dauheny's  Ezoursion  to  Anmanc- 

And  so  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tus,  p.  80.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  though  li 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  aocordinff  to  Giustimani, 

is  BO  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  5270  souls.     It  haa  suffered  repeatedly  from 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  among  Pyrrhus* 
soldiers^  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  hattle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  descrihe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  "  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive  ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  mipoetor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground,**  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  ancf  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  ^^^  ^  A^raioai. 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.     But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  "^ 

them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines*^  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve  ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  theur  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic'*  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  tiy  the  effect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  tii*  Rtama»  ■»  de. 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  theur  swords**  '**^ 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pjrrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pyrrhus' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  K»gg«ntod  .od  mm 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  ««»»»•'«"•*•««•• 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  th6  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia»  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.    A  victory  followed  by  no 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  5.    Dion  Caaaius,  Fragm.        »  Polybius,  XVIII.  11. 
Vatican.  LV.  ••  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  21,  copying  apparently 

••  Plutarch,  "Pyrrh.  21.  from  Hieronymus. 

**  Frontinua,  Stratagem.  II.  8,  %  21. 
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lesults  is  easily  bcSiered  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memorial 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted. 
Niebuhr  deckres  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  acti<Hi» 
maintained  that  the  lUlies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra* 
ordinary  misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
inventbn  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  Uiat  I  hav«  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :'^  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campfu^n,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
It  b  AtuiHitd  wiifl  DO  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
tH^ih*  kS!L  Ha  to  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  this 
^^■•*"*'"*^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  bi^gage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Gh^ce,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epinis,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance*^  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn-  of  the.year  Ptolemy  Geran- 
nua,  king  of  Mncedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,**  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eageriiy  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

"  The  Mcoimt  in  the  text  is  Plntarah^B,  copied,  aotuallj  devote  hhnself  in  this  battle  n  his 

ee  I  have  said,  from  Hieronymns  of  Cardia,  a  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  him. 

coDtcmpora£v   historian.    And   Justin  a^es  Be  Finib.  II.  19.     Tnscnlan.  IKsp.  I.  87.    No 

with  it :  *'  The  issne  of  the  second  battle/'  he  other  existing   account  notices  tiiis  circnm- 

says,  **  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first/'  X  VHI.  stance :  and  according  to  the  aathof  **  de  Viri« 

1.    Livy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  Illnstribus,"  Bedos  was  alive  some  years  ajfter- 

13th  bookf  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  and  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie :  '*  dubio  eventn  pagnatbm  est.''    But  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  foigetfhlnessin 

rus  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans ;  Cicero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  exaggerated 

aild  Eutropius  and  Oroeius,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  anistorr 

ft-om  the  same  source,  says  that  ryrrhns  was  of  the  x)eriod,  he  did  not  oriticiBe,  but  adopted 

wounded,  many  of  his  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  inquiry.    But  such  enormotia  dis- 

and  20,000  of  lus  men  killed,  the  Roman  loss  orepancies  in  tne  several  accounts  show  what  n. 

not  exceeding   6000.    Zonaras,  copying  from  the  character  of  the  Koman  history  of  thU 

Dion  Cassins,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  is 

and  that  his  army  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  oftraditional  stories  and  pane- 

to  an  attach  maoe  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  gyrical  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  his^ 

tSe  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.    How  different  is  the  acoonnt  given 

among  nis  scddiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  th«  battle  by  the  oontemporaiy  historian 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  reaUj  good 

the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materifus,  not  from  guess  or  fancy,  but  from 

his  camp  during  the  action,  and  tne  loss  on  knowledge! 

both  aides  was  equal,  amounting  to  15.000  men  "  ^^X^v  Epitome,  XIII.     PolybiuB,  HI.  S8. 

in  each  army.    It  is  no  less  remarkaole  that.  Justin,  Xvill.  2. 

acoording  to  Cioero,  the  consul  P.  Decins  did  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  22. 
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of  fictioB.  The  death  of  Ptolesj  Cennirae  and  tlie  aoarclij  Tyhkm  mmm  am 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  his  old  dominkm  in  ^*i^- 
Macedonia,  while  enyoya  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon 
bim  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  pn»ined  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to  seiie  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy/ 
and  early  in  the  foDowinff  spring  sach  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  flie  new 
consuls,  C.  Fabriaius  ana  Q.  ^milius,  were  sent  against  him  :^  ^  u.  c.  411.  a.  a 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  **** 
servants  had  ofiered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorringa  victory  gained  by  treason,  wbhed  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  bis  danger.  Pyrrhua  upon  this  expressed  his  ffratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  fumished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  withoat  conditions.***  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  r^;ard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tsreatnm,*^  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  ABCuhun*  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships'**  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ^  c^^hMinUD  ^t\» 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  M^^£aS«f«i»- 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthi^  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  his 
real  object  beii^  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  '^rentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insmuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans'**  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  lai^e  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campamans  had  col- 
lected forbuilding  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia***  without  oppositk>n,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;*** 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybeum  ;**'  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  they  were  unmanageable  ami  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Itafian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  agun  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  reiudy 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 

***  ClaudiuB   QaadriguinB,    Quoted  hj  A.  tuned  no  triumph  over  Tuentnm,  and  the 

OcUins.  III.  8.    Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  XI.  success  for  which  Fahrioius  triumphed  *^de 

I'lutarch,  Pyrrh.  21.  Tarentinie"  (Faeti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

**>  Plutarch  and  Applan  say  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  his  oonsulship,  before 
released  an  equal  nuniber  of  Tarentine  and  Sam-  the  trnce  with  Pyrrhus  was  concluded, 
iiite  prisonerH,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  '*'  Justin,  XVIII.  S!    Zonaras,  VIII.  9. 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  bat  that  the  Romans  '*'  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 
refHised  to  treat,  while  I^ii^us  remained  in  **  Diodorus,  Fraffm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  9. 
Italy.    Yet  Appmn,  in  another  fhigment,  aays  ^  Diod.,  Fragm.  noeschel*  XXII.  11. 
that  Ptrrhus,  ^*  after  his  treaty  with  the  Ro-  ^  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  latter  end 
mans/^  utrA  rdt  wf^  'rmpahns  ^i^«a(,  went  of  478.    hti  rptrm  is  Appian's  expression,  Sam- 
over  to  Bidly.    Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic.  Fragm.  XII.,  wnich  Mr.  Fynee  Clinton 
period  was  amed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wronffly  understands  of  the  year  479,  ibr  that, 
change  of  prisoners.    Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 
lated  any  thing  for  the  Tarentines  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  fru  rolt^,,  but  rtrdfnf. 
tell;  but  the  consuls  of  the  two  sucoeeding  "  Diodorus.  Fragm.   floeeohel.   XaII.  14 
years,  although  they  triomphed  over  the  Bam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  22,  2S. 
nites  and  Lucanians,  yet  appeared  to  have  ob- 
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A.u.c.«i^4ii.A.c.  continued  the  war.  They  ventured  no  batUes  in  the  field,  but 
S^J^i.  uIiT^4  resolutely  defended  their  towns  lyid  fastnesses,^^  and  sometimes, 
^•DMnoaoT^jnlfaQi.  ^  ftlways  haopens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  bemg  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,*^  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  477,  and  Q«  Fabius  Qurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  m^n  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C,  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself"*^  and  his  colleague  from  the  Sanmites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  desenring^  of  a  triiunph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  J" 
A  u  a  «8.  A.  c  ^^^  ^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Oartha^nian  fleet 
rrV^pyRiM  '•t^  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
''  war,"'  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 

Mamertincs  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epinis ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
HapiaMbittiMtoBni.  ^®  Romau  coHsuls  worc  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium»*'^ 
rfiWrpi««»Lo«/r  1,^^  jjg  received  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  kin^  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,'*'  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  suppl;png  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
bad  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from.  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"*  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  hb  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

**"  Zonans,  VIII.  6.  dniaoB  employed  in  their  engagement  with 
^  Fabricius  triumphed  in  Dcoember^  Brutus  Duiliuii  in  the  flnit  Punic  war  a  large  ship. 
In  January,  thirteen  montha  afterwarda,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  fVom  Pyrrhus  probably  on  his 
bins  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily,     (Polybius,  I.  28.)     Wo 
l^rrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  muiit  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  con- 
to  Itah".  voying  the  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 
"*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  embarked  his  army;  and  that  their  resistanoa 
^  Zonaras  exp^ssly  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape, 
tnmed  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  '"  Zonaras,  Vln.  6. 
Bufinns,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  6.  "«  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

"■  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  >»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  85.  Dion.  Cassiua,  Fraffm. 

Pyrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obUined  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

chiefly  from  the  Syracusaus,  who,  on  his  flrst  '**  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,   Samnitic 

arrival  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo-  *"^  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &s  koI  abr6f  i  Urf^^f  h  r»cs 

ms,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  11.    The  Cartha-  lif^tt  fnrofiv^nwt  ypi^u. 
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pursuing  him,  and  bringing  on  his  aims  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pyrrhus  himself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Oineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  hearen  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  ^he  year  470  were  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  ^j^^^,,,^ 
side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  478  a  Rom«.  a.  ^S^aiT. 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,"'  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Oapitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  mto  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus, made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  fa  th*^Mibtm«t  oc 
the  consul,  M*.  Curius,"*  commanded  that  the  ^oods  of  the  first  de-  '"^^^ 
fiaulter  should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  ma^'s  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  ofl^nder,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus'*^  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites ;  the  rest  of  the  ^   ^  ^^ 

Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  4!^'^*^^>o>n 
coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  '*"  ^ 
marchmg  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,"*  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.'"  He  set  out  by  vvm^omM  nigiit. 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  ^HS!^'^  iSTiSLi 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  •"'• 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continuiQly  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

""  Orofliasy  IV«  2.  livy,  Epitom.  XIV.  Cioero,  most  tolerant  even  of  the  matest  severity  wlien^ 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.      the  pablio  service  seemed  to  require  it.    Bnt 

»  livy,  Epitom.  XTV.    Valerius  Maidmns.  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  is  so 

VI.  S)  %  4,  adds  to  this  story  that  CuriiiB  sold  small,  that  Valerias'  addition  to  the  stozy  must, 

not  only  the  pro^rty  of  the  de&ulter,  bat  the  be  considered  very  doubtftd. 

nian  himself,  saymg  **  that  the  commonwealth  "*  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  S6. 

wanted  no  oitizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  ■*  Plutarch,  5^^*  ^'                          ^  ^ 

obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  "■  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  85.     Biooysios,,  XDL. 

consul's  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-14. 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  Bomfoa  were 
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by  an  acoident ;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus-  elephants  wae  wounded,  and  niniung  wfld 
among  its  own  men,  threw  them  mto  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  rerist- 
ance,  being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-mareh.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;'"  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Cnrius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive'aotion  on  equal  ground ; 
BMtuoT  PiMTtntom.  ^«  descondcd  into  the  plain,***  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field, 
pjnintbddbatod.  Q^  ^jj^  ^^g  yj^^  ^^  Komaus  wore  victorious ;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp.'**  But  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  through  their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  ov«r- 
H»  tediy  iMTM  itai J  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
•MNteMtoBpiw.  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  tf  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.***  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,"*  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Ai^gos. 
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*^  France  wm  now  consolidated  Into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thiiB  having  conquered  her- 
aelf,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  pne- 
pared  to  oazry  her  srms  into  other  eottntries."— Hallam,  Middle  Agee,  Chap.  I.  Jrait  11. 

Ws  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Latium  in 
Matkm  wta«M  the  hest  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 
luiDiMidCMUMc*.     Romang,    The  offer  was  then  refused^  hut  very  soon  afterwards  a 

^  DionysiuB,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  ezdted  her,  that  she,  too,  he- 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  angovernable.  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

batUe  is  placed  oy  Orosius  and  Floras  **i]i  into  disorder,  and  that  this  accident  first  tarned 

oampis  Arusinis,"  or  **sab  campls  Arasinis,**  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  "*  It  is  ssid  that  a  report  was  purposely  dr- 

•  enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  oalated  by  Pyrrhus,  of  toe  speedy  anival  of  re- 

^Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  86.    The  story  which  inforoements  fVom  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

iMonysius  and  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Romans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Floras  referred  to  the  hist  venture  to  advance  upon  IWentnm.  PansaiiiM| 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  voung  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  Niebnhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610,  and 

phant  having  been   wounded,  ana  ranning  note  M. 

««bout  screaming,  its  ones  were  heard  by  its  *  Plutvoh,  Pyrrh.  SS. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Cartbage»'  in  which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conolnde  an  allianee  with  Pvrrhns ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  aJlianoe  with  each  other^  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsistbg  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  4*t^ ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punio  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  ovr  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  mmntum  ot  •vnu 
great  period  when  Roma  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  *•  'S*  *^  *^«^  *•'• 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  unbn  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  F^rrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shid) 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibal's sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  port  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  ana  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  ae  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratieal  party,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  m,  s^or 
rid  themselves  of  it  l^  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  &i^  bJ^m  u 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  ^^*^ 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  witn  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  forngn  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  eonld  be  foigiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Oarthaffinian  commanders*  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Milo's  dominion.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  aocordmgly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  Bat  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treateid  secretly 
with  Milo,^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con* 
dition  of  being  iJlowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 
baggage.  Thus  Tarentimi  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  Vm  Roman  govermfteot  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,*  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

>  Polybtoa,  III.  88.  between  the  Soman  lad  Carthaginian  fi>i«ee,  in 

'  Zonaraa,  VIII.  %.    This  was  like  the  aiiato-  whioh  the  Somana  were  ytotoriooa. 

cratical  party  in  Coroyra,  who,  after  their  ezpuW  *  Zonaraa,  VIII.  6.     Frontinna,  Btrategem. 

sion  from  the  city,  built  afort  In  the  moantains,  III.  8,  %  1. 

fVom  whenee  they  plundered  the  landa  of  their  *  Oroaioa,  IV.  S.    That  the  interferenoe  of  the 

opponenta.    Thncyd.  III.  85.  Carthaginiana  on  thk  oocaaion  waa  oomplained 

'  Zonaraa.  VIII.  6.    Orosiua,  IV.  8.    Bat  the  of  by  the  Bomana  appears  also  from  Liyy, 

account  in  Orosiua  is  greatly  duatorted  and  ez-  Epitom.  XIV.  and  from  Dion  Cwains,  Fragm. 

aggerated,  for  he  makea  the  Tarentinea  oaU  in  Vatican.  LVII.    Yet  as  Pyrrhus  was  the  enemy 

the  aid  of  Carthage  not  against  Milo,  bat  agamat  of  Carthage,  the  Carthaginiana  might  lawfully 

Borne,  and  saya  mat  a  regular  aodon  took  plaoe  aid  the  Tarentinea  ng^nat  his  oAber ;  the  of- 


A.  c. 

Twrm- 
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Rome ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
B«itfaf»tkB  of  Tana-  atoncd,  uo  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
*^'  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.* Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  earrison,'  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retam  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  , 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
^  and  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.     L. 

"  iDi,  and  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Mazimus,  who  had  been  consuls 
together  one-and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium,'  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnites ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made,  nndoabt^ly,  lai^ 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hosta^'  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,*^  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well- watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  u.  c.  484.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
!ZJiiid"'^ISii?*^  sion  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
Biugiam.  ^j  ^|j^  consul,  C.  Genucius."     A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana**  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services^'  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
ffarrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  ori^nal  lesion  were  executed*^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,^^  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

fence  complained  of^  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  LoUioa.  a  Samnite  hostage,  is  sud  to  h%ve  es- 

ability.  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  nnin-  ca^d  from  Rome. 

vited  by  the  Komans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  *  DionTsins,  XX.  6.    Sila  is,  doubtless,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Roman  dominion.  But  same  word  as  Silva  and  as  1X9.    For  the  aotoal 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  country,  see  Mr.  Keppel 

of  lapygia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Southern  Provinces  ol 

ing  to  Some.  Naples,  p.  243. 

^  Zonaras,  VHI.  6.  ^  Dionysius,  XX.  7. 

*  In  the  interval  between  the  ilrst  and  second  "  Zonaras,  Vlll.  6. 

Punic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  "  Polybius,  1. 8,  9.   Justin,  XXIII.  4.   Zona- 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  24.    Niebuhr  thinks  ras.  YIU.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  snr-  '*  Orosius,  IV.  8. 

render  of  the  ci^.  "  See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  57. 

•  Zonaras,  VUI.  6.  Eng.  Transl. 
This  appears  flx>m  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citixens,'*  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  disponed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes"  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  aU 
scorned  and  beh^ed,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'*  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfaie  in  the  country  of  the  Oaraoenians  in  north-  ^  ^  ^ 
em  Sanuiium.     Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  }*^-,g]isg  «"'*"**»' 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands  °^ 

which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whode  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Pioenttans,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  j^  u  ^  «s  a  cm 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome"  thirty-one  years  wy^witW(^«Mt 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  *  '^ 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies"  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam* 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Sfdemum."  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilliag  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest"  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  indepenaence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had  j^  ^  c  4ot  Md  488 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy"  of  southern  Italy  against  ▲.'c/wrudml  o£l 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  ^^^'**^<' 
throw.    Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the  ""' 

port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  f*  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  teinper  of  his 

"  Valerius  Maximas.  II.  7,  %  15.    The  same  *  See  page  881. 

thing  happened  after  tne  reduction  of  Capoa  in  "  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

the  second  Panic  war.    The  Campanians  being  consuls  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronios  and  Appius 

Homan  citizens,  the  senate  could  not  determine  Claudius,  triumphed  over  tne  Picentians. 

their  fate  without  being  empowered  by  the  "  Straoo.  V.  p.  261. 

people  to  do  so;  and  accordingly  the  tribes  "  The  Picentian  war  is  briefly  noticed  by 
voted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Floms,  I.  19,  by  Eutropius,  and  by  Orosius,  I\ . 
pass  should  have  their  authority  for  its  fUU  ex-  4.  A  great  earthc^uake  happened  just  as  the 
ccution.  Livy,  ZXVI.  88.  It  is  remarkable  Boman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 
that  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Boman  fran-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Semproniu8,the  consul, 
chise  at  pleasure  should  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.  The 
completely  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  population  of  the  Picentians,  when  they  sab- 
franchise  actually,  which  is  Niebuhr^s  explana-  mitted  to  the  Bomans,  amounted,  according  to 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Campanians.  Vol.  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  1 110),  to  860,000  souls. 
II.  note  186.  £ng.  Transl.  It  rather  appears  "  Tney  had  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ascu- 
fVom  the  definition  of  the  term  municepe,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8,  §  21 ;  and 
by  Festns  from  Ser.  Sulpicius  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Papir- 
the  Caoipanians,  and  others  in  the  same  relan  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Samnites,  Lnca- 
tion  to  Bome,  eojoyed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 
rights  of  Boman  citizens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an  earlier 
their  own  Campanian  franchise;  and  this  too  period. 

seems  implied  oy  the  £»ct  of  their  forming  a  **  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius.  ac- 

regular  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  the  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  Sailen- 

merely  as  auxiliaries.  tines  because  thev  wished  to  get  poBsession  of 


"  Pionysius,  XX.  7.    Polyblus,  I.  7.  Bnmdisiom.    Vlll.  7. 

*  Zonaras,  VIU.  7.    IMonysius,  XX.  9. 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  Brundishim,  the 
farorite  point  of  communication  in  later  timet  with  Greece  and  the  East,  app^ued 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desimhle.  Accordmglj,  the  Sallentines  and  Mes- 
sapians  were  reduced  to  suhmiesion,  and  Bntndisium  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 
The  J  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years**  afterwards,  hut  the  land 
must,  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probahility  was  occupied  hy  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  tKe  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  over 
con<^«iMt  or  tiM  sv-  ^^  Sarsiuatians,"  a  people  of  Umhria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
■iiwuua.  comic  poet  Plautns.    Livy's  epitome*^  speaks  of  the  Umhrians 

generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  suhmitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  he  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  hy  po- 
w  wi  v«w.  ^^'^  jealousy  no  less  tibnn  hy  naUonal  amhition.  The  aristocracy 
niJl.  A.  u.  c.  4M.  of  Yolsinii*  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  m  the  Persian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wan 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  Uberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Vdsinti  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  ther  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro* 
man  commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Skives  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  beccune  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;*  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to 
death,^  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  leas  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodorus'* 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statnea  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.    Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*  In  the  latter  pert  of  the  flnt  Panle  war.  there  ie  a  hill  that  roiia  up  thirty  stadia  in 
See  livv.  Epitom.  XIX.  Bat  Floras  says  [I.  heig^ht;  andbeneaththerelsaforcst  of  all  sorts 
20]  that  Bmndisium,  with  its  fkmoos  port,  was  of  trees,  and  much  water.  Bo  the  people  of  the 
rcduoed  by  M.  Atilios,  who  was  one  or  the  con-  dty,  fyaimg  lest  any  of  them  should  become  a 
suls  of  the  year  487.  And  so  also  does  Entro-  tyrant,  set  up  their  fteedmen  to  be  their  m»- 
pias.  gistrates ;  and  these  i^eedmen  role  over  them, 

*  Fasti  Capitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appointed  in 
"  Epitora.  XV.    "Umbri  et  SaUentini  vloti    theirplace  at  the  end  of  the  year.'^ 

in  dcditionem  aeoepti  sont.^*  *  Valerias  Mazimus,  IX.  1.    l!lie  worst  of 

*  Zonaias,  VIII.  7.  Auot  de  Viris  Illustrib.  all  the  outrages  there  described  was  practised 
^^Dedus  Mus."  Floras,  I.  21.  Valerius  Mail-  in  some  instancea  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  in 
mas,  IX.  1,  Extern.  %  S.  Orosius,  IV.  6.  AU  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  fkr  more  likely  that 
these  writers  call  the  revolution  at  Volsinii  a  the  Volslnian  serft  retaliated  it  upon  their  mas- 
rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  just  as  ten  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  first 
Herodotus  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it. 

Argos,  after  tne  old  oitiaens  had  been  greatly  *  Zonaras,  VHI.  T. 

weakened  by  their  wan  with  Sparta.    VI.  88.  »  Pliny.  Hist.  Natnr.  XXXIV.  %  84.    Mctru- 

Th»  story  told  in  the  work  **  de  Mirabil.  An»-  dorus  of  Scepsis  Uved  in  the  seventh  century 

cultatiombus,*' 94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  asoribed  of  Some,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithridates, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whose  hatred  against  the  Bomans  he  shared  to 

and  shows  tne  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in  saoh  a  degfree,  wat  he  was  called  h  fii«>^fi«iof. 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  Hisdiaif^e.  whether  true  or  ftlse,  is  at  least  con- 

oountriea  avs  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  sistent  witn  those  other  representations  which 

torian  to  sift  them.    According  to  this  story,  speak  of  the  growing  wealth  and  ima^ased  1oy« 

*'  the  dty  is  veiy  stiong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  of  wealth  among  the  Romans  at  this  period. 
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laid  siege  to  VohiDii  with  a  consohir  smj  f^  but  haying  been  mortaUy  wounded  * 
in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  be  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors."  In  the  following  year  Yolsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  Bnt  the  old  Vol- 
sinian aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  th^  fathers.  Yol- 
sinii was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi* 
zens  were  settled  in  a  new  spQt**  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 

and  Brundisium  was  b^ome  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.    But  n%^i>^ ^^^ 

it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  «'*»i'»^t- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con* 
quered  nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de* 
rived ;  so  that  iJl  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  m  occupation ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  m  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  mcrease  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Vohinii,  must  have  aflfected  oiMt  di^gM  «ixidi 
the  whole  hfe  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  ^/S^S^^SJ^ 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  **»•  ***^- 
period,  record,  first,  the  mcrease  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight  :** 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera"  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,'^  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state :"  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  severd 
new  magistrates  or  commissionens,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandi8,"'or 

"  Zonaru,  VIIL  7.  for  their  own  proflt,  bnt  MUictioned  by  the  etiite, 

"  The  aathor  **  de  Viris  BlnBtiib.'*  ascribes  and  oontroUed    by  the  triumviri   monetales. 

the  oonqneBt  of  Yolsinii  to  Decius  Mns,  who  Qnasstors  are  known  to  have  coined  money 

was  oonsnl  in  475,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhus  at  when  employed  under  a  piroconsal  as  his  pay- 

Asculum.    But  whether  Decius  was  employed  master,  but  tnese  ooins  are  eouaUv  without  any 

aa  praetor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 


i  writer  also  says  that  Appius  Clandius,  the  thing  in  the  quaestor's  own  fkmily  or  in  the  cir- 
oonsnl  of  the  year  490,  obtamed  the  surname  eamstanees  or  Us  generaL  Thus  on  the  gold 
ofCandex,  after  his  conquests  of  the  Volsinians;  ooins  struck  by  P.  Lentulus  Bpinther,  when 
but  the  Fasti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  qmstor  to  Caseins  in  Asia,  we  see  the 
oonquest  to  his  ooUeague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaiy-  devioeof  aCBpofUbertyaadadagver,  inmani- 
ons,  who  triumphed  ^^  de  Vulsinlensibus,  An.  fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  Coesar.  Yet 
oi>zzGzz.  K.  Nov."  the  two-horsed  and  four-horsed  chariots  whidi 
*•  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  3PP®^  "^  °^^  ^^  *^®  denarii  are  noticed  by 

•  Livy,  Epitom.  XV.  Phny  as  a  general  device,  from  which  the  old- 

*  ColumdQa,  Pnaikt.  est  silver  coins  received  their  name.  It  8eems 
"  IMonysius,  XX.  ad  flnem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  ro> 
"  Plmy,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIIL  Si4.  The  ail-  spect  to  the  right  of  coining ;  that  sometimes 

ver  ooinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  486 :  the  state  issued  a  ooinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 

and  the  coins  stmok  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ^  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 

aeatertii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  whose  immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 

hands  the  right  of  ooininff  money  waa  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 

The  devices  on  the  oonsnlar  denarii  are  so  var  struck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  Just 

lions,  and  refer  so  peouliariy  to  the  house  of  aa  a  kuige  part  of  oor  own  oiroulation  at  this  day 

the  individual  who  coined  them,  that  Niebuhr  oonsiste  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers, 

anpposes  them  to  have  been  really  a  private  "  "  Pomponius  de  origine  juris,"  29.    Bee 

oomage,  like  the  tokens  occasionally  issued  in  Niebuhr.  Bom.  Gesch.  III.  p.  649. 
Sogland,  a  ooini^  issued  by  private  peieonfl 
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*  the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centumvui  or  hundred 
judges ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  ix>ads ;  the  board 
of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night/'  the  consuls'  ordinary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  en  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
Efftett  of  thMa  on  ^^^^  empire  was  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 
^^»2mSSoSS!Z  tions,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  ^^tate,  and  the  means  of 
Fabriaa*.  acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :*  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Samnites,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  s^dd,  "  not  to  possess 
gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;^  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  .  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  dis{)laying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

<•  41  PomponiaB,  §  80,  81.  ffoveniinent  of  his  province,  the  Mine  s^tlets 

*  Pope  has  said,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  actually  in  sittuig  by 

"  LnouUus,  when  frogallty  conld  charm,  ^!l*°„f?f^  sSirfii"^'"*  *^* '""°"°  ^"^ 

as  if  the  virtae  of  Corins  had  belonged  to  his  IV.  8,  S  5. 

Tand  not  to  himself.    Bat  this  is  the  mistake  **  Jidias  Hyginns,  apnd  GeUium,  1. 14.    Va- 

a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whoso  tendency  it  lerius  Maximns,  IV.  8,  $  6. 

always  is  to  depredate  hnman  virtae.   Had  Lu-  *  I  borrow  this  from  Niebuhr,  who  refen 

callus  lived  in  Curius'  day,  he  would  have  for  the  story  to  Apuleius. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  ^  Li^j  Epitom.  XIV.     Niebuhr  suDpoaea 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabricius  may  have  suspected  this  plate  to 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spous  won  by  Rofinos 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  davs  of  Cicero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 

he  would  have  displayed,  like  Cicero  in  the  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treasuiy. 
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amount  was  fully  allowed,^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domam  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rafinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,^  the  year  which  . 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  ^SS^n,  a.  u.c.W 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^*  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,*^  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  thid 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  fi^lndiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  nad  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the^great- 
est  physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  „  _.  ^  ^ 

knew.  Withm  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  R«in»  v*o^  >t  tu* 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  '**^' 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  lar^e  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains,*' 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  witn  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "instruments  to  scourge  us:"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  TadtuB,  Annal.  11.  88.  irdice  at  their  ftmeral  at  JEgn,    DiyllnB,  apud 

^  ValeriuB  Mazimna,  II.  4,  g  7.  Athenieum,  IV.  p.  156.    Diodonw,  XIX.  62. 
*•  Every  one  remembers  the  slanghter  of       ■•  Nicolaua  Damaacenns,  apud  Athenaeum, 

twelve  Trojan  prisoners  over  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  168. 

Patrodns.     when  the  Scythian  kings  died,       ^  See  the  well-known  passaffe  in  Polybins, 

soine  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  or  patronage  pos- 

baried  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessod  by  the  senate.    IIoAAfiy  ydp  Ipywv  8rruv 

Thrace  single  combats  took  place  at  the  ftinerals  rfiv  hiiSoithuv  hni  rSh  rifurrSv  6id  iriions  *lTa\ta( 

of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  tit  rAs  hivKtuds  tal  garaeictvds  rSn  i^novtuv^  i  ns 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  ohx  Sv  iiapidft^oatro  ^ilf>i,  roXX&w  6t  roranQwf 

killed  and  baried  with  her  hnsband.    (Hcrodo-  Xinhuv^  Kfpttfav,  fitrdXXwt  xtipas,  avW^fiinv  S^a 

tu9,  V.  6,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  HmtaKtv    M    n|v  *PM/i«f»y  bwacrttaVf    rdtnu 

was  burnt  on  his  ftineral  pile,  there  were  single  x''P^'^<"     cvftffatvu    ri    irpoti^itfva    iii    to9 

oombats  fought  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap-  irX^Bovi,  ko?  cx^^"*  ^i  '*<'5  tlvtiv,  irdvivt  MtiioOai 

plan,  de  Rebus  Hispan.  75.    Cassander  paid  raU  i»vais  Kai  rats  kpyavian  tats  i«  To^r»».— IV. 

the  same  honor  to  Fhilip  Airhidttus  and  JBn-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibars  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  which  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  bat  the  well- 
being  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  ezbting 
cbri  g^i^^^^K)n,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  was  going^  on  prosperously. 
tL  £d  for  Kieibg  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Cunus,"  when  he  was 
•tRoma.  ^j^j^gQj.  gQQjj  ^^Y  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur : 
and  tiles"  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
nnteiir  to  Ptoi«iD  *"^*^  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
rakdSfpbas,  Wof  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
^^*^*  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,**  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 

to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Guides, 
who  was  then  first  senator  Tprinceps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^sculapms  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Gyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abvssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias ;" 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return* home  they  laid  before^ the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  ApoUonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi* 
ootngi  to  uw  mhu.  "*B>  ^^^  ^^  embassy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we^know  not,  but 


the  dfcnd««  gStlirp  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govem- 
totii«A|iou<»ii«M.  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  ApoUonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

•  Frontintis,  de  Aqtueductibus, «.  The  aque-  coplenstes,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  father  of 

duot  of  Curius  was  known  by  the  name  of  Justinian.    Coemas  copied  the  inscription  into 

"  Anio  vetus :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  his  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Montfancon's 

miles :  but  like  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appiua  Collectio  Nova,  <&c.    Vol.  II.  p.  14S.    Some  re- 

Claudius,  It  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  under  markable  particulata  as  to  theamount  of  Ptol- 

gronnd,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy^s  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XL  5. 

less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  **  They  were  called  the  Pleias  from  their  nnm* 

**  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  1^  Fliny,  as  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Di£ferent 

already  noticed,  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  f  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti 

••  livy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  year  b.  o.  269),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  XX.  4.    Valerius  MaximuB,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  ezistinff  works, 

§  9.  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  most  justly  to 

^  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  do*  think,  the  Lvcophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Effypt  is  a  very  dinerent  person  lh>m  the  Lyoophron 

during  his  reign,  arc  described  by  Theocritus,  of  the  Pleias.  and  belongs  to  a  later  ag«.    See 

an  eye-witness,  in  his  I7ih  Idyll,  and  in  that  Kiebnhr^s  Kleine  Schrift.  p.  4S8-460. 

remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  **  Zonaras,  VIII.   7.     livy,   Epitom.   XV. 

western  shore  of  the  Hed  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  S  5* 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Brandisinm,  lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  ApoUonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise"^  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;'^'  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  rhywitmi  uttoir.  s*. 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  '•»•»«■««  ©rA 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  m  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena*^  are  recorded  during  the  two  followmg  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;*'  but  the  language  of  Au^tme  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dia* 
cover  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times^ 
and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.   Ap-  taf'foJ»5I?*D-i2Ir 
pius  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when  *^'*'"^''''**^ 
Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon* after  his  return  to  Epirus.    L.  Papirius  Cursor^ 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ;. 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  agmn  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.     M'.  Curius  had  obtsuned  the  censorship  in  that- 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon-- 
ey  arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the^ 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named^ 
by  the  senate  one'*  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died, 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.    Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  80« 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  oflT 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.    When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation,, 
within  the  city  walls  ;^  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense- 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the- 
peace  of  the  living." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people.. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.  B$- 
^nning  her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

*"  They  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom  **  Oroeiae,  IV.  4.     The  earthquake  which . 

of  the  ^ginetaDs  in  like  circumstances,  when  happened  in  the  Pioentian  war,  just  as  the  Bo- 

the  Spartan  king,  Leatychidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Pioentians  were  going  to  engage, 

to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  vokanic  phenomena  ottl&  pe- 

for  Bome  wroiw  which  he  had  done  to  them.  riod. 

A  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  "  Augustine,  III.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  6. 

Bpaitan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "  Frontinus,  de  Aqueduct,  6. 

that  they  might  really  carry  the  king  of  Sparta  "  CSoero,  de  Legibus,  II.  28.    Thus  Braaidas  • 

away  as  their  prisoner,  and  punish  hmi  at  their  was  buried  within  the  wall«  of  Amphipolia,  as 

discretion.    See  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  havingbeen  the  delivereFx>f  the.city*  Thucyd* 

•  Zonania,  VIII.  6.     Augustine,  de  Civit.  V.  11.                                             . 
Dei,  UI.  17. 
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3ege  of  his  ooiiBcioiis  and  willing  instniments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  bloBsed ; 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  the 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
mg  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWEB  OF  CAKTHAGK 


UoXtTtUw^M  a  SoKt^i  ra2  Kap;(9^yioc  xaXUS' — AamKTLK,  Politio.  II. 


Thb  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
btend  MDditka  or  ^^^  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
c^^^t^  minion,  and  the  inherent  causey  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians .  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 

S  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
md  together  mto  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
•of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  efiacing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
•conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
'countered  the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta^  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
*ni>«f*teM^dp!  But  in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
Bu  anMoenti  .  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 
"the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
•constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,*  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

>  Aristotle  says  that  Oartha^  had  never  sof-  by  an  aristocracy.  V.  12.    It  aeems,  then,  that 

fbrod  in  any  senous  de||rroe  either  from  faction  this  tyranny  mast  be  nnderatood  of  the  earlier 

or  from  a  tvrant.    Pohtic  11. 11.    Yet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  before  that 

•other  place  he  gives  Carthage  as  an  instance  of  constitution  existed  on  which  Anatotle  oom- 

■a  oountiy  where  a  tyranny  had  been  succeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  dexnocratical  was  prevented  by  the  premature  deetnic- 
tion  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.     Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  «ri«i«fc 

birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set-  ***^ 

tiers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  ma^trates,  or 
judges,'  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  sufifetes  and  captfuns-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dii^ities :'  whether  thb  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  (fvyxKirrtig,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  .^  ^^^  «o;iiie!i,  au 
members  of  dififerent  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  «^««»«>ufti<u». 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  councU  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  coimcil  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command^  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  m  all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.^ 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  Ufe  from  members  of  the  great 

council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  f^reat  council  at  lai^e.   On  the  .^m u-i^,  „ 

contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Anstotle  calls  *<«*■«'"»•• 
^6yragj(iaif  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an 'authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magbtracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

*  Aristotle,  Politio.  II.  11.  BCcnov  Si  robs  fia-  *  "  Centam  ex  nimiero  Bonatoram  jadices 
«riXcis  u^rt  tcmrdr^  aM  tlvai  yivts  ftn^^  ro^o  rd  ro-  deliguntur,'^  BajB  Justin,  giving  an  aoooant  of 
3Crfv.  It  ia  obviouB  that  "  suffoB,''  op  *'  sufes,"  is  the  orimn  of  tliis  council  of  elders,  XIX.  2.  The 
tlie  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  O&'TD,  which  council  of  elders,  or  y«fHw«io,  is  ddstiiiguished 

'  expressly  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 

'     '  "      ^''-       ''  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 

)  Carthaginian  con- 

^  ,   ^        ,        .     _       ,,,  -  -^     , «  *  — . „- largely  indebted  to  Hee- 

it  was  a  fi^t  change  when  the  Israelites,  tired  rcn's  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Na- 
of  their  judges,  or  suffetes,  deseed  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
ing;  BO  It  IS  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  anoe  from  Kluge's  Commentary  on  AristoUe's 
Carthage  ^so  were  bo  named  to  show  that  they  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
wea^e  not  kmgs,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  Hahed  in  1824- 
cdlingthemJa«Xeij,  have  used  a  term  likely  to       »  Livy,    XXX.   16.     "Sanctius   consilium, 

™i  d!!i^v.?«-   ttt  jtfl      A  •  «.  *i  »  *  •        maxunaque  ad  ipeum  aenatun  regendum  vis." 

•  FolybiuB,  VI.  56.    Aristotle's  account  im-  '  ^ 
plies  the  same  thing. 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  given  to  another  commission ;  the 

Eolice,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  and  so  <yn.  Nothing  would 
inder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
bein^  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
of  aristocracy  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what 
was  thus  ordered  b^  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,''  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduoed  from  its 
DimhnitMioft]i«pow.  oriffiually  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
•rofttiaiiiffttM.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  f  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  either  of 
the  suffctes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decbion. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Oar- 
jiidMAi  power.  Court  thagiuiau  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
•rthaiuiiidndmdfoDr.  originate  with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  mx 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criounal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;'*  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  ii 

*  Livr.  XXXIII.  46.->-Wbat  !s  here  Bud  of  *  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  commanded  tbe 
the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  and  vho 
same  persons  at  Carthage,  was  also  the  case  at  was  one  of  the  suffetes,  is  deeeribed  by  Hero- 
Venice.  Eveiy  member  oi  the  supreme  criminal  dotus  ss  sacrificing  during  the  battle,  and  poor- 
tribunal  of  forty  had  a  seat  ex-omcio  in  the  sen-  in^  Ubations  with  his  own  hand  on  the  victims, 
ate ;  and  the  three  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  VII.  167.  And  although  the  expression  in 
-also  in  the  council  of  the  doge.  "  Uautorit^  Herodotus  is  iMcro,  and  not  {Over,  yet  the  same 
da  Ugislateur/'  says  Dam.  **  oelle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Tisamenus, 
rinfluence  de  radministration  et  le  pouvoir  who  was  with  tuo  Greek  army  at  Platsea ;  and. 
discr^tionnairede  la  police,  se  trouvaient  r6unia  unless  Hamilcar  had  been  personally  engaged 
dans  les  m^mcs  mams.'^ — ^Histoiro  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrifice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

^  Ta  waoirta  rSv  hatpi&v.    Aristotle,  Politic,  going  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 

n.  II.    It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  his  soldiert*  in  tho  action, 

uistocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  *  Aristotlo,  Politic.  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  different  ^  ^ApivroKparncbvy  rb  tAs  iUas  imh  rdy  kax^^^ 

baths.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  6.  £xt.  S  4.  iiKd^oBai  icdaat,  xai  iiH  £X\a(  hn*  iXXmw,  wSdmt^  ^ 
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elders ;  but  every  magbtracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it» 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitutioiL  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  meml^rs  of  which  were  elected  b^  tiie  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  nrreproachable  characten ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  h^i«,  ,j^^^  ^  ^ 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  «'«<>^- 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals"  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthapnian  people  were 
saved  from  that  wont  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarelv  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reality  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  umgna^  or  o«  m- 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  STJ^^^t^/^ 
ginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  t^rtbHintoJiumtow. 
Its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  jre- 
pubUc.  whose  fell,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
Nemesis  has  m  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
populai  rarty  over  the  old  aristocratieal  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  hbtorian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.    There  were  Carthaginian 

AaKwialitovu  Aristot.  Politic  11. 11.  ndoati^al  practioe  of  snbmittiiig  different  oauees  to  differ- 

Tt9$s  Kphwn  rdf  iUaSf  III.  1.   For  the  etatement  ent  mag^tiateft,  but  of  a  more  democratical  b^s- 

in  the  text  these  paswes  are  a  sufilcieiit  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  causes  were  tried  by  magis- 

rant :  but  the  first  offers,  aa  is  well  known,  tratcs,  as  at  Carthage,  but  some  by  magistrates, 

much  difficulty  in  itself;  and  Eluge^s  explana-  and  others  by  juries;  "some  by  one  authority, 

lion  is  not  satis&ctory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another  ?^' 

Carthage  and  Laoedemon  are  said  to  resemble  ^  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratieal  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  if 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  largo,  there  were  two  judra  for  each  week.    The 

This  is  perfeotiv  dear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  says  Aristotle,  ohx  h  rA» 

^crhy  it  should  oe  more  aristocratieal  to  give  nxSmav  i\X*  ^ivtMfrv,  l^his  con  only  mean  tliot 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  publio  opinion  rec^uired  Ibr  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  dvil  causes  qualification  in  point  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Sparta  aristocratieal ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  sud  to  manaffe  their  ard  being  flxed  for  the  characters  of  the  Ephori, 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  principfo;  that  persons  of  verv  ordinary  qualifleationB  were 

is,  on  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  rdv  air^  often  chosen,  if  party  feelinga  recommended 

ii  rp4wov  luA  irtp2  Kapxni^va,  if  in  the  other  pas-  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  ^  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  6.  *At{  nvat  htwifimif- 
another.  Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  nf  reV  i^ptov  vp^  ritt  wtpunxdas  row9ctv  thr6p999, 
the  words  KaBdwtp  h  AmmtUtftwi  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  understands  this  passage  as  I  have  done ; 
the  danse  preceding  it,  rather  than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  this  interpretatioa,  and  ex- 
words  w3  i^h  iXAov  fcr*  JXXwv,  and  to  under-  plains  it  ofoolonies  sent  out  m  the  mass. 
ivtimd  these  last  words  not  of  the  Laoedismonian 
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writers,  we  know.  Sallust  bad  heard  traoslatiODS  of  passages  in  their  historical 
records  ;^  and  the  Roman  senate^  when  Cartha£re  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  loLtxn}*  Nor  were  gec^raphical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek"  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  Bat 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing ;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians  ;  at 
least  nil  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account"  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'^  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  Phoenician;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  h^rsdf  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius"  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
Gfowui  of  th*  pcndAT  constitution  became  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vie- 
B^BiS'!ri*4^  tory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
^^-  their  aristocralical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  HamUcar  and  his  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

"  SallnBt,  Bell.  Jagurth.  20.  means  certain  that  all  of  what  is  there  given  is 

^  Pliny,  HiBtor.  Natur.  XVIIT.  S  82-    It  ap-  ffenoine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plantus  Ukely  to 

pears  firom  this  passage  that  on  the  destrnction  have  learnt  the  ianffuage,  and  for  what  object 

of  Carthaffe  the  Carthaginian  libraries  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been  introduced, 

ffiven  by  the  senate  to  "  the  princes  of  Africa,"  when  apparently  the  only  purpose  answered  by 

^*  re^ulis  Aft1c«B :"  that  is  chleflv,  no  doubt,  to  Hanno^s  speaking  in  a  loreiffn  language  is  to 

Hasinissa.    And  thus  the  Carthaginian  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphio^s  burlesque  interprets- 

from  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 

us,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempsal,  Masin-  ^  Such  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  ot 

issa*s  grandson.  And  further,  Magogs  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geographi 

committed  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Festus  Avienus*  Laldn  version  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himiloon.  which 

it  best  was  a  member  of  the  Junian  fiimily,  D.  Heeren  has  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 

Silanus.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage, 

must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  **  Philinus  of  Agrigentum. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauotion  of  speeches  "  Sosilus  of  Lacedcemon,  and  Silanua  or  Si- 

in  tliat  language  upon  the  Boman  stage,  as  in  lenus.    Vid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  TTanniWIt  18. 

the  Pcenulns  of  Flautus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no  '^  VI.  51. 
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never  conducted  80  ably  as  when  the  popular  partj  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gamed  and  highly  valued. 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
philosophers,  of  losmg  its  spirit  of  enterpnse.  But  in  thb  Car-  thu^^S&Bi-  gcv. 
thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  enei^ ;  she  had  much  to  maintun,  and 
what  she  ahready  possessed  g^ave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  pomt  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  bat 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthi^,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtainmg  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  be^un  was  not  left  to  a  strang^er.  Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  mvasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  own  expression,^'  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracjr.  But  the  Carthaginian  ^^^^^^  of  th.  cwt 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  ^^^j^^jBuut^ 
No  military  excellence  m  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  ii>u!^ai^!tfii«iaiMter. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  ^^' 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  oJiso  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum !  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns'*  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  bmding  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  ckra»c«  wm  aMqnd 
to  her  government  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  ^*'^' 
-with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  mequslity  in  the  course  of  our  stoir,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  m  spite  oL 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victorious. 

Valerias  Hazimiis,  IX.  8.  *  Diodonia,  XX.  17. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FIRST  PUNIC  WAR-THE  ROMANS  INVADE  SICaY-SUBMISSION  OF  HIERO- 
THE  ROMANS  CREATE  A  NAVY— NAVAL  VICTORIES  OP  MYL^  AND  ECNO- 
MUS-EXPEDITION  OP  M.  REGULUS  TO  AFRICA;  fflS  SUCCESSES,  HIS  AERO- 
GANCE  IN  VICTORY,  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY— WAR  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF 
LIL YB^fiUM  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— HAMILCAR  BARCA  AT 
EIRCTE  AND  ERYX— NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  uEGATES— PEACE  CONCLUDED— 
A.  U.  C.  490  TO  618— A.  0.  864  TO  241. 
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The  first  Funic  war  lasted,  without  intermissiony  for  more  than  two-and-twenty 
A.  V.  c.  490.  A.  c.  J^i^r*  A  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 
IK'iiuSSlMhrftS  the  wars  of  uie  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
pniews.  1^^  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  trace  of  Amiens.     And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  bom  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war/ 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  conceminfir  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  m  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  owht  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ouffht  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  si^^es,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro- 
lixity. 

{t  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
TiM  KuMittnM  or  pi^  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
j£!Sr!^thfSS!  A  deputation'  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana, 
u»vsiib»  and  Hkro.  paying  that  ths  RomauB,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pret^ice  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  tiying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  once  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

*  From  the  noddle,  perhaps,  of  the  year  490  be  deducted,  whioh  extends  from  October,  ISOl, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  618 ;  nearly  twen^-  to  May,  1808. 

three  years,  if  ve  reckon  from  the  arrival  of  tne  *  The  exact  year  of  Polybiiu'  birth  is  imoer« 

first  Mamertine  embassy  at  Borne,  to  the  con-  tain.    He  was  under  80  in  578,  but  as  he  was 

dusion  of  the  deflnitiTe  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year,  h« 

riod  of  the  revolution  wars,  from  April',  1792.  to  could  not  have  been  many  years  younger.   See 

July,  1815,  is  but  a  very  little  longer,  and  it  be-  I^nes  Clinton.  Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  HI.  p.  7& 

-•omea  very  mnch  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  "  Polybius,  1. 10.    Zonaras,  ViU.  8. 
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inutatore  of  the  Mamertines,  who  luui  done  to  Rhegium  what  the  n*  m 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Messaoa ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Synicuse,  <^^*^ 
had  aealously  aided  them  in  the  woric,  and,  as  it  appears,^  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamerima  were  a  horde  of  adveDtuvrs  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemieB  of  maiikiiid,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  hv  theur  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  at  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  l^e  Oarthaffinians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  semite,  therefore,  we  are  assuied,'  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  ia  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consnlsy  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  iheur  families, 
were  both  of  them  amlntioaa  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  .    ^      ,  .  .v  < 


petition  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  peopfe.  The  ^^^ 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of  "^ 
restrainiw  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  hi  Corsica,  Sardinia,- 
and  the  £iparsean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  vemembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employmenta  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  fertili^  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  BngUshmen.  So  the  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertine  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 

to  every  other  authority  except  toe  negative  of  the  tribunes ;  and  ^  ^^i «^ 

as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpoaa,  ike  hesitation  of  the  senate  wT^CTiicl^ortfa?; 
availed  notbmg.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  ^•^o^^'««»- 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Ohiudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  seat  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  in  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertme  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  amy  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explam  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  ate  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians have  no  just  defence  of  thdr  conduct  to  offiar.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored^  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice." 

But  the  strait  of  Messsna,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  wua  a  barrier  not 
eeay  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  n.  Remn  s^t,  i. 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italijr,  seem  to  have  given  HH^^Jl^Si  % 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  «k«^ii«rBi««. 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,^  Yelia^  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  Bne-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,^  with 

«  Zonarag,  Vm.  8.    IKon  CaifliiiB,  Fngm.  *  Polybins,  I.  90. 

VadduL  Lvni.  *  Dion  OttBios,  Fngm.  Vatie.  LUL  Zonans, 

»  PolybiiM  JL  11.  vm,  8. 
'  Zonaraa,  yin.  8.   DI<mCaaiiiis,VnignLVs- 
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the  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fdll  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  back  the  ships  and  the 
cteadiM  agiin  trmm  pHsoners  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 
aJ^SSSi^ir^-  ^^h  Carthage,  nor  to  venture  agsan  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 
•niortoaeoiifmiM*.  crosskg  thc  strait  in  defiance  of  his  naval  supenority."  C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Ro- 
mans to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  his  vig;i- 
lance  did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them»  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  urged  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno'°  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscrupulous,  it 
,^    ^^  seems,  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  good  faith 

ch.rof^ry'^b^'^  of  Cartha^re  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  servimr  the  ambition 
to  parehM*  hia  ft«e-  of  Romc.  Wheu  thc  Carthaginian  governor  appeared^  the  discus- 
sion began ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel;  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,"  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
tary commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dia- 
thT^t  force  S^cu-  patchcd  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
th«g«Midof  syiacnM.  ^  ^[q[[j^  Hlcro,  provokcd  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 
Appi«cuiidiiu«nMM  i^ved  at  Rhe^um.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
Mhr.my.'^defaS^  ^®  prepared  to  force  his  passace.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
the8ymtii«u.  accouut  of  thc  dctails ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,"  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  his  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  m  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    Bion  CaBBioB,  Fragm.  JiafaUvrara,    It  is  not  eaaj  to  ascertun  the  es- 

Vatic.  LIX.  act  meaning  of  Zonaraa^  Greek,  bat  I  believe 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  9.     Dion  Cflfisius,  Fragm.  that  Kard  vpi^etv  ifiwoptat  doea  not  mean  "  on- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  traiRckinff,"  but  when  "they 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  9.    Polybina,  I.  II.    Dio-  had  an  oconaion  of  trafficking.'^     Compare  in 

doms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Thncydidea,  VII.   18,  h^  uinitoXUs  irpoftf#si. 

V  P^lybias,  I.  11.    Diodoriis.  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginian  sail- 

sehei.  2^X111.  2.  4.    Zonaraa,  VIII.  9.  ors  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Meaaana  when 

»  Zonaraa  aaya  of  Appius,  &i  ^p€  avxw^t  they  ought  to  have  been  at  aea,  watching  the 

a^T&v  iroXXax9  Kari  n^aciw  ijiiroplas  AAi/icvf-  movements  of  the  BonuuiB. 
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tbat  he  had  Tentured  on  an  lU-adyised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Sjracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appins  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians.'^ 
Their  position  was  stronff,  and  he  was  repulsed ;  but  this  success  „,  ^^^^  j^^c^ha 
tempted  them  to  meet  hun  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  gMut,mi»tthaiieii^ 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  uuiT^litotiir^u! 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ''^''**^' 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  eveiy  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
reptdsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  dispositbn  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,'*  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  whoHy  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his  ^^^ 
victories  over  the  Vobinians  on  the  first  of  November.'*  The  wcUj.  Hi!ro%»k«« 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  STu.  a*4»i.  a.  £ 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
siina,  two  consular  armies,'^amounting  to  about  85,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,'*  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec* 
tion.  Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,'*  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  ^e  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.    Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 

>«  Zonaras,  Vin.  9.    Polybiui,  I.  IS.    Dio-  land  foroea  solely,  after  they  had  effected  their 

doros.  Frag m.  Hoeschel.  XXlII.  4.  landing  in  safbty. 

»  The  fauure  of  Pompey's  fleet  in  either  pre-  "  Faati  Capitolini. 

ventinff  Caesar  from  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  "  Polybias,  1. 16. 

from  Hrandusinm,  or  in  effectually  cutting  off  *  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  5.  The 

his  communications  with  Italy  anerwar<&,  ia  terms  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  are  variously  re> 

one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  defects  ported.  Dioaorus  says  that  he  obtained  a  peace 

of  the  ancient  naval  service.    But  with  respect  lor  fifteen  years  on  giving  up  his  Boman  pris- 

to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  we  must  re-  oners  without  ransom,  and  on  paying  150,000 

member  that  not  even  the  British  naval  force,  draohnuB ;  Polvbius  makes  the  sum  100  talents, 

while  every  point  in  Sicily  was  in  our  posses-  and  says  nothing  of  any  term  when  the  peaoo 

sion,  could  prevent  the  French  from  throwing  was  to  expire ;  Zonaras  names  no  specific  snm^ 

across  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosms  and  Eutropiua  set  it  at  200  talents* 

ber,  1810,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our  *  Polybius,  1. 17-80. 
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TMmA  ftMiik  on.  1^  the  followiiig  jeagt,  492,  Agrigentam'^  was  reduced  after  a  long 
giSL  tSkJ^  ^^^  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  The 
'iri?c!'«^*ii'.  consuls  of  the  year  498  were  no  less  successful,  but  the*  Cartha- 
m,ui.  ginians  had  at  last  beeun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effisetuallj ; 

many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts*^  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Kaly  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  Encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.  But 
Th«T  ind  •  mod«i  fcr  "^  It*l»ui  shipwright  knew  how  to  build  the  line-of-battle  ships  of 
the?  akipC  Md  tiaia  that  peHod,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 

^""^  fix>m  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 

for  the  other.  Shipwrifirhts  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt» 
but  to  send  thither  woidd  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme*'  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  «been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
Wright's  model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
in  two  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber."*  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme^  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  worla. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
DtCMta  iB  til*  aadMit  thc  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexpenence  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
u*iiMfTi««.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  larvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  tjie  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Atheman  navy  in  the  days  of  its  grreatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  fiuniliar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,*  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

*  PolybiuB,  I.  18^  19»    Orotiw,  IV.  7.    2th  locked  np  in  the  ioe,  and  the  French  cavaJiy 

nftrns,  VIII.  10.  took  them  without  any  renistanoe. 

«  PolybiM,  L  20.  *  PUny,  HiBtor.  Natur.  XVI.  $  19S.    Jlonii, 

«  Polybioa,  I.  20.    Anotor  de  Viris  mnetrib.  IL  S. 
In  Appio  Chiad.  Caadic  **  quinqiiereinem  hoe-       **  Polybine,  1. 81. 

tinin  oopiia  pedestribna  oepit."  So  in  the  inva-       *  Vegetiua,  writing  in  the  ftMuth  oeotmy 

sion  of  Holland  in  1796,  tiie  French  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  nee  of  ar- 

graatiy  in  the  capture  of  some  Dutch  ships  ot  tillery  in  sea-ilghts  as  a  thing  of  oommon  pno- 

war  by  a  party  of  their  oavalry :  the  ships  were  tioe ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  a* 

early  as  the  Punic  wan. 
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or  disable  on  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  bnoea 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  sttli  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clecurly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected^  would  insure  victonr.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring.  In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  500  b.  o.,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
eacn  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrceans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,*'  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  €aemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
buhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.    For  this  purpiose  the^  contrived  ^Mbb.  bm^M  w 


in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thu^y-six  feet  S;Jtobo»i  um •m- 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.    This  "v* 


close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  ana  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,**  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playmg  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike»  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  alons 
it  by  an  inchned  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

*  Herodotus,  VI.  16.  fixed  on  the  enemy's  ship     I  can  only  suppose, 

**  Thucydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  the  ships    then,  that  what  Polybius  vS\a  "  the  first  twelve 
had  many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and    feet  of  the  ladder''  served  a»  a  permanent  ascent 


xnan^  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  Arom  the  dock  to  the  end  of  tne  bridge,  where 

fashion.    That  Uie  number  of  lighting  men  on  it  went  ronnd  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  fiu* 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  distinct  fh)m  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  the  Dridge  was  lowered,  al« 

appears  fVom  a  comparison  of  several  passages  though,  when  the  bridge  was  hoiBted  up  to  lie 

in  Thucydides,  II.  92, 102.  HI.  95,  and  IV.  76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101 .  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

**  This  is  the  diflionlt  part  of  Polybius'  de-  Folard's  engraving  and  description  of  this 
scription,  I.  82,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men- 
very  intelligible.  "  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tions  a  story  which  wdl  illustrates  the  olnect 
pat  round  the  mast  after  the  flrst  twelve  feet  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 
itB  own  length :"  the  object  bein^  apparently  to  of  twelve  ftet  above  the  deck.  "  The  Maltese 
attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,"  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 
deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  the  main-yard  preparatorv  to  boarding,  and 
to  the  deck  of  the  enemv.  But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  boara  of  the  enemy,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  had  neon  fixed  to  the  dock,  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 
the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it ;  ana  dropped  one  after  another  on  the  enemy's 
had  it  been  all  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  decK."  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fiul  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 
the  enemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  indinedplane,  which  appears 
diately  have  gone  up  into  the  air.  And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Bbmans  the  arrange- 
oonrae.  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  theur  bridge. 
ooold  have  gone  upon  the  oridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  the 
enem3r*8  missiles,  while  tne  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls.  On.  Cornelius  Scipio,**  but  as  he 
^  Tv-^^  .   allowed  himself  to  be  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ill-advised 


^R^^tti.  8m.  attempt  on  the  Liparsean  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  the  de- 

^"^    ^  '  scendant  probably  of  that  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 

so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthamnian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  oflScer  who  had  defendea  Agrigentum  in  the  late  ^ege, 
ravs^ng  the  coast  of  Mylse,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  SicUy, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  prows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  boarded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  thfe  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division,  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stem,  sUll  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,'^  amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raisipg  of  the  siege  of  Egesta,^ 
luwite  of  th«  bata*.  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
Slii!r'"iiif"D^  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  far 
coiama.  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Cartha^- 
ians  all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilnis, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed'*  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  home  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Foram  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
mscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,**  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
iiuiMi«T<w«rii)SieDv.  takeu  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
cS3S  iT&ll3!ni2  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions'*  performed,  but  with  no 
coospinuryatRacw.     ^ccisive  rcsidt.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

• 

.    "  PolybiuB,  I.  21.  "  PolybiuB,  I.  28.    temple  had  been  begun  by  him,  and  was  only 

"  PolybiuB,  I.  24.  completed  by  his  suooessor. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectnte,  18.    It  appears  that       "*  buch  as  that  noble  act  of  a  military  tribime 

this  continuation  of  his  triumph  auring  his    in  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus, 

whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was    in  the  year  496,  who  sacriflood  himself  and  a 

thought  right  and  proper,  as  he  had  done  such    cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  tLe 

good  service;  **quiesiDinulloexemploprivatus    army  out  of  a  danfferons  defile  in  which  they 

sumpserat:  tantum  lioentise  dabat  gloria."  This    had  been  surprisea  by  the  enemy.    Gato  com- 

no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  state-    plained  of  the  injustice  of  fortune  which  had 

ments  which  represent  it  as  an  honor  specially    given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fkme  to  this  tribune, 

conferred  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  pi^ple.        while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

"  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  DuiliuB  at  had  acauired  such  undying  glory.  In  fact,  the 
this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  trlbune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  find 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  peirsona. 
niu.  II.  49.)  It  IS  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Oellius,  III.  7,  who  ouotes  at  length  the 
its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  passage  of  the  Origines  in  wnich  Cato  describea 
reign  of  Augustus ;  for  the  restoration  of  the    the  action. 
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stroyed  the  town  of  Erjx  and  removed  its  inhabitaiits  to  Drepanum,  a  place  on 
tlie  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
^"ided  with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybeeum,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  vear  495*^ 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothmg  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  firovemment  of  theur 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
allied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  enffaffed  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  y.^  Mtioa  off  om 
advantage  over  the  Carthagmian  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the  li-  uiiwMii<i«MU. 
parsean  islands,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success^  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  onut  MmBHUortha 
into  Africa.     Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  ><»>°*- 
a  fleet  of  830  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  800,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.    This  vast  number  coiud  scarcely  ^  ^  c  498.  jucs 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  '^v^^Ufia.r^ 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  lai^ely  employed  as  galley-slaves ; 
and  if  they  worked  m  chams,  as  is  most  probaUe,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.   Tlie 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Ceedicius ;  but 
Q.  Csedirv.us  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Begulus.     The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,*^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  oa  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  ZXIIL  Zoxm-  in  |fratitnde  for  his  escape  from  destruction. 

ras.  VII.  11 .  This  is  notioed  in  his  epitaph,  "  Dedit  tempests- 

»  Zonaras,  VUI.  11.    PdybioB,  L  24.    The  tibna  »de  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid  in  his 

Fasti  CapitoUni  record  L.  Scipio^s  triumph  over  Fasti. 

the  Sardinians  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  494,  *  Polybius  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  alliee 

that  is,  nccording  to  the  common  reokoninff,  quarrelled  with  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495 ;  and  ther  record  also  a  triumph  of  C.  Snl-  in^  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  suf- 

picius  over  the  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  flciently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  conse- 

vag.    The  Lucius  Bcipio  who  triumphed  over  quently  encamped  apart  from  the  Bomans,  and 

the  Corsicans  was  the  son  of  L.  Scipio  who  was  were  attacked  in  theur  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  I.  24. 

His  epiinpn  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his  But  it  aoes  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Xtal- 

fiather^s.  and  it  tells  of  him.  how  "he  won  Cor-  ian  allies  of  Borne,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

sica  and  the  city  of  Aleria."  Aloria  is  the  Ala-  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

lia  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  CapitoUni.  Zonaras, 

by  the  Phocsans  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  VIII.  12. 

«rals  of  Cyrus.  ^  Polybius,  I.  25.    Sach  Boman  ship  had  on 

"  Zonaras,  VXII.  11.  Scipio  on  his  retutn  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

Corsica  in  495  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  ^  Polybius,  I.  25. 
and  built  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Oela  and  Agrigentam.  Forty  thoonnd  men  were  here  embatked,  and  tlie  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  aaaembied  a  still  huger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  shipa, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybeenm,  and  from  thence,  adTancing  eastwaid 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  r^y  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.  Both  consols  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Cartha- 
^nians  were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agngentnm 
daring  the  taege  €fi  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Eenomns  contained  140,000  men,  whQe  less  than  20,000 
Biati«  orznu>mm.  D^  BHtish  scsmen  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
!^tu<t%^iC*^  onr  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
«Mtof8k07.  ^yg^  memory,  that  its  fame  will  sorpaas  a  hnndred-fold  the  fisune 

of  the  battle  of  Eenomns.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crashing  the  naval  force  of  France,  chaiu;ed  the  destiny 
of  all  Earope ;  whilst  the  tliree  handred  and  thirty  ships  which  roaght  at  Eeno- 
mns produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  yean  was  no  more  percdva- 
ble.  A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loaa  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Eenomns  was  obstinately  contested, 
out  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  .They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,^  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships  ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  tooK  sixty-four  with  all  thdr 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  shins  made  all  speed  to  readi 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  m  time  to  defend  Uieur  country  against  the  ex- 
pected mvasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,^  after  having  victualled  their 
Tb«  temmiM  cnm  own  ^hips  with  moTC  thitti  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
^.f  mThS?  to%'  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
wMU(b#co«Bt>7.  m^^  ^  Q]^Qgg  |.]jQ  ^p^Q  sea  to  an  unknown  world.  The  soldien 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  f*  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  lusupported,^  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg« 
lected  their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  idong  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^^  in  English, 
shield — a  fortress  built  oy  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  formbg  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

«  Polybins,  I.  87,  S8.  ereatares  besides."    IV.  191.    This  descriptian 

^  Polybius,  I.  29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  does,  a  de- 

^  FloruB,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 

«  *<  Dbya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,"  African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  £^iypt  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tunis,  the  an-  lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of  those  in  the  interior, 

cient  territory  of  Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  But  the  Carthaginian  territory  was  rendered  so 

tayB  Herodotus,  **  and  overgrown  witn  woods,  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  c 


and  full  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  the  man^  fferations  and  fables  were  circuUtcd  reBi>ecting 

stroM  serperUtj  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothinz 

and  Uie  bears,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wila 

horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Oarthaginiaaa 


with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  bressts,    no  doubt  purposely  maffnifled. 

at  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men       ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican,  aaxu.  s. 

and  the  wild  women,  and  a  great  many  other       ^  Polybins,  1.  89.    Strabo,  XVILp.  8S4. 
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sengere  to  Rome  with  tbe  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  farther  instmc- 
tions,  they  began  to  march  mto  the  cowitry ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spr^  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour- 
bhing  condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  neariy  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  ^^ 
bottom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  xf7mmSV'<&S!t. 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  ho^-  KtuiJtH'iS 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  then*  old 
commercial  treaties*  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  m  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times*  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses*  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures  ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  ram  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  bum- 
mg  sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  r&traint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattie  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  niunbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued, 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's- 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,*^  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to* 
remain  in  Africa;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  armv,. 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safelv 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  withi 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left4n  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car* 
thaginian  government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^- ^^^ 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  ^^  and  nxn  u*' 
to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not       -*■•"•»  aixiiMk 
force  them  r  submission.     And  tbe  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four- 
years,  had  set  vhe  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con- 
fidence. Tbe  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.     Then:  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants,, 
kept  on  the  hills*  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and. 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.     Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans*  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  aeserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.     Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remamed  through  the  winter.* 

^  See  Polyb'ms,  III.  22,  28.  times,  but  still  the  soil  u  described  u  extreme- 

*  Horace's    expressions   are   well    known,  Iv  fertile.    Sir  G.  Temple  counted  ninety-seven 

^*  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Aftica."  **  qnicqula  snoots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  barle^', 

de  Libycis  vcrritnr  areis,"  &c    See  also  Taci-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  m. 

tuft.  Anna!.  XII.  4S.  the  field  :  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often .  ^ 

"^  See  the  dciMTiption  of  this  ooantry  as  it  seen  with  three  hundred..  Excursions  in  th»- 

Appeared  to  the  soldiers  of  Agathodes.    Diodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  11.  pu-lOS. 

Tus,  XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  especially  no-       •*  Poly  bins,  I.  29.  ■■  Polybius,  I.  80. 

ticcd,  ToAXdy  hidn^v  itttxtrtv^iw^v  koX  itdrra  Hww        "  Florus,  II.  2. 

ipitv6rrmv.   It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so       **  Folybius,  I.  80. 

reduced  the  productiveness  of  Africa  in  modem       **  Zonaras,  VUL  18. 
28 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Cartha^nians,  the  Numidians,"  or 
A.  u.c4N,4M.  A.G  the  roviog  tribes  of  the  mterior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
£'t!fltark^d'i£  &Q<^  plunder  the  civilized  setUers  of  the  sea-coast,  jomed  the  Ro- 
DifltrtMofCarUuig*.  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  imable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  disti-ess  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
B««iM  impoM  Intel.  &  wcU-kuown  stofy"  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
gSf^y^I!^!  ""^  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
wiMtoaiMforpMM.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquuing  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  aa 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage^  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for 
imy  thing/'  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."* 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
•ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  ;*^ 
'HtataniMtt«r«j«etod.  *"^^  ^^^  wholc  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
"*"*  rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.    But  great  was  the  danger,  and 

great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  ofierings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
•cles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  again  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims  ;  young  chilaren 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  oflf  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
.ing  to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  ofiicer  returned**  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

xnthi      ft  8         ^  ^^S^^  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

SSSu^'wdCS  •^"^^'^g  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 

^^SS^ti!!^  of  tL  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  bad 

*'*°^*^  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     He  might  have 

^  Polybms,  I.  81.    Diodoras,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  the  human  sacrifices  offered  in  each  emei^gen- 

ican.  XXIII.  4.  des,  see  Biodorus,  X2. 14. 

"  Auctx3r  de  Viris  Illastrib.  in  BeguL  Valer.  *^  Polybios,  I.  82.    Some  years  afterward5, 

JiCaxim.  IV.  4,  §  6.  when  Ptolemy  Eaergetes  overran  the  whole 

"  Dion   CassiuB,  Fragm.  Ursln.  CXLVm.  kingdom  of  Seleucue  Callinious,  he  committed 

iBegnlns  was  so  elated  by  his  suocesses.  that  he  his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  cars 

wrote  home  to  the  senate  to  say  that  "  he  had  o{^^AanUppus,  one  of  his  twogeneral8-in-chie£'^ 

i«aled  up  thojrates  of  Carthage  oy  the  terror  of  JTerome,  in  Daniel,  XI.  9.  Could  this  Xantippus 


his  arms."    Z^naras,  VIII.  18.   ^^  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Regulus, 

"*     '   '  "  "  "        "^-'"'    ■  whose  glorv  in  Africa  ] 

notice  of  the  king  of 
from  Carthage,  so  that 
the  Egyptian  armies  I 


-*  biodorus.  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whose  glory  in  Africa  recommended  him  to  the 

"  Polybius,  I.  81.    Biodorus,  Fragm.  Vati-    notice  of  the  king  of  "Egypt  after  his  return 

«an,  XXIII.  4.  And  for  a  particular  description    from  Carthage,  so  that  he  became  a  geaend  in 
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fought  with  Acrotatus  agiainst  Pyrrhus  in  that  s^alhuit  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  Bkeliliood  he  had  followed  king  Areus**  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  by  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus^  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginiafi  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words ;  the  government  sent  for  Mm,  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  reldndled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  tf^onsana  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  high  grounds,  encamped  in  ue  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,^  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  B,»«p.rt>togiT«tet. 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «»«totii«aoB»». 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
bim  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the 
iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  tb!l.  luj^u'L  u. 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  elephants,  **'''*^* 
attacked  the  Cartha^ian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,"  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  mto  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strengtn  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behmd  them.  Regulus 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Clypea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
as  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not  re-  ^  ^      ^^^^ 
tain  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.    We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo-  ■*"**■■•* 

■  See  JuBtin,.  XXVL  2.    Paasuiias,  HI.  e,       •*  PolybinB,  I.  88. 
§  S.  •  Diodorns,  Fragm.  Vatio.  XXTTT.  5. 

"  PoIybiTis,  L  8J.  . 
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rian  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  victorious  armj  to  Carthage  ;  how 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streeta 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  hands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables^ 
%wom  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,**  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  ofifering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance,  ^e  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginiiin 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicin?  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory ,*^  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had 
IBS.  TiMRoiMMHiMi  time  to  be  changed  to  envy.  Clypea  was  besieged,  but  the  Bo- 
mmiibn^of^i/l^  mau  ffanisonheld  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was*  matly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  landiii^ 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  witn 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  bad  lit- 
neiiMtb  k«d  *^®  experience  of  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
lu ntaniofft£  mS  dcucc,  aud  they  thought  that  Romans^  might  sail  at  any  season, 
******'  *^''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

si^ns  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  wammgs  of  their 
puots,  they  persisted  in  coastinc^  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  pro^bly  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men"  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
w»r  in  skii  A«i.  ®^^^^y«  Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  oflScer,'*  inmiediately  recov- 
KSJttSjisi^TilJ  ^^^  Agrigentum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elepbantSy 
Romas  t»iM  Puor.  to  takc  tfic  chicf  commaud  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 
*^  island.     But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

**  Polvbias,  1. 86.    For  the  description  of  the  were  consiils  when  they  wore  sent  out  to  ct !:>g 

Carthaginian  human  Bacriflces  after  a  victory,  off  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  hardly 

see  Diodonis,  XX.  65.  extend  the  operations  of  KegoltiB  In  Africa  to  a 

"  Polybius,  I.  86.     Niebnhr  supposes  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

Begulus  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  ••  Polybius,  I.  87. 

consularyear499,  so  that  thesea-flffhtoffdy-  ••  Biodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXHL  14. 

pea  took  place  early  in  the  oonsulship  of  Cn.  The  language  of  these  fragments  mnst  Bur^ly 

Cornelius  and  A.  Atilius,  that  is^n  the  consular  be  very  modern,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Fulvius  and  M.  says  tnat  along  tiie  whole  ooast,  ri  vA^arm  m2 

.£milins  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  ri  iXoya  icai  ri  vavdyia  lnnT«  *  rit  XXoya  most 

obtained  their  victory,  because  it  appears  fh>m  here  mean  **  the  hones,*'  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  that  they  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Greek,  but  no 

when  thev  obtained  their  triumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so  used 

more  prooablo  that  thoy  were  both  employed  it. 

as  proconsuls  in  Sicily  for  a  whole  year  after  ^*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  HoeacheL  XXTTT.   14 

theur  consulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 
was  delayed.    Zonaras  says  expressly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atilios  and  On.  Cornelius,  croasbg  oyer  to  Mesaana,  and  a.  u.  c.  4m.  ▲.  a 
there  being  jobed  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  "^ 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepannm,  yet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slares.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa« 
normus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtamed  a  triumph.^'     But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors,  .  „  ^ 

A  IT  C  cot   Aa  C  OM 

C.  Sempronius  Bleesus.    For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  A;K>tiMrRoil»nfu«ti» 


WMckcd    bttwMB   P». 


Ite^. 


I  and  tb«  «)Ht  of 


Servilius  CsBpio,"  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.    Their 


armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a  u.  c.  cm.  a.  a 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  Pc.kI.  timRow 


that  their  ^enerab  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  rttS^SS^S'SLi 
state  of  thmgs  b  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ^"^ 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,^ 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  hira 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Yalerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  Liparaeans  ;*'  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  andf  L.  Manlius  Yulso 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a  u.  c.  m.  a.  c 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  "**' 
ships.^*  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  mcreased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  lilybseum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Ca&cilius  Metel- 
lus,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when  his  a^tu*  «r 


colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  S'l-'mUSi;.  . 
Metellus^  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.     It  ^SlJd«p2i JiU 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  **^' 

^>  Futi  Capitolini.  *  Diodorns,  F»gm.    Hoesch«l.  XXIII.  IS. 

'^  Polvbiuft,  I.  89.    Zonaras,  Vin.  U.    Oro-  Zonanw,  VIII.  14.    Polybius,  I.  S9. 

sius,  IV.  9.  ~  Polybiufl,  I.  89. 

"  Valerius  Maximns,  II.  9,  |  7.    Frontinus,  "  Polybius,  I.  41 


Strategrem.  IV.  1,  {  22. 

'*  FrontinuB,  Strategem.  IV.  1,  f  80,  81.  Val. 
Uaz.n.7,  S4. 


«  Zonaras,  VIII.  14.    Polyb.L4fl. 
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bis  inactivity  f*  and  reljbg,  besides,  too  mucb  on  tbe  terror  of  his  elephants, 
he  crossed  tbe  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasorabal,  not  con* 
tent  with  haying  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panonnus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  biEittle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsul* 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  fi^tes  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  nank,  scattered  bis  li^ht  troo{»  in 
ffreat  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  for  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  hght  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
.they  were  overwhelmea  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming^ 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,^  who  favored  tbe 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  toiSicily  to.tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them  f*  the  rest  bad 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,"  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Csecilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  returned 

to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
ti»DtL»oiio(Mltai-  seventh  of  September.^    The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus,"  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  tp  be  afr^d  of  them ;  after 
wliic  1  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,**  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time'  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  ofiSce  he 
acquired  a  new  ffloiy,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot* 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

«  DiodoruB,  Vngm,  HoeBohel.  XXIII.  16.        Stratagem.  1. 7,  S 1.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  ^^n. 
■"  PolybiuB,  I.  40.  J 16. 


"  PolybluB,  I.  40.    Zonaras,  VIII.  14.  *  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VIII.  $  17. 

•"  They  were  carried  across  the  straits  on  "  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years 

rafts  composed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  §  157),  and  we  can 

gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  together  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  much  more 

upon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  was  fenced  than  flity  when  he  obtained  his  first  oonsnlahSp. 

in  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hiat.  Nat.  Vu. 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  $  139.    He  was  appointed  dictator  just  after  the 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  529.    See  Fasti  CapitolinL 

lea  quietly.     Zonaras,  VIII.  14.     Frontmus,  *"  Livy.  Epitom.  XIX.     Zonaraa,  VlU.  16. 

Orosius,  IV.  10. 
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in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.  The  Cartha^nians,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em-  ^^^g^^y^^ 
bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Re^*  SISSbi  ■^SmySo 
2us  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  ^j^jj^  "RnllrrT 
gfiven  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  ^'^^^  ** 
Pyrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  b^eved,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,"  and  he  felt  that  be  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  spnngs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Cartha^nians, 
hi  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthagmian 
prisoners®*  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  oithe  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  Tb«  Ranuus  tana  xu 
lius,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  ■••«•  «'"*y>««»»- 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  then*  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,^  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  LilybsBum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Lilybeeum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difiSculty  of  ascertfuning  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  8ito^„  or  uiybMin 
raphy  of  Lilybteum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  SfJjJ^botfSSI 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^^^'^t*- 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  LilybsBum,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  lilybaeum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  litUe  distance"  from  the  shore 

"  A.  GelBnB,  VI.  4.    Zonaras,  Vm.  15.  •»  See  Captain  Smyth's  Hydrographical  Ke- 

••  Diodorus,  Fragm.  de    Virtut.   et  Vitiifl,  marks  on  ttie  coast  of  Sicily,  p.  xxvi.,  and  hia 

XXIV.    A.  Gellius,  II.  4.  plan  of  the  anchorages  and  shoals  in  the  neigh- 

M  XHodoms,  Fragm.  HoesoheL  XXIV.  1.  borhood  of  Trailani,  in  his  Sicilian  Atlas. 
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there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  ninning  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedmgly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified hy  a  wsil  with  towers  at  intervals,*"  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  r^pilar  soldiers 
besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  sieffe  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :**  they  carried  mounds 
ttam  um  Ro.  *®*"^*^  *^®  ditch,  aud  battered  the  towers  in  succession ;  whDst  a 
iii2!rtortopBpth«n-  formidable  artilleiy  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 
tnaoM  to  bor.  ^^fg^^^pg  ^f  ^^q  walls.  Ou  thc  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm**  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  bar* 
bor  still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yield  at  last  to  a  persevering 
Au«and«eMufiiiai-  ^^^^7'  ^®  ^^^^  strcugth  of  LilybsBum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
!l^o^^  ability  which  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Car- 
Hoten  iZTtu  thaginian  officers ;  so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  tinudity  of  former  gen* 
ends.  Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybseum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Cartha^ians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage**  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  ^gusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilybffium.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth  ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  tne  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passive,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonish* 
ment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybseum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  single  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,^  acquamting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

*■  DiodoniB,  Fragm.  Hoeech.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  would  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  Bpot  at  which 

lybius.  I.  42.  these  stoneB  were  weighed  up ;   out  Captain 

"  The  amount  given  by  Diodorua,  XXIV.  1.  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Survey  of 

••  Diodorus,  I^agm.   Hoeschol.    XXIV.    1.  Sicily,  p.  284. 

Pqlvbins.  I.  42.  *"  Polybius,  I.  44.    It  is  not  easy  to  aacertain 

*^  Diodorus,   Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXIV.    1,  whether  Ilannibol  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

copying,  probably,  from  Philinus.     Polybius  k.  w.  front  of  lilybseum,  or  into  that  on  the 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  shoals 

row  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  oif  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  in 

land  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  till  he 

four  fiithoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 

£ur  weather  such  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the  ^  Polybius,  I.  46^  47.    There  is  a  passage  in 

Romans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Lilybssum,  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  harbor.    The  way 

by  the  Romans  in  this  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  says  Polybius,  was  "  to  ap- 

bv  an  English  ^ine  merchant  residing  near  proach  it  from  the  side  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Harsolo,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  oring  the  tower  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  lino  with 

very  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  ea-  all  the  towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  Af- 

tablishment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all.^^  I.  47.    Th« 

•  •outheaat  corner  of  the  ancient  town.     One  >'toweron  the  sea-shore'^  must  mean  the  tower 
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every  particular  of  the  tieffe^  and  coafoanding  the  Bomans  fay  their  abeolute 
command,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Boman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himilcon  made  a  general  8allv**«to  destroy 
ihe  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Bomans  maintamed  their  ground  tS/  SlL^rta!^ 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  ^^^ 
carried,^  but  Himilcon,  meaniidiile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first*;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Bomans  had  to  begin  all  their 
approaches  over  affain ;  and  a  second  attempt*^  to  bum  the  works,  being  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  eng^ines,  their 
covered  galleries^  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  suflbrings  of  the  Bomans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  Imd  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,'**  and  the  loss  of  g-^,^^  or  um  ro- 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  »»•  duinf  ik«  wit 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work  ^' 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  od  meat;*^  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Bo* 
mans,  who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
smd  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amonsst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  suppued  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  mher- 
ited,  even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of 
his  family.  He  loudly  rei»oached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  pj^S?'  ukM  *Si 
tivity :'"  and  complainimr  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  eone  vTSSto^M^kTS. 
to  nun,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  HiioteUiiMyMd  pi«- 
mand,  whether  Bomans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue-  ^'*^''' 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Bome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers*" 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  **  Then  they  shall  drink,''  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;*^'  but  so  ffreat  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  snips  with  his  sea-  ^,m»  of  Dnrmin. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  STt^^TX'R^^ 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  «^ty»d.rF.ci«idiM. 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

nearest  to  the  extreme  point  of  Gape  Boeo,  but  ^  Kftmfift^pnt  n4¥9¥   tts  rj)y   vtfmv  hrtmo^, 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoesohol.  XXIV.  1.     We 

rica  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Camar's  soldiera  on 

bring  them  into  a  line  with  the  "  tower  on  the  the  coast  of  Epims,  when,  although  they  had 

sea  side,"  a  vessel  must  advance  in  a  ooarse  meat  in  plenty,  yet  they  wanted  com,  and  no- 

nearly  s.  x> .  or  whether  they  ran  due  eastward  thing  could  make  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Cape  fioeo,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  their  bread.    Csosar,  BeU.  Civil.  III.  40. 

Marsala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  **  Biodoms,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.   et  Vitiis, 

the  coast,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  without  a  fur-  XXIV.  Fragm.  Uoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  Polybius, 

ther  and  more  carenil  examination  of  the  ground.  I.  49. 

"  Polybius,  I.  46.  »•  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  8.    Valer.  Maxim. 

••  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  I.  4,  %  8. 

»•  Polybius,  I.  48.  »*  Polybiua,  I.  49-61.  Orosius,  IV.  10.  Dio- 

>*■  Diodorus,  Fragm.   HoesoheL   XXIV.  !•  dorus,  FWm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1. 
Poljbias,  L  49.                                                   . 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherhal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  baflSing 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  i?  as  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  Uieir  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.**    Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 

ctethitffaiM.  M  ^"^^  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 
low^^^l^'SocJi  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Idlvbsum.  Carthalo  arrived 
'^      ■  with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  bemg  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Lilybaeum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
baeum, which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  tA 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  com-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybseum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt. 
Carthalo  was  Ijdng  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
^  fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Pluntias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil* 
lery  of  the  town  on  the  dim  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  corn-snips,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  vo^'age. 

He  had  not  waited  louff  when  his  look-out  ships'"  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Romni  flMti  an  dlvisiou  of  tuc  Rouum  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
touiiywitMditd.  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  alon^  the  southem  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phmtias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  m  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,'watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  uiged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  corn-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  <S 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.    P.  Claadhis 

J  was  recalled  to  Rome,*"  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 

Mdadieutor  appoinu  miffht  hlmself  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 

^'  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 

**  Diodoms,  Fraffm.  Hoesohel.  XXIV.  1.  "*  IHodonis,  Yngm.  HoeKhel.  XXIV.  1. 
Polybius,  I.  52,  58.  Folybins,  I.  68.  64. 

•     >*  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.    Zonanfi,  Vin.  15. 
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his  scorn  of  his  conntrj  when  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  hj  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Galatinus.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 
'  P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,*^  the  trial  was 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  cT  m9?'»uI!*  %d  ^ 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  '*  ^^"^^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  beinff  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached''^  by  the  sediles,  and  heavily 
fined :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanuro. 

L.  Junius"*  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  ndofUtMiiMgM,!.. 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately  ''"^  *  * 

above  Drepanum.  He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,*"  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha-  j^  ^  ^  w  a  c 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  theur  mt.  '^^^  b^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  wST^Saf*  Ite 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  ^^"  ^"'^^ 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavabry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  matcn  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  tramed,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  CsBsar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  although  he 
saw  what  was  right,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  m  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sidly  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spam.  He  first  oc-  .  ^  ^  tm-iii  a. 
cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"'  now  Hk  ?in'*'^'tk«  of 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  g^li^S.netf 
precipitous  clifis  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid-  '-.•«iofErj-«. 

erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;^^* 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island."'    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

"*  Valer.  MazimitB,  VIII.  1,  S  4.  Sosolia's  bones  were  said  to  haye  been  found 

*'^  A.  Oellins,  X.  6.  in  1684,  and  where  a  churoh  has  since  been 

'"  Folybins,  I.  55.    Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  built  in  her  honor. 

II.  8.                                                 •  >>*  ApparenUv  the  small  bay  of  Mondello,  be- 

^^  Polybius,  I.  66.    Hamilcar  seams  to  have  tween  Capo  di  Gallo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

succeeded  Carthalo.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  "*  A  fnurment  of  Diodorous  speaks  of  Hamil- 

"^  Polybius,  I.  56.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  fin  oar  as  makmg  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  C»> 

moos  in  modem  times  for  the  oave  in  whioh  Sta.  4aiia.    Fngm.  Hoesohel.  XXIV.  8. 
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ployed  a^unst  him,  but  thej  never  could  gain  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  HamQcar  reeorered. 
and  fixed  his  bead-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Koman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  still  continued  ^so  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  lily- 
baeum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  efifect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vam  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
inteiMi  rf  Ron*.  ^^^^^  years  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varjring  numbers 
D!»prwiMi««rih«eop.  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
prroaaag*.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  thc'war  wcfB  fcwcr  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  had 

been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  29Y,797  to  251,222,'"  and  tbe  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two  ;"^  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  ccnned  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome"^  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
ancient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dbpose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  enga^g 
Heavy  uadaD.  Fom-  1^  the  war  with  Carthagc,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
SttiJf  JS*gSrt*!!!J  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
■igMtkmoCkiid..  jQJ^  Iq  ^ijgjy  decision.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  LilybsBum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatiy 

**  PolybitiB,  L  68.    IHodoraa,  Ftagm.   Ho*-  understand  the  As  before  its  depredation^  or 

echel.  XXIV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  according 

>"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVIII.  XIX.  to  the  old  standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

"■  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  §  44.  duoed  one.  It  is  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

"*  Pliny,  Hist.  Katnr.  XVIII.  §  17,  qnotlnff  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plenty,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  MetelliuP  Bomans  should  have  been  in  such  great  distress 

triuuph,  the  modioa  or  peek  of  oom  sold  for  for  com  at  lil^'bfcam.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  single  Aa,  and  that  the  oon^os  of  wine,  and  prices  at  th«  time  of  Metellns*  triumph  were 

twelve  pounds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  pricea,  but  merely  the 

same  pnoe.     Some  acadent  must  have  oooa-  rate  at  which  he  madedistributionBof  com  and 

■ioned  these  prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  i 
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drained  the  treasmy.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Boman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormns,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  bnt  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Comse.**^  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
accomit,*'^  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
genae  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded .  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Riny^  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commisnoners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  df  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year^**  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  sendee  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  nnce  the  Romans  had 
laid  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  av(»d  so  ffreat  an  expense.  Hamil-  j^g^  «<  tk«  w«r  m 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  verylai^,  and  the  agriculture  <'»^"<*' 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities'**  were  going  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  nece^arily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
bseum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  govenunent  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  tia.  a.  c. 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  ISu  J^'tSTS!^ 
IB  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  *^*^*^ 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times.  ^^  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  Idlybaeum.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Lutatras  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  hii  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an* 
cestor  of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  bis  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his 

"■•  PolybiM,  I.  56.  "•  Diodorua,  Fngm.  d«  Viitat.  0t  Vitiift, 

»  Zonaran,  Yin.  16.  XXIV.    Polybius,  I.  76. 

■■  VII.  «  189.  «  Polybiufl,  I.  59. 
^■*  ValeriuB  Mazizniui,  1. 1,  S  2. 
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followiDg  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifez  maziiiius,'^ 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign  conunand,  because,  as  he  was  flamen 
of  Mare,  his  religious  dudes  required  his  constant  preseikce  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  natnraUy  great  On  such 
^^^^  ^  J  occasions  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  con- 

t7  to  mtmm,  ^^  himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con* 
suit  the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Frseneste.'**  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 

ntattncatointar   ^^"^^^»  *^®  Mjos  must  havc  Icft  the  liber  as  early  as  the  month 

riv«t°with'thfflMi'It  of  February.     Lutatius,  accordindy,  found  that  the  Carihaginiaa 

Dnpuum.  ^^.^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Carthsge*"  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  laj^e  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryz,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fall, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,**"  was  indefatigable  m  exercising  his 
A  ckrth  -  in  flMt  u  ^^™®*^  ^^  ^  rowiug  aud  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
wDtov«r£lnAMaito  fully  to  thcir  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  mi^ht  be  in 
"^^'^  the  best  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appomted  Haono  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  m  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,*"^  wiiich  lies  some  miles  out  to 
cntuio*  b  uudon*  to  ^^^  off  thc  wcstem  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
•ntere«ptui«tn.  uupcrceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  conamand, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;*'*  the  Roman  fleet  having  taken  on 
of  ^^^^  picked  soldiera  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
ihi^^pj'yk,  mg  evening  to  the  island  of  ^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
toiy  •  niMa.  ^^^  Sicili^  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.  When  day 
broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  'adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthi^inians  lower^  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  ueir  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 

»  Valerius  Maxim.  1. 1.  $  4.  ""  Polvbius,  I.  60.  Zonans,  Vm.  17.  Vatot 

™  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II.  41.  Maxim.  U.  8.  i  2. 

»  Polybius,  I.  59.  »  Eutropius,  II.   Polybius,  I.  60. 

~  Polybius,  I.  69,  60. 
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To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace."'  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  ^^  c*rth»rini«»  m* 
point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  ^g^-  "SSI"* 
that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro-  ^  *^ 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  bj  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "Never," 
be  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them,;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Regulus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  ''that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  m  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prdunmaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  tieaty.^**  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Oarthagimans  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  thmr  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Liparaean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  miffht  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  umnhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  Qot  break  oflf  the  neffotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spam,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  ibiBii«r«TMMtM8i- 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  Ana  he  wished  '^' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consoUdate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryz,"^  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  LUybaeum  for  Car^- 
tbage.  But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed,  and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.     But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.    In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
termmed  that  in  the  mortal  assault  Cartmige  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.    The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtsied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
IMd  shameflil  execution  on  herself." 

*"  PolybiuB,  1. 62.  IModoruB.Pragm.  Vatican.       ""  Polyhius,  I.  68. 
XXIV.  4.    Cornel.  Nepos  in  HandToar,  1.  »*  Polybius,  I.  66. 
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Thb  first  and  second  Punic  wars  were  separated  bj  an  interval  of  two-and- 

nuMintinMiit  of'tiM  ^^^°*y  y®*^"J   ^°d  *^®  fi™*  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
R^  d«infaa<m  oTw  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  of 
''  the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 

Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place'  eight  years  before  the  befirinning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relatioixs 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.*  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  587,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  £tra- 
rians  had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  bom  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnitea  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Garvihus  Mazimus.  So  ia  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hamii- 
bal's  father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  si^e  of  Lilybseom ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  Agates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  jomed  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marios, 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Rcnnan  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,^  ofiered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fideUty  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  VestinianSy 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  **  Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  for  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

'  In  482  A.  u.  0.  Bee  chap.  XXXvin.  p.  410.  guished  himself  on  the  Roman  aide^  an  a&- 

'  In  474  A.  u.  0.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  tion  fought  by  M.  MinndTis  against  Hannibal, 

'  The  Pentrian  Samnites^  that  is  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  (^anote. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese,  in  wnoae  Livy,  XxII.  ^. 

territory  ufisemia  had  formerly  been,  and  who       *  Such  as  the  alleged  disaflbction  of  the  peo- 

still  held  Bovianum.  did  not  revolt  fVom  Borne  pie  of  Arretinm  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  aec- 

at  all.    See  Livy,  XXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Panic  war,  which  however  displayed  itsetf 

nite  of  Bovianum,  Nmnerias  Decimius,  distin-  in  no  overt  acta.    Livy,  XXVII.  21,  S4» 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  ran^  tbe  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny ;  tliat  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt- 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  eztraragant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  goveniors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  ana  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  u  ovOTthrown,  to  be  changed  for  the  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

**  The  LacedsBmonians,**  says  Thucydides,*  "  maintained  then-  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  oKgarchy  such  as  suited  their  ^^rf^^j,^^,,^ 


own  interests  should  be  everywhere  theur  allies'  form  of  govern-  of  th« 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  *  '^^' 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary^ 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  confeired  on  them  some  positive 
advantages.    Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less  ^  *"*■•* 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  wilE 
give  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered: 
in  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between  > 
Borne  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nommally  that  of  alliance ;  and  AndeatHtiitiNtrfBid. 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness;  for  the  ■^•''*- 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thu&  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government;  and  their  ancient  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  Hkc  a  national 
councO  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Volaterrae, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general' con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
V  oltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,'  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  1. 19,  76, 144.  lating  to  marriage,  till  they  obtained  the  full 
'  Ib  the  second  Panic  war,  livy  sajB,  "  nnns    Soman  fhmchiae  after  the  great  Italian  war  in 

velat  morbaB  invaserat  omnes  Italia  civitates,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.    A.  Gellius, 

ut  plebcs  ab  optimatibas  disentirent ;  senatia  IV.  4.    And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ- 

Bomanis  faveret,  pleba  ad  Poenos  rem  traheret.*'  ent  from  that  of  Borne,  enabled  Soman  credit- 

XXIV.  2.     So  it  was  at  Nola;  livy,  XXIII.  ors  to  evade  tbair  own  law,  by  nominally  traxis* 

15.     Bat  we  have  the  same  thing  already  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  a  Latin,  who,  aooordingto 

iacr  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  interest 

Ansonian  aristocracy  betray  their  cities  to  th«  than  was  permitted  at  Rome.  Livv,  XXXV.  7.  ■ 

Bomans,  and  the  Lucanian  aristocracy  is  at-  '  As  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  after  the  great 

tached  to  tbe  Roman  alliance,  while  the  popu-  Iditin  war,  Livy,  VIII.  14;  of  the  HemicanS;   ' 

lur  party  fiivor  the  Samnites.     See  page  269  after  their  revolt,  in  the  second  Samnite  war! 

of  this  history.  i^^i  IX.  48 ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  th« 

*  The  Latins  retained  some  peculiar  laws  ro-  battle  of  Fydna,  Livy,  XLV.  29. 
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recorded,  the  seyeral  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  vera  so  isolated  fton 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inheiit^ 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  poasessioii 
of  their  municipal  independence  ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 
BmetoMiifemdbvit.  ^^  subjccts,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  vrsr.  From  the  Rutacon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  burning  <2 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;   their 

is  would  be  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
able  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extin^shed.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
mconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  was  eon- 
ferred  on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

A^ain,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  wee 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  thdr  share  of 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast'  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi- 
lege which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  ihronghoat 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 
Hopatheidcotivu.    ^^^j®^^  ^^  Hsiug  soouer  or  later  to  a  higher  political  conditkni. 

The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  ri^ht  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gained  the  fuS  franchise,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  m  this  process  was  generally  aa 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeitme 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :^  yet  it  is  no  less  certam 
that  the  Campanian  aristoci'acy,  at  any  rate,  viere  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage."  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidelity  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  foil 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoced 

*  This  appears  from  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  condiide  that  the  Gam] 

Boman  coiomeA  of  Salernum  and  Boxentum,  obtained  it  as  their  ahare  of  the  spoil 

founded  after  the  seoond  Panic  war,  were  se^  third  or  fonrdi  Samuite  war. 
tied  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.        "  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIII,  46. 
livy,  XXXIV.  45.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of       "  Livy,  VIII.  14.   See  Niebuhr,  VoL  IL 

Salernum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Rome  after  the  hatUe  of  Cannae,  instead 
of  opemnflt  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  m  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ; 
and  bein^  further  bound  to  their  soverei^s  by  geographical  posi-  '*"*** 

tion  in  m  cases,  and  in  most  by  somethmg  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  languao^e,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  a<;quiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {Ugitima  ju- 
dicia) ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  hmit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  nis  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  ^  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome :  any  thing  mis^ht  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galUng  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man domimon  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  DifftrwcM  in  th«  ooa- 
tior  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  <»w<"»«'*«*"i-- 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
x«lations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms  ;'*  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  much  fuller 

^  Livy,  XXVIII.  46.    Camertcs,  qutun  seqno  fcedere  cum  Romanis  essent.    On  Hendea,  bm 
Cicero  pro  Aroh.  c.  4. 
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iDformatioQ  on  the  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  d»- 
tinction,  however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — thai  wiiidi 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Canns,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lo- 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  bad  in  ooose- 
quence  of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
hal  is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  smgle  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  ?^*  Un- 
faithfulness to  nome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citiaeos 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammum  and  Capua  might  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  tike  ties  which  bowid 
the  two  nations  together  so  mdissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  tb» 
n*  utiii  narnt  ^^^^  ccutury  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  sioce 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Praeneste  could  any  loiter 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  eoaki 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-fire  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  giest 
Gaulish  war.*^ 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  ext^ded  far  beyond  its  old  geogiapk- 
ical  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flounsbii^  cities 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  oi  Ciaalpne 
Gaul  to  the  80utheij|  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely  and  the  Pnenestinea,'*  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellee  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cafes* 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  .hernia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia  in  or  dose  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Pieenum,  and  finally  of  Braa- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  ItalyJ^ 
All  these  states,  with  othirs  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraetion  Romans; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  reUtions 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tiers,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonials,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  their  bkthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  oofania, 
Mftt«fM  Maniac  to  ^  enjoved  their  own  laws  and  municipal  govemmaxt^  like  the 
^^  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  IbreigDos, 
that  they  oodd  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens;  nor  had  th^ 
generally  the  right  of  mtermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  IumI  two  peealiar 
pri\ileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  ia  his  own  city»  to  pei^ 
petuate  his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fzaa- 
•hise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

■  Livy,  XXm.  12.  »  Livy,  XXVII.  9, 10.    Savigny,  on  tke  Jcs 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  might  beoome  at  once  a  Boman  citizett.  So  tbat  in  tins 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latb  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  ^^ 
consuls,  m  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap-  ^ 
pealiDg,  not  to  their  peculiar  political  privil^s,  but  to  their  sense  of  dutj  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother- country,  "  'fiiey  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  reariTfg  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome/'*^  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
thehr  connection  with  Rome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
they  appealed  to  then-  ^titude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,**  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."*' 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  their  parent  a  child's 
obedience !" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  th&  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  candiuoaof  th«  l»uii 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  "*"*^ 
Beneventum  and  ^semia,  of  Lucena  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  the^p  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  then*  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  then*  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
^semia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  then*  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Rome  embairasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colonies  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latin  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Gales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  alter  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 

"  Livy,  XXVn.  ».  ■  Livy,  XXni.  6, 
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of  the  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  all  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mued  from  the  heginning — colonists  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  heing  amongst  the  original 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  Ladns, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  heen  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  thnt 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
zens, but  tilso  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  single 
city,  it  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  thin^,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  In  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
8QM«fta  of  ROOM  ra  ®^^j^^»  those  who  were  Romans  in  their  private  rights,  but  not 
wi4'?h«  lomr  frISi  in  thclr  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and 
ttTi^riMHetuS'J^  of  ibheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  connubium  and 
cammercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  consdered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own  ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  prsefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  preefectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy ;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although  in  these 
cases  the  prefect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  praefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cumae,  Fundi,  and  Formiss.^*  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  priefecture ;  and  the  prsefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  withm  the  same  geographi- 
vaiiooB  a  ofkiid  ^  hmits,  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
**"""'  '  ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  diffeV- 
ences  of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land, — 1st, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Roman 

*  Festus,  V.  Piwfectur©. 
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government;  2dly,  Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Koman  people ;  and  ddly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  m  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  l)omesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  Mndis  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishmg ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 

will  require  our  notice  hereafter.     But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  jwd  «  u-  .uu  oi 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in 
its  cities ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cmtivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  bringing  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  bv 
the  frequent  interposition  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  uieir  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  ,Boneventum  and 
^serina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
OS  soon  as  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
vet  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy 
m  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
great  invasion ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasion  more  mtelli* 
gible,  and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  foUow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through* 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  oi  the  ex- 
pedition of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

GENERAL  HISTOBY  FBOM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  FUNIC  WAE-ILLYBIAN 
WAB-<5BEAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTEB  OF  THE  F0BCE8  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS^BOMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAB- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  686.    A.  C.  841  TO  81». 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
iaia«tRoaiui««rt]ik  ^^W  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringlj  associated  with  the 
f**^^  events  of  the  second.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 

"  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state/'  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them; 
Nffivius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramat'ist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 
in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Hannibal  him- 
A.u.o.ii8.A.c.Mi.  g^j^^  vhose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  born ;  but  he  wqs  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
state  of  noBMaAM  til*  years  a^o,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
**''  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  -withdrawn ;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exliausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  mamtained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incun-ed  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicilj.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  constt  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  tl^e  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.^  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  m^istrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  thao 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  hke  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  soverei^ 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  m 
.Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces;  that  the  former 

>  ZoBww,  VIH.  17. 
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might  be  held  by  mdividoals  bs  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it,'  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  aclpiowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publicani,  began  to  flock  over  to  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •dtotiMiMMnttlX 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  "^"'^ 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territones ;'  but  the  Roman  could  pur* 
chase  everywhere;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enablea  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus* 
tained  losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  tl^m  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  affainst  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commo<fity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
him.  The  money  thus  sained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  B^man  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposid. 

While  the  wealthy  had^  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewardmg  the  faith-  ^^  trfUMmwi* 
ful  services  of  som-  jf  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the -subjects  of  ^  !Sb*t  to  Sirty- 
tbc  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  penod,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  conunissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian,^  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  fflnce  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibars  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  agam  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  p,,^^^^  ,^^^. 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  tami^iij^n  Mppiiti 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  ^  ''**' 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  "  The  Romans,"  says  Polybius,*  "  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  qumqueremes."    They  lost  besides,  at  one 

•  Cicero  in  Verrem,  III.  6.  *  livy,  EE^tom.  XIX. 
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time,  nearly  800  corn  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  of 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  ^m 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  dramed  this  class  mure  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Carthage ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  uie  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  or 
Corsicans  :*  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
"  Sardinians  for  sale"^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  <^ 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.*  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  LutatiuB  returned  home  from 
War  with  th*  Faiif  ^^^  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
**°*'*  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii  :*  a  name  whiioh  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  FaleriL  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  m  six  days  the  Faliscans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Empioymnte  daring  treaty  with  Carthagc  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace. 
thneytanof  PMC*.  y^\^i\q  tho  Carthagiuiaus  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  mtemal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;*^  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  en£ 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  aediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 

•  ZoDflJUB,  VIII.  18.  *  Btrabo,  V.  p.  294. 
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Flora,*^  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  eyery 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April :  and  in  514,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  first  reepilar  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  L.  Livins  Andronicns.**  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  neit  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  yes-  rriMdiynkUoMwith 
sels  cariying  com  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  ^^'■'***h«. 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison."  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginiand  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  goyemment,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  earned  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Cartha^ians,  while  they 
strictly  forbade  all  traffic  with  the  rebels ;  and  eyen,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  leyy  soldiers  in  their  dominions;  that  b,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  reyolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  yengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  giye 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  genius  had  dehyered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenanes  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  »,gi^i>,  or  m»  db. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  ^*^ 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil- 
car's  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  ha^g  reyolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.*^  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  haying  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  wns  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receivin&c  ,  „  ^  ..  .  ^ 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub- 
jects sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome  ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostennbly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardmia,  was  intended  t^  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen* 
alty  for  their  meditated  aggression.''  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
gods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.'*    The  omens  were  declared  ^BMiw'.fgw 
nivorable ;  Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which  *^' 

"  Ovid,  Fast  V.  «rd-894.    FeatixB,  v.  Pub-  »  Polybim,  I.  29. 
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WBB  d«ly  offered  on  the  a3tar,  whem  on  a  Boddea  he  desired  aD  his  officers,  and 
the  nunisterB  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  called 
his  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  np  to  his  father,  and 
Hamikar  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  ffo  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  can^t  at  the  offer,  imd  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  IJamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  **  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hoiH*  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies : 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
SMMWMidtapiiUfwitii  wards  to  Antiochus,  kin^  of  Syiia ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  heard 
^^*'**'***'  by  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  siuled  with  Ha- 

milcar  to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
li^ht-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with,  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  nesh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  fi9.  A.  c.  war.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
*^  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;*'  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  di^t^^ might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  **  then  ^ve  us  back  Sai-dinia  and 
Sicily ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  hiief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."''  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  borne  519,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manliua  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assm'e  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;^*  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  c.  Ml.  A.  o.  DAAx^  Arms  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
«u.  Di*.i«  mn.  Ijj  Qorsica,  in  Liguna,  and  m  Cisalpine  Gaul.*  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  famish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians." 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

f  Zonanu,  VTII.  18.    Oroflins,  IV.  12.  Maximas,  VI.  8,  $  8 ;  Eutiopiiu,  HI.  8.  For  the 

^  Dion  Casftius.  Fragm.  Unin.  OL.  war  in  Liffttria,  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Peiresc. 
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If.    More  than  forty  yean  had  sow  passed  since  the  death  of  n,  rou^  «„■  th* 
'yrrhtts;  hie  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  ^*^'^**''' 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  goveming  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dre»ied  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  lUyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Iliyiian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their  ,^  m^,^ 
extent  mland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Boman  ge- 
ography, the  name  of  Illvricum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,**  while  the  early  Greek  writM«  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians  from  the  Pseonians  or  Panaonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  lUyrian 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations^  the  Triballians,  PsBonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed*  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  diakcts  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Blyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  thev  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  along  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  W  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  u.  cm,  a.  a 
These  were  for  a  time  n^lected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  ***- 
numerous  and  pressing ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  bemg  attacked  by  the  Blyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  lUyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Illyrian  power,"  and  to  find  out  what  ^jiAmmionwniton. 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  ijrf»p«*»«*rth. 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
kmg  of  the  lllyrians  dead ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  die  Illyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child!  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  kmiage  always  used  by  Roman  am-' 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  offended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
i^ter  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed^  aad 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.*^ 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Blyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postnmius  Albinus,  were  ^^^jy^y^Qj 
Bent  across  the  Adriatic  wkh  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely     "^         ^'^'^ 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  iis«al»  they  found  cdties  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

•  Zonaias,  Vm.  19.    Applan,  Ulrr.  I,  Pliny,  XXXIV.  tl,  says  that  statues  (M^DedanecB) 
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trius,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holdbg  Corcjra  for  the  Ulyrian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,**  and  guided  the  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  qninqneremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  barks 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Ulyrian 
dominions.'"  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  ApoUonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  niyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
Romu  onbMiM  into  A^ny,  Cn.  Fabius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
^'**~'  alone  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  vras 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians 
and  the  Archaean  league,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Dlyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Ulyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusmian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  d06, 
and  consul  in  609  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitolinc  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  Dsunily,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
DMthofixuiikir  ^™®  on  their  expedition  to  Illyria,  the  Romans  must  have  beard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  m  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldien,  by  his  free  dmtribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  m  sil- 
ver and  ffold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-m-law,  Hasdrubal.*" 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  contmued  and  consoii- 
HMdruiMi'i  nngnm  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
ikSf^'  ih.  r!S2  Baen  ^^o  8^*  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
to  eh.ck  hta.  minds  of  barbarians  ;•  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.  Thus  the  natiye  princee,  far  and  near,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  ea^er  to  become  the  aUies  of  Carthage ;  a.  u.  c.  im.  a.  c. 
while  b^  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  *"* 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Qades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdnibal,  by  which  he 
bound  himseiif  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro."^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandonmg  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of  . 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  tlie  protection  of  Rome.'^  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  n 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other  '^  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack ;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  m  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a'Gaulbh  invasion.  The  ThnmMtup  of « in- 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  '^"'  ^  *•  °"** 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  JSmilius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.**  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,^ 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
vrhen  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
wo  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,"  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  vener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  is  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  p„MmU(n«  of  th« 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  g*^'"*"- 
aJpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger."*  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  621,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 
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»  Polybius  n.  21. 
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minius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Arimi- 
num  and  Sena,''  a  measure  which  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possessions, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  618.  A.  G  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
^'  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.     Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Ghiuls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience  ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselves 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  b^  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  silver.**  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men's  minds  rea<UIy. 
The  Capitol  was  struck  with  liffhtnmir,  an  unwonted  prodiiry  ;  and 
the  Sibylhne  books  were  consulted  m  consequence.  The  books 
said,  "  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  O  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."**  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
A  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  belieye 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  apd  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  m  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  JSmilins  Papus 
and  C.  Atilius  Refinilus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 

Revolt  of  SanUnla.  «  .  ■         m  -w^       •  mi       «*  »•         ^^i«i 

famous  m  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpme  Gauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  pr«tor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  mto  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.** 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
Pr<>piinit>op«  for  Uu>  ^1^^  mcltlng  of  thc  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
KKuiOmimwtx.  Gauls,  joining  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
nn  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of-  the  several 
A.  c.  c  89T.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
**^*  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 

equal^he  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowmg  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

^  Cicero,  Do  Senectute,  o.  4.  places  this  law  when  Fabins  was  consul  along  with  M'.  Pom- 

in  526,  when  Q.  Fabins,  cofmil  iUrurn.  C.  Fla-  ponius  Matho. 

minio.  quoad  potuit,  reatitit,  agrnm  Pioentem  *"  Zonaras,  VIII.  19. 

ec  GalUcam  viritim  contra  senatas  auctoritatem  *  See  the  fragments  of  Dion,  pnblifihed  hj 

dividenti.     But  from  Polybius,  II.  21,  it  ag-  Mai,jp.  186. 

pears  tliat  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  H.  *  6rosius,  IV.  18.  Plntaroh,  Maroell.  8.   Zo- 

Lcpidus,  who  was  consul  in  628;  so  that  it    naras.  VIII.  19.  

must  have  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  ^  Polybius,  II.  28.    ZonaraB,  VIIL  IS» 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system  being  never  forgotten  of  securing  allies 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  along  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots/* 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num  and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  raA^ioa  of  ti»  lunn 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  •""**• 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  Umbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modem  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^Emilius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
-whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.*  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  praetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organizea ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the- 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000.* 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennines  a.  u.  c.  tn.  a.  c. 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  EtiJ?**^'^'?!* 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  v^ry  *•^• 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  ^milius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in^ 
Etruria.^  Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  withi 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  C.  Regulus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Bome.^'  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  ^milius  was  hanging  on 

«'  JI.  2S.  if  oOf  *Av9t0at,  iUmvs  ix»»  Iw^v^l^v,  ixifioKn 

^  Asixtov   AtitlXtov  .  .  .    l^airhTtiXav    &(    ix*  tis  r^v  *lraX(av. 

*  Apiutvov.  ••  Polybius,  IT.  26,  26. 

**  Polybiusj^l.  24.     Eutropius,  UI.  6.     Po-  •  Polybius,  II.  27. 
lybius,  atler  giving  this  enormous  muster,  adds, 
80 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  ohliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armiea  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consols,  C. 
Regulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  army 
was  ahnost  destroyed.^  Immediately  After  the  victory,  L.  ^milius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coun- 
try without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  faunff  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.^^ 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
conouMtor  uuBofauii  ^^^  ^hc  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
udiHubriut.  gj^^  eflfecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.     Trusting  to  their 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordmgly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.^ 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording ;  but 

^j^^^^^^^^        among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 

with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 

interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  580,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  aU 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  u.  c.  no.  A.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.*'  The  consuls  were  apparent^ 
"*•  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
piMniniM  d«fe«u  (b«  ^*"^®^  *"*  agrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  (lie  land  for- 
jwiyS  toiumpb.  i^  merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was  perhaps 
'^^'  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
isenate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
.tered  the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
fetum  instantiy  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodiries  had  been  manifested ;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum  ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood."     The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

"  Polybius,  IT.  2S-81.  *•  PolybiuBjH.  81. 

«  PolybiuB,  II.  81.  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  80.    Orosius,  IV.  IS. 

«■  PolybiuB,  n.  8a-85.     Zonane,  VIII.  19. 
OroBiuB,  IV.  18. 
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not  been  duly  obsenred  at  the  election  of  the  consids ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  ^.u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  ***- 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
retura  to  Rome  h(9  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia." 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  ^-^^  FiMdaiDi. 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  genera]  ifnfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  )>ride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  to  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti* 
san.'  like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^ 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  «•>  'chi^Mtdiug: 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hfu^dy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  mi^ht  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flamimus  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commandinfir  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand ;  and  he  offered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph." 

The  two  following  years,  538  and  534,  were  oiuy  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  ^  v  c  m  a  a 
insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  g^jjj'^"  ^^'^ 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  hved  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  lUyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
against  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.*^ 

>■  Zonaras,  VIII.  20.  **  Zonans,  Vm.  80.  Orosins,  IV.  18.  Entro* 

•>  Plntaroh.  HaroeU.  7,  8.    Livy,  Spit  XX.    pios,  lU.  7. 
JSatropioB,  III.  6. 
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The  year  of  Rome  584  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  iEnuliiis  Papus 
OMMriitp  «r  rtamiii.  an<^  C*  Flaminius ;  a  censorship  distinguished  by  several  memora- 
^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  tlie  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  ha%-e 
been  elected  a  censor  at  thb  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  BuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contmns  all  our  informa- 
TMiifcr  of  «b«  frMd.  ^on  respecting  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
hmh  to  um  dty  tribM.  Q^|^  ^  Yfotd  of  explauatiou.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natuial  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  poUUcal  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^m  Home,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  mi^ht  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  %ypt  and  with  Oarthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  interest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius'  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  eveiy 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
nu  to  cheek  a*  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbsule  all 
SMt*^a^(°1hr'Mn-  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
the  burden  of  more  than  300  amphorae.  The  express  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Boman  aristocracy  from  becommg,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
were  accused  of  mtercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobitity,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  Iwds  in 
Pioenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Boman  nobilitv :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  then*  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  m  the  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  AtOn, 
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or  SemproDii,  or  SarviU],  supported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  hj  the  Hortenstan 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  vain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabios  and  Decius  in  thenr  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  Pobih  works.  Th«Fi». 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome  and  Ari-  """^  ^'^' 
minum,**  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modem  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocriculum  ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia;  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newlv 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  alon^  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  toe  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  Joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also  "^ 

occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
Tvere  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  populace,  and  wished  q„„^  ^  ,  iow.r  a*. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  ■^^^i-ip^y' 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Varro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  qusestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedilc, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

Hasdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flamimus'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^^  ^  H^Anta 
of  his  master."    The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  Hwmibd  tekaT  uw 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  £»  Mn'to  hSLdUwi 
ratified  their  choice.     He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so  '"**'*''^*«*- 
pat  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  that  the  Saguntines,  ex« 

•»  livy,  XXI.  «8.  "  PolybiiiB,  II.  S6.    Appian,  Hispaa.  8. 

••  Livy,  Epit.  XX. 
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pebting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  still  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  their  behalf." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Ibenis.  Receiving  tmsat- 
isfactory  answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imamne  that  Cartbase  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  lUyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.'" 

L.  .^milius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  their 
A.U.  c.  ui,  A.  c.  work  effectuaUy ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
«».  wariDiiiyiia.  pharus  Itsclf,  aud  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Illyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND    PUNIO    WAR* 


HANNIBAI/-MABCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FBOM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  THE 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TEEBIA,  AND  OF  THRASTMENUS-Q.  FABIUS  MAXl- 
MUS  DICTATOBr- BATTLE  OF  CANNAE— A.  U.  C.  686  TO  688. 

TwiGB  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
ual genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation ; 
siV.  '  itoaak  pimie  aud,  iu  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.     For  seventeen 
years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  sealons 

HMmihia  exertions  of  Carthage  ;*  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 

'  policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writers, 

"■  Polybius,  m.  16.    Appian,  Hispan.  11.       "  Polybius,  UL  16, 18.    Zonans,  VIII.  9^ 
Llvy,  331.10.  '  PolybiuB,  IU.  10. 
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Bat  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Polybios  himself  remarks  in  another 
place/  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar»  and  Hasdmbal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  neariy  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  enei^  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  me  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  omtM«  or  Ron*. 
and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  H^uHTS  S!.^ 
which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  «^"»k'"*' 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  imi^e  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
Its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  *'  because  he 
bad  not  despabed  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  eflfect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
aolved,  the  free  memben  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  u^n^t  iAmn^gm^ 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  *^* 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Sa^ntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish, 
people.     Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona ;  the  siege  lastedi 

•  Polyhlm,  IX.  SS.  »  Poljbiw,  m.  16,    AppUw,  ^iapan.  XI. 
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• 
eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  leapt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderahle :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for  his  wai 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol* 
diers  as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Carthage.^ 
It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 

^ ^_  consuls  were  returned  from  Illyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 

c£tiiag«,wiio  dMtan  ^ntum  reachcd  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Carthage;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and- 
twenty  years  before,  0.  Licinius  Varus,  and  Q.  Bsebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.     The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 

Question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  but  to 
[lis  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  toga, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose  !"  The  Car- 
thaginian suffete,  or  jud^e,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  e^ive  you  war  ;*' 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  *'  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welpome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spun,  Hannibal  had 
Huuiiiiai'ipnpmtfoM  bccu  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
*"*"•  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  thdr  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain ;'  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  gpovemment.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Cartha^,  and  the  actual 
declaration  of  war;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  **  but  by  no 
A.  u.  c.  5se.  A.  c.  meftns  insuperable  ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  most 
**••  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival."'     Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     "  The  Komans,"  he  said,  **  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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principal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
you  suffer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in. 
viting  us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor.*'  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  thebr  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  H,„^^,,^,jfl^ 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken-  "^ 

ing  hope,  he  left  the  head>quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  nil  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  hid  enterprise.'  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  ;»ense  of  being  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted 
him  b^  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  so  he  '  ' 
told  Silenus,  he  fanciea  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  cuide  commanded  him,  ''  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."  But  after  a  whUe,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  yna  ?  The  god  answered, 
"  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."*  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,"  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 
▼ow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  Mijeaieiiuti<»«  of  th* 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  **■** 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.     They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  530,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  Thrir  pftpmtioM  fw 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  ^^' 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sempronius  Blsesus  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  601.  The  consuls'  provmces  were  to  be  9^ain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  "with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  16,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqneremes,  was  to  command  m  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  largei; 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  qumqueremes,  was  to  cross  ovtr  to  lilyboemn,  and  fion 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  thin)  snnj, 
consisting  also  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  11,000  of  tke  allies,  was  BtalkniediB 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manliua  Vulso.'^  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Oauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  cm  before,  but  not  actanlh 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  o|h 
posite  banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  do  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  thw  colonies  in  thirty  dsT\ 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  h&ng  of  consular  rmk, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  prsetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  espi- 
ble  of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet." 

It  b  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  con^ered  to  be 
R«T«ttortii«OMii.  ^  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipb's  army  was  raised  the  bst, 
after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  pr»tor,  L.  Manlios."  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Bc^ans  and  InsnbriaM 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  CremoDS,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seiied  the  three  con- 
missioners  at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  praetor,  L.  Maolius,  and  oU^ 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  where  they  vere 
blockading  him.*^  One  of  Scipio's  l^ons,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies^  wai 
immediatdy  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prastor,  C.  Atilius  SenamB;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thm, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  armv  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  be  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  psasage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  havinff  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  aimj  of 
H««>ii»i«i»iqM»iiM  00,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberua;'*  and  fron 
north  of  si»in.  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  heguL   He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  coimtiy  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  Uiat  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civflities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  nofth- 
ward  of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporise,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Boounsis 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  uncooqnered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operatioosi 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Aoeoid- 
ingly,  Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  be  vaa 
obliged  to  carry  Uie  enemy's  strongholds  bv  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  deiav 
of  besi^ng  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminwhed  his  snoy  br 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  ther 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detacbmenti 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  whin 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.^ 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.     Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  cot- 
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dliatiDg  their  friendship,  fio  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely.  h« 

But  on  thd  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  ^^ 

with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 

of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  vairue  and  imper-  . 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  thenr  voyage  from 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposmg  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  m  this  duection." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  u»  fcr  pJS!?^ 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainlv  endeavoring  to  oppose 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.''  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
w^  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  gmdes,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bmik  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probably  one  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  islands 
out  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  ^ht-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  mormng  of  the  fifth  day  n,  .„.,  anm*  th. 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  '^**'' 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  hiffh  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulness 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be- 
low ;  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the  hones  hems  towed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  U^ther  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  (}auls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  wbirh 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  whDe  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their* war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defi»ice.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanbh  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordti^s"  ^ine 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  nvcr, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  el^hants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bhone.^' 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 
Amtmi  af  twiwmrim  ^^^^  Dioming  seut  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
fiom^  tiM  cMpiM  the  position  and  number  of  Scipio's  forces,  and  then  called  his 
army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  now  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  address^  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  then-  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  g^s  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  wit)i  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow.** 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
Bt\  0  h»  mt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  morning,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 
toSJi^aadntanftZ  thc  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Not  half 
'*^'*  of  the  original  party  returned ;  foe  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
carry  back  word  to  theur  general.    Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  m  motion,  and 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy .'^  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  hb  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  going  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Ronums  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gam;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  Lis  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnwus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  prntors,  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.** 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  prsstors,  appears  to  show  that  he  wbdqBarthbnwhi. 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  *^ 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  sufifered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  ail  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
9ent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  TiM«wpiu.te.n  <mw 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  rt**«»»'t^«Ri«»«- 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefuUy  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  theur  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers ;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  strugffkd  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were  landed  in 
safety .°  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,*^  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty  ib.1^%  .Mk 
than  his  own.    In  the  plaina  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      tk>«>ffi»<3wi. 
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brothers  were  contending  whicb  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com- 
plied, established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
in  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  proyisions,  far- 
nished  them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  pnrt 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  an! 
Diffleuit^  or  dAtonniii.  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  HanDibaVs 
'^9hiMim9ctwuch.  march  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthagjnxazn 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  agsun  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  coimtry,  nor  sufficient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  descri^  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin^,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  G-renoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country;  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
Haonitei  fl«i«  th«  Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
m?!!ntaiiiMn  r««dy  to  DOt  eztcnd  to  thc  Alpiuo  valleys ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
uppow  ini.  respecting  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 

dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  be 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them.**  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
H«i»fB6ith«  defile;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 

*^  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggfing  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  norses, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  ohaige 
down  from  his  position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion^  and 
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to  drive  the  barbarians  ofif.  This  he  effected ;  yet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  the  narrow  road  made  the  discn-der  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.**  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourget,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  duboiium  st  oio 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  """^ 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthagmians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  ^eir  guidance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing.'^ For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  cham ;  and  the  mountains  often  come  so  dose  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  uid  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  clifis  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leavmg  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  Attaduer  um  noimt. 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  *^'^"' 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Cartha^nians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
noarch  with  his  infantiy,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- " 
less  ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  clifi^  overhangmg  tlie  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.*^  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  generfd  attacks  on  the  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

^thout  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plams  of  Dauphin6  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  HMnibiii  mmiim  um 
central  ridge  of  the  Alps.    Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  ««»»*««««•  aip» 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  mountains,  bat 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with 
the  chalets  of  the  shephen^  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  is 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 
the  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  fai*  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 

,  many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountains  still 
rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
Looks  down  itei  ^^  I^ly»  *°^  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  cairy- 
•  own  upon  y.  ^^  .^  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  *'  That  valley,  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol." 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.    Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
^  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 

and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 
was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 

^dered  it  hopeless  to  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below  ;  and  in  a  angle  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immeduitely  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  vaUey  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants : 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
pUshed  m  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :^  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  baff- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  AJpme  v«u- 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Lisubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  ArriT«i  b  1^7.  lomm 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  «*^  «»««>»• 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry ;"  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  armv  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpme  climate ;  for  not  half  of  these  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  m  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was 'absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  nim,  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action."*  His  first  movement  was  ag^nst 
the  Taurinians,  a  Ligurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  It^ians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  prators*  army,  sending  the  prsstors  themselves  BcipiomttiMito  ii»«i 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  *^ 
its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hindeir 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence."    Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea-- 
son,  was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were* 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.**    He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.* 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  Eo.«B.iiH.nt  <«  th* 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  ™^™*" 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  ^ 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici* 
nus.**  The  Numidians  in  Hanmbal's  army,  being  now  property  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  fjilling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
Hannibars  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave."  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the- 
right  bank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab* 
lished  themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 
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Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
^^^,  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 

**^'  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  be  arrivecl  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia^  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  Ari- 
minum  and  Rome." 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibars  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
^^  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 

s«mproS!ia  jL^'^I  force  his  colleague."  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  ^nulius,  the  praetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
bseum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha. 
ginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea ;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  oi  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybaeum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with  the  prse- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
inarch  from  Lilybaeum  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.** 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 
jostion  of  th*  Rwuui  Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
"™^-  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  wemselves  and  the  river.^*  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  bad  several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Oauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  as^stance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup* 
j)lied  him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
H«iiui»i'.pou  ®  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 

'''  nibfid.  The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trifling  accidents^ 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  infonnation.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  i-einforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arriyal  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,^  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisiye  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  liye  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiffgio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  goyemor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  com.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  haying  no  fears  for  ttie  eyent  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  oyer  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  8«»pf«iiiii  eon 
bal  ;*•  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  !!!;j1IL?b^3KL* 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls .  who  *"•*•** 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cayalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  hb  cayalry  and  light  troops  oyer  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  batUe.*^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  ^  _^^ 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  riyer,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cayalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;^  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  riyer,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  rpmiMiwnunt  or  «h» 
stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  niffht  it  had  rained  or  snowed  ''^  ""  ^  ^"^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.*  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
caimp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
mfantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  iOOCf  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  yelites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybreak, 
mm  *°^  ^*^  already  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 
i^faunfiutiT  ttid  ^  soon  driven  back  upon  the  hastati  and  principes,  and  passed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibars  horse  and  elephants. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  bv 
their  excellence  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal  ad 
vantage." 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  brokfi 
B«at'  of  the  whoi«  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
*™''  Meantime  both  wmgs  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  dowA 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  the\ 
were  utterly  rotated,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  foi-wards,  forced  theii 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Plaoentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  Bat 
those  who  fled  towaids  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerois 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they\almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  aimy  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.** 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat, 
Hraniui  wiateit  ia  dcspaii-cd  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
^•"^^  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upoD 

Arimmum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.**  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul  ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appeann^  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;*'  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
Fbuniotiii  b  ^'^^^  ^^^  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.     Since  the  disaster  of 

WBjJid  tdi^X  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had  been 
^"""^  known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  smpiise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronhis,  it  is  said,  retnnied  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolvea  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how* 
ever  unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  veiy  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly 
cliose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  On.  8er- 
villus  GeminuB,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  he  had  some  ^ ^  ^  a. ant 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  Uie  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  tb 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army." 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius*  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assi^ed  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Seronronius*  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Bcipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  l^ing  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quart«rs  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium." 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  HwniiMd  enui*  stm. 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  '^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  straighter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  again 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Faesulae,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo.*^ 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  Ad^cm  umwd*  p*. 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  "** 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rfaus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls  ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organiring  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord- 
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iqglj  Hanmbal  advanced  rapidly  into  Etniria,  and  finding  that  Flaminiiis  still  did 
not  move,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Penisia  to  Spoletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  jfrom  his  position,  and  followed  the 
rbiobikuMknraUa.  ®°®"^y*  Hannibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasy menus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber."  Flaminius  was  fully 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  not  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreaming  that  the  lion 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 
nSedtT  or  BMUDff  ^or  some  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
•irttiMitidofbattk.  Qj^  ^j^g  |gf^  ]yy  ^  Uiig  ^f  cUffs,  which  make  it  an  absolute  defile. 
Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  ^e  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some* 
thing  of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  be^ns  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybios,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  hiad  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear."  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymentis  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
rianbfaM  idnuifiM  to  the  prescnt  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano  : 
attack  hmihiml  jjg  jj3 J  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.^  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leavinc;  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  q^uite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  slill  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Aroo.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  G-auls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  qf  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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everj  side;  and  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  CMtnetkBoruMDMOB 
at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  ^^"^^  *«»*^ 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  stnking  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  presently  Hannibars  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  atready  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enem^  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake  ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  nad  scareely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^^^ 

which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  **" 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  mto  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  thb  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  colunm,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed,  i^^..-^,^^ 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.     On  "^ 

finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  aa  a  brave  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  '*  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."'*  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  unequd  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed] 
his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal'a  indefatigable 
!•  or  iiM  ad.  cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Roman 
'i(Z||SLiif£  array,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
"**  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  OTerthiov. 

They  were  supported  by  the  liffht-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  findki^  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  inTest  it  on 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisioDs^  sur- 
rendered to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  Thej  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whote 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  be 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  invei^  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving^ all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  <^  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.*'  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  time  to  rest  his  annr, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  thoee  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  b  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vam,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminins, 
being  anxious  to  firiye  him  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L 
^milius  and  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
H*         uaAriiu     ^^^"^^^  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and  en- 
""*"  tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.     Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav- 

alry ani  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.**  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  left  bank  of  the  l^ber  agrain  heard  the  Qaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  foimidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Baleanan  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;**  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbmg  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  suck 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shnttiag 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic ;  and  when  the  Numid- 
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ian  horsemen  remed  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well-manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
^  Hannibal.** 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h*  m»>iM«  bio  Ape 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  mvaded 
Picenum :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Mamicinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.*^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreadbff  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  vcuuable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.*^  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  a^e  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losmg  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.'^^  The  preetor  fa«UMa«w>ofu^«SIr 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  '<  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed ;  and  C.  Fkuninius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
Toices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  AU  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
i¥ith  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  tresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  preetors,  M.  JBmilius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
without  adjoumment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;  but  it  was  re-  ymu»  itt^nm  » ap- 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of  J**"*^  *""*•**'• 
command.     There  had  l^en  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
J^tilius  Colatinus,  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L  Junius  PuUns.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal* 
0US7  was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Cn. 
Senilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them : 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosmg  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party.'* 

Religion  m  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
ii-mff  u>  propitbto  poses '.  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
^  ir«i*-  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  he  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.''  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  -called 
"  a  holy  spring  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.**'  Extraordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  oays  those  solemn  sacnfices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  si^ht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
citY  where  thev  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
ptea  or  Fsbia  br  um  P^g^  ^^  ^1  prospcct ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
t^v^'  the  praetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
agamst  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
nibal's march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  bumt.^*  This  would  probablv  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Htonibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
Romans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 
"***"  **'**^  above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 

ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  ui^ent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convov  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  whil^  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.^'  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samniam  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  mm  ELannibal.''* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  proyisions.  They  had  no  occasion  ^^^^^^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  keeping  B|«n  «■ 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  iinposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  alHes,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt."  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hiroinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  eity,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  its  territory  with 
fire  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Yulturnus, 
and  ascending  the  Yulturnus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifse,  and  passinjgr  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Gales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  dory  of  Campania.*' 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descendmg  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Again 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Boman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  CasHinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Yul- 
turnus from  Casilinum  to  uie  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Boman  soldiers.^  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  nis  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  tne  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregellee,  kept 
bis  communications  with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter 
consumption,  so  that  it  waa  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  m»p«  um  boou? 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  '^^' 
aides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  Yulturnus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  theur  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  siud  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fastened  to  their  horns.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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drive  them  straight  to  the  hills,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantry  following  them  till  they  began  to  run  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scouring  the  points  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march  ;  his  African  in- 
fantiy  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  be  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  Upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army." 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  thn 
I  neeaa  ^^^^  abovo  thcm  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

^ """""  ing  lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attempt- 

ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  m  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreadmg  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  engaged  on  the  bills 
above  with  Hanmbal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army."  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baflSed  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road*  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  maVohed  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Hu  plan  ibr  a* «»-  I^&lj  •  the  moadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the 
**'•  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  FaJemian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time ;  S  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  mun  object,  another  must  be 
tried ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-auarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  pliun,  whei« 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  oi  com,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  hia  war 
merous  cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.     These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  m  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  ^  j^^QewBiuai 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate  *"  ""' 
neighborhood  of  Larinum."*  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoimng  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  u„^^rf^^^,,^^ 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system, 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  bv  Hannibal's  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Falemian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worth v 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  ftulure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  m  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  bul(  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  accoimt  to  risk  a  battle." 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  rid^e  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  Mu»ciuMiopta»boid. 
and  sending  out  his  cavaby  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibars  "^y^"- 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minuchis  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.** 

The  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  m.  uthoruy  b  nukU 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisb  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor  was  it  •««»i  «<>*»»•  <»««»•»«'•• 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  0.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  been 
praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried." 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  j,.  i.  „„a»i,  and  f«. 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  »*'»*'«^»^ 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  to  rally.  StiD  the 
loss  already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously :  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders.^  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resignmg  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  Cn.  Servilius  havmg  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Begulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  F&minius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  was 
8UI6  of  fceiiag  «t  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
^'^-  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domdn  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  on  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
A.  u.  c.  588.  A.  c.  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,"  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
!lw«^*vaJj)£d  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
£iDUiuP«imu.  calling,  and  to  aspure  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected  quaestor,  plebeian  and  curule 
sdile,  and  prsetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Varro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  prsetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  woula  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vtdn  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en- 
title him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe."  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  iEmilius  PauUus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  a  grood  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prae- 
tors. Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party,  ^^ 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  '^^"'^^ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.  Scr- 
vilius  and  Regulus  retained  tbeur  commapd  as  proconsuls  for  some  .^^^^^ 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office ;  but  nothing  be-  "* ""  ""'** 
yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  mi^azine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  CannsB,  near  the  Aufidus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  ffenius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  hatf  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  HinouSi  duri^  t^ 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  race  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  praetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.**  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patienUy  by  Hannibal's  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  ficklehess  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Arimmum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibars  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  ^ings ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gaub  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  countiy's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  f  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us ;  but  haa  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  duly  companions 
would  be  something  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdmbal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  Hannibars  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,"  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappomtment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  ApuBa 

the  com  was  ripenmg  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 

gi^-'^iwte!  uto  now  nearly  exhausted.     He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Qero- 

°*'  nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 

army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannse.**  The  citadel  of  CannsB  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength  ; 
9iis,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  corn  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  com  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  m  t^e  disposition  of  the  allies.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  (lannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 
he  •nny.  .^^  ^j^^.^  fecUngs  ,*  aud  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  bemg  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  bv  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  00,000  men.**  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  detsdls  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
T.rroi««oinMtobriiiff  prescnoe  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
<»iib«ui«.  ^  discover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  tl^ 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him."*    They  found  him  on  the 

■•  Polybins,  IX.  24,  6.  "  Polybins.  HI.  107. 

••  PolybiuB,  III.  107.  ••  FolybiuB,  HI.  110. 
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left  bank  of  the  Aofidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  com  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
Deing  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  i£milius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.*^  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  altt;mately  with  Emilias  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  bv  interposing  hunself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  restmg  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia.  • 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  a^am  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  ^smuiu  amm  am 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^'**''- 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  miffht  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  tnis  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilis,  or  Julv,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  rmv^ntorj  nuoM. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  ▼"••■^•"«ww««. 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  brinff  on  an  acHon.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannilml  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp^ 
and  offered  battle.  JBmilius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  oni 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearec 
the  hUls,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.*^  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  stragg^mg  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Ai&dus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  pomts  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apidian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  mommg,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known, 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Yarro*s  head-quarters;**  HmiitMidnwioathit' 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  "^^• 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  m  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too^ 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  pomts,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear;, 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  nimierous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  anew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  tbc  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits . 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
ingly, who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans;  those  near  him. 

^  Polyblus,  in.  110.  •  Plutsrch,  FabinB,  16. 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  sach  a  moment  is  contagipnBy  tlie  laugh  vna 
echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory.® 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  od  their 
right  flanl^  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  soath, 
but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.*^'  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  tine,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  thdr 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  compames 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  thdr 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  tine  were  the  Numidian  tiffht  hone- 
men.'"  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  uie  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  oveigrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  tight  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  stingers,  skirmished  as  usual  m  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  thdbr  tine  opposite, 
tka*  «f  dM  mmm  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obtiquely  on  their  brazen  helmets 
'™'*  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  tit  up  the  waving  forest  of  thdr  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pilc^  covered  with  then-  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  atike  to  cut  and  to  stab.^"  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Bo- 
man  legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  alties ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
fimiities ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  fronts 
^and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  tight  troops  and  stingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reasoif  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
iaoofaniM.    ^^®  Roman  infantiy  were  formed  m  columns  rather  than  in  tine, 
"'  the  files  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks.'^ 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
<in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  retied  on  the 
river  as  a  protectbn  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned,—- one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
oreached  nearly  to  the  sea,*^-— or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
^obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  m  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

"^  Plntaroh,  FabiuB,  15.    E/trJvrof  ii  nwos  rAy  that  "this  had  been  found  ooDvenient  anunst 

«cp2  ahrbv  Avip^s  iooW/iov,  roHvo/ia  TlaKitPoSy&s  Bav  the  Carthaffiniana  in  the  fonner  war.    It  was 

fMOTip  ahr^  fatvtrat  rd  vXnOoi  rSy  roXeufwv  avva-  indeed  no  bad  way  of  reaifitance  againat  ele- 

Toydy  rd  wpdwmv  b  Avvtfiast  "  Irtpov**  eluw,  V  d  phanta,  to  make  the  ranka  thick  and  shor^  bat 

VittKmv,  UXffii  ct  ro^v  Baviiacuinpov"     'Epo-  the  flies  long,  aa  also  to  atrengthen  well  the 

jtho9  6(  Totf  rtcKuvos  *'Ta  rotov'*'    "*0ri"  £^17  rear,  that  it  might  stand  fiiat  compacted  aa  a 

*'retfrwr  ^rrwv  rovo^rw,  Mas  h  avroU  rtvKvv  wall,' nnder   shelter  whereof  the  diaordered 

'CoXccrac."     Tcyo/i/vov  ii  wapi  id^av  airois  reO  troops  might  rally  themselves.    Thus  madi^  it 

taKAnnarof  Iftthru  yAwf  niai '  Kal  Karifiaivov  dwd  seems,  that  Terentins  had  learned  of  some  dd 

re9  X^ou  rots  iravT&atv  dc2  rd  vtiratynivov  away  Soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bat- 

YlXX«vTtf ,  &9rt  ^(4  iroXXdy  roUv  tlvat  r^»  ytk^ra  ties  aocordinffl^,  as  meaning  to  show  more  akiH 

^a\  itt/d*  AvaXafitiv  Uvroiif  iiwaoBat  rod;  wtpi  *Ayvf-  than  was  in  nis  understanoing.    But  the  Car- 

0av.    To9ro  rots  KapxniQvtois  lioivi  Bd^^of  vapicni  thaginians  had  here  no  elepmmta  with  them 

Xoyt^o/tivois  M  voAXoB  koI  Ivxop^d  nw  Kara^po'  in  the  field :   their  advantage  was  in  hone, 

¥»ivros  httivat  ytX^v  o6n*  Kai  vat^iv  r^  vrparnyi^  against  which  this  manner  of  imbattailinff  waa 

waoa  Hv  kMvvov.  very  unprofitable,  forasmuch  as  their  cfaaige 

^^  Livy.  XXIT.  46.    Plutarch,  Fabius,  16.  is  oetter  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a  long 

»•  Polybius,  III.  118.    Livy,'XXII.  46.  flank.»» 

*■  Polybius,  III.  114.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  "•  Appian,  Vn.  21.      ot  r^  Xacdp  fx^mj  « 

^  Polybius,  III.  118.  itotOv  mXXarXdfftw  r»  fi4-  rfl  BaXdvirp. 
9ot  h  raU  nstpais  roS  ircn&irov.   Baleigh  suggests 
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veterans, — it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  liffht-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  sluog  then*  stones  like  hail  mto  the  ranks  of  die  ]>.tet  of  «&•  mmm 
Boman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^milius  himself.  ***^' 
Then  th^  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fightinff 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shidds  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.^^  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gaxils  and 
Spaniiuds,  followed  up  his  work  effectually;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  nad  been  skirmishii^ 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gau£ 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  filing  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
<^harged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
lapon  one  another,  totally  disorganizea,  and  fighting  each  man  as  ^^^^j^ 
lie  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hop9  by  mere  indom*  ^  *'^' 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roinan  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul* 
ish  and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
lards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gaids  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  ana  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  Lx  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Oauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  ium,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  botn  flanks* 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  rlateoa.  Unable  to  fi^ht  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  &nd  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  na^hboring  towns."*^  The 
consul  ^mUius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  i&ster  of  the  horse  M. 
Minucius,  two  qusstors,  twenty-ouQ  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  carnage ;  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  caviury  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Yenusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.    A  larse  force  had  been  left  in 

the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibars  ^  ^^^^^ ^^ 

camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his  ^'"^ 

inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.    But  it  was  defended 

■•  Pdyb.  m.  115.    Livy,XXn.47.  «»  Polybina,  m.  116.    Livy,XXIL4d. 
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80  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  ysun,  when  Hannibtt], 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  tlie 
besiegers  fled  m  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  auccor, 
they  presently  sxurendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Ganusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  baid;,  and  surreii- 
dered  to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibars  army  had  fallen:  no  greater  price 

aaniiisf  ai»katik.  ^*^  ^  P^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^  dcstruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  f^  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  k  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  uneqtiftlled 
victoiT.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  «ud  to  Hanmbal,  **  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  supp(»t  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol.''^^  There  are  momenta  wbea 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  ihem.  The  atatue  of 
the  goddess  ^Vlctory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wmgs,  as  if  ioreyer,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  strivisg  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PEOGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN^E-KEVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNEBALr- 
GREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  ROMANS— SURPRISE  OP  TARENTUM— SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUKL^fiMElST  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  0.  588  TO  64i8. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Canns,  Hannibal's  march  resembled'  a 
cb»»  ia  ih»  oiiMM.  mighty  torrent,  which,  ruahinff  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
uroTthawar.  £jgg  q^  attcntiou  to  thc  ouc  unc  of  its  course:  all  other  sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waiters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannse  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  .The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  mto  a  wide  nood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiouslv  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  nee^ 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  a^ain  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  Idgher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  seeond 
PuAic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Haonibai, 
struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be- 

"•  livy,  XXn.  61. 
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hind ;  how  Sfwb  supplied  arms  to  her  meet  daogerotu  eiionj.  Yet  her  poHcj 
and  her  courage  were  eyerywhere :  Sicily  was  Btruck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow ; 
IfacedoD  oUtted  to  defmd  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Sprai  was  OTOiing  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  mat  enemT»  alter  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  ^ht  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  miying  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages/' 

The  Romans,  Imowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 

the  consuls  had  been  oidered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  .« ,.x.^^^^ 

for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  «'»•»>- a«^ 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants ;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
£ven  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day  ;*  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
QQodem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citisens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;*  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  kte  battle  had  been  ec^ual  to  that  of  theu*  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  a^.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  ei^aggeration,  that  eveiy 
house  in  Rome  was  m  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  MMMMuiMB^tte 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  '*~^- 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidmgs  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  prsetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  sui^nded ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Yarro's  dispatches  arrived,  inf orm> 
ing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  ^^,,4^  ^  ikg^uim 
Dusmm,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.*  Hope  f^^»^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  midntaining  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  prsetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  mhmiim  b  Mt  mio 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  he  was  ordered  ^v*^ 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Yarro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  mto  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Romfl* 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canushun  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 

t#  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^^^. .  ^^^ 

preservatiou  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men    *^'     ^ 

>  Livy,  XXn.  M.  *  livy,  XXH.  66.  ' 

*  livy,  |mI.  XX,  •Dvy,XXn.G7.    Platarch,  Mtfodliu,  9. 
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of  the  noblest  fanulies,  a  Metellos  bdnff  at  tlie  head  of  them,  lookup  upon  Rome 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  io  fly  beyond  sea,  m  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  led  we  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  aUied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repres^in^  it.*  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fiate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  miffht  have  warned  bun  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  eeneral ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  nis  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  DenM)s- 
thenes  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  ^tolia ; 
but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  puiiishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  AH  party  feel* 
ing  was  suspended;   all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;    the 

'"^  butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 

were  all  forgotten ;  only  Yarro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  €i  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  eomi  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common* 
wealth."' 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Vanno 
AAoMorappotaM.  jjj^jgg|f^  YiXLt  that  hc  positivcly  lefused  to  accept  it.*  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  waa  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.* 

Already,  before  me  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Ronuin  govenmnent  had 
TiM  Miato  i«toM  to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
mHomtbApriMMii.  Hanuibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  peradt  the  whole  body  to  be 

*  The  author  would,  doabtless,  have  ez-  cellnB,  when  he  went  to  Borne— implies  thjft 

plained  his  reasons  for  asoribing  the  snopres-  Soii^o   dlstin^r^hed    himself  at   Cttnnaium. 

aion  of  this  conspiraor  to  leaye  Italy  to  Yarro.  Dion^s  statement  is  the  more  trostworthj,  as 

By  Livy,  XXII.  68,  by  Valerius  Maximns,  V.  he  did  not  join  in  the  cnr  against  Varro,  bnt 

6, 7,  by  Dion,  Fragm.  reiresc.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  high  praise  of  nis  conduct  after  tiie 

tribated  to  Scipio.    Bee  also  Silias  Italicus,  X.  defeat.     'E{  rd  Kavivtw  Ad^r  t4   n   iwr^Bm 

426.  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  Karurr^arot  ml  rots  vAvffiovwpoc;  fpnp^t  ^  U 

lybms  makes  no  mention  of  the  Act,  either  in  rfiv  rapdvrvv  in^^of,  r^piXkwrii  n  rf  «iXa 

Uie  aoooant  of  the  battle  of  Cannn,or  in  the  Uwias,  ivuipoioaro'  rS  r<  otf^Xay  e§r*  i6to|E<Ms, 

character  of  Bdpio,  X.  1-6|  where  he  speaks  of  olrc  irarwirnf^af,  iXA'  iw*   ^99f   itwUms  An«f 

Sdpio^s  early  exploits.     According  to  Liv^,  finish  c^fac  ia¥t9  Wftfii^tiic^rosj  vdwn  rm  yfef  cp« 

witn  whose  aocoants  Dion's  concurs,  the  fbgi-  rotf  vapoi/vi  caZ  ifi»6Xn9t  xal  hrf^tv.     Zonkraa 


tives  at  Canusium  were  headed  by  four  tnl^V  was  so  careless  in  abridging  his  author,  that  ha 

unes,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  oom<  transfers  what  Dion  here  aays  of  varro  to 

mand  of  Bcipio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Bdpio. 

their  number;  and  Scipio,  by  a  characteristic  ^  Livy,  XXII.  61.  Flutardh,  Fabius,  18.  Sea 

act  of  youthfbl  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Horus,  II.  6. 

while  varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  *  Valerius  Mazimus,  III.  4,  S  IV^.  5,  f  ^ 

nnsia.    Appian*s  account,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinua,  IV.  6,  6.    "  Honoribns,  qmun.  el 

difliering  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  and  deforrentur  a  populo,  rsnnntlavit,  dioens,  Mh 

plainly  inaoenrate—sinee  it  makes  Varro  re-  cioribns,  maddstratibus  reipublica  <qma  eaae." 

sign  the  oommaad  to  Bdpio,  instead  of  Hai^  '  livy,  XXII.  57.                                         « 
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tansomed  by  theif  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  miim,  or  8000  ases  for  ^aoh  pris- 
oner. But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  famish  Hannibal  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselres  to  fall  alire  mto  the  enemy's  hands.*^  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urffency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consub  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions, 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.    These  were  now  to  Mmmam    lo    nh* 
be  employed  in  actire  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  ^'^'^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.    The  contin- 

rts  from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;,  and  there  was  no  time  to  wsit  for  them, 
order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  still  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
olass  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infested  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.^*  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty* 
five  thousand  men,  M«  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  ihe  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Teannm»**  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
iiian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Gales  m  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannao,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped  above  Sues-  p^mm  u  tw  nmm 
Bula,*^  that  IS,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  on  the  hills  *™^* 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua»  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
▼entum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
ned, which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Camue.  The  Apu-  ^.^t  «r  om  aam-, 
liana  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arni  and  Salapia  «»'^o'h«»im.  ' 
openea  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  ana  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  ;*'  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
cers mto  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
Xtiation.^*  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  thc/retum  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
irs  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappomtment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  PolybJTO,  VI.  58.    livy,  XH.  58-61.    Ap-       ■  livy,  XXHI.  94. 
piim,  Vn.  S8.    aoero  de  Qif.  1. 18,  89.   m.  89.       ^  livy,  XXII.  14. 
^OB  GeUiiiB,  Vn.  18.  »  livT,  XXU.  61.    Pdybiai,  IH.  118.    Ap- 

M  livy,  XXU.  67.  lrfMi,VlI.81. 

■  Livy,  XXni.  14.  **Xivy,  3UUI.  6S. 
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uifauman  crudty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  bands  he  sold  for  sUnres ; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  be 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rattier  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  borxtble  combats.^''  Hannibid's  tow  may  hare  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  pas«ons  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fary  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  mt^ 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  triab  of  hjunanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
Rtembai  •Bton  Qua.  &i>d  movod  into  Samnium.  The  popular  parly  in  Compsa  opened 
i»i«:  revolt  ofG^iu.  ^j^^jj.  gj^g  ^  j^j^ .  ^^^  j^^  msde  tue  place  serve  as  a  depot  for 

his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army."  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.*'  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucanians  y-*^ 
whild  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Oampania*  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  CEsemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
ISum.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
^rm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.'*  There  all  was  ready  for  his  recepiioa. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city.*"  Thya  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  4000  horse,*'  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  tme 
to  its  alliance  under  all  danger^,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel 
of  tbe  Samnite  wars  once  again. 
This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  neatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
,  ^  which  could  liave  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cann»,  drew  the 
Roman  armies  towards  Campania.    Marcellus  had  probably  faDen 

"  DiodoroB,  XXVI.  Exo.  de.  Virtnt.  etVituB.  phant,  and  kiDed  him,  and  was  then  treacher- 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonanis,  IX.  3.     Valeiioa  ously  waylaid  and  murdered  by  Hannibal^ 

Maximus,  IX.  2,  Ext  2.   But  as  eyen  JAvj  docs  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  reference 

not  mention  these  stories,  though  they  would  to  this  very  occasion.   The  remarks  of  Polybios 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  for  his  rhetoric, — ^nor  should  moke  us  slow  to  believe  the  stones  of 

-does  Polybins,  either  in  IX.  24,  when  speaking  Hannibal's  cruelties,  which  so  soon  beoame  a 

•  of  Uannioal's  alleged  cruelty,  or  in  VI.  5&  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  po^ts  and  rhetoxi* 

rhe  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  tne  cap-  dans, 

•tives,  and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  ^  I^vy,  XXIII.  1. 

!that  the  Romans  had  refused  to  ransom  them,  "  Livy,  XXIII.  11. 

.KamrXdyn  rj  vrdoi^w  koI  r*  /tcyaXtfi/^vx^i'  "^^  ^^  "  ^^^Xi  XXIII.  87. 

.apAv  h  T9ii  Jio^vAfoif,— there  must  doubtless  "  Livy,  XXII.  61,  24. 

be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  ^  Xavy,  XXIII.  2-4. 

if  they  biad  any  fbundatton  at  all.    The  story  "  Livy,  XXIIl.  5.     See  Niisbnhx,  V«L  IL 

:  in  Pliny,  VIII.  7«  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  145. 
;  gladiatorial  oombats  had  to  light  against  an  dle- 
80 
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back  from  Oannshim  by  the  AppiaQ  road  thrangh  Beneyentam,  moving  by  an 
latorior  and  shorter  line;  whilst  Hannibal  advaneeid  by  Oompsa  upon  Abellinam» 
descending  into  the  phda  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  coomiand  of  the  country ;  and  Mareellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  appoitunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  m  the  stoiy  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  HowmmitthaiRMM 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  *««*««««ar«ii 
and  die  enormous  slauffhter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perpleadng  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  sincle  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrfaus  to  advance  mto  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hemican  cities  and 
the  impregnate  Pneneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
fiaithful  to  Rome ;  and  Bamnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuc^ 
cessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  years 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  ta  what  it  had  been  after  the  batde  of  Lautulao  in 
the  second  Sanmite  war,*^  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Bamnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  viotorioua  soldiers,  led  hv  one  of  the  greatest  gen? 
erals  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  cotdd  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — ^that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — ^that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelltog  defeat  than  m  commanding  victory  ? — that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavaikng  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinair.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  onm  »u«h  »^ 
throughout  Ita|y,-^to  her  numerous  colonies  cf  the  Latin  name, —  ^* 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  lus  want  of 
on  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  m  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne^ 
oessarily  a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hanoibal'a  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 
der little  service,  while  his  in&ntry  was  m  quahty  not  m<^  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  mferior. 

With  two  divisk)Qs  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 

anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  ^gaa^ ,  j. 

cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  offen-  ^^'•"v*^ 
aive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campanile  He*  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  CasiliQum,  which,  lying  within  three  mifes  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding  the  passage  of  the  YuHumus,  not  only  restrained  aH  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  contmuat 
incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  he^ 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome«  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

*^80oChsp.XXZI. 
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with  success ;  but  Nola  lay  in  ike  midst  of  the  plain  neariy  midway  betwws 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  resdj  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  mreparing  to  appear  befcM^  the  town;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  theur  dai^jer;  and  MareeDui 


who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  whicn  mt 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  partj  by  mse 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  snddfls 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.*'  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  Uie 
aristocratical  party  m  absolute  possession  of  the  govenunent,  he  retnraed  sgn 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edse  of  the  mountain  boundaiy  of  tbe 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  Hii 
place  at  Casilimun  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipatmg  his  enemies  thia  time,  laid 
reflniiar  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towanls  the  citizens  of  CasiliBiim, 
ooDdatAoftbtfuiim  which  tho  Campanians  had  acted  at  Kh^um  in  the  war  with 
•rcMiiJ.^  Pyrrhus.**    About  500  Latins  of  Prseneste,  and  450  Stmscans  d 

Perusia,  having  oeen  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marchmg  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  thej 
heard  the  tidings  of  tbe  defeat  of  Cannse.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  d 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  oi 
the  riffht  bank.**  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  8  army,  had  fixed  hb  head-auarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  positioB 
being  one  of  jmat  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  ganisoii,  whik 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hSid  the  town  for  themselves  rsther 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanm- 
bal's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  asBanltt 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  tbe 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  mto  wiDte^ 
quarters.  The  dictator  remamea  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  hrv  m  his  moonttti 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua.*  B^ng  auartered  in 
the  nouses  of  the  city,  mstead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  diKiplioe, 
it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  imptured  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  b  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notonoQi» 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  tbit 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capoi 
was  the  Cannae  of  Cartha^.** 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportumty  of  notieinff  tbe 
rngnm  oTiiM iMT b  proeress  of  events  elsewhere,  which  we  nave  hitherto unavoidablj 
otw  v^n.  neglected.    From  the  banks  of  the  Iberas  Hannibal  had  m^le  Ui 

wav  without  interruption  to  Capua;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  bdund  faia 
smk  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  wbst  hd 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Bbose 

A.  u  c  in    A  c  ^  ^^^'  ^  ^  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sentltt 

{rnmaftrnTifi!^  *^  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother."    AflterUt 

consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  eoDtinaed  to 

him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  commsnd.   He 

1i:  ho  had  defeated  sad  mdi 


found  that  his  brother  had  already  effected  mne 

•  Livy,  XXm.  14-17.  PlutMoh,  liaroel-       •  Livy,  XXIIL  18.                              ^ 

n*.  11.  •  Llyy,  XXm.  45.    Tlijm,  XL  «.  VA*» 

••  8«e  Vol.  n.  p.  S98.  Hvdmiu.  IX.    Szt  1. 

"Llvy.XXIlilT.  ^*AhoTe,p.477. 
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prisoner  the  CarUiagiiiiaii  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  his 
latest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthacrinians  beyond  the  Iberus.** 
His  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  jear  637,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  ThrasTmenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Sa^untum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restorinjpp  them  to  theur  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.** 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  oraers  to 
march  into  Italy  to  coK>perate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  f*  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  «»-  ^  „  c.  i».  a  c 
emy  of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  {|*^i*"  s*^  *^' 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  m  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originallv  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han* 
nibal's  advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  rmmtpmrttomifim 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoved  m  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ^''^ 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colomes  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hamiibal  crossed  the  Apennines  mto  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  prse&rs  of  the  year  588,  was  sent 
with  an  armv  into  Gaul,  when  Yarro  and  jflmilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compellinfir  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  then*  own  coimtry.**  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  c<»sul  for  the  year  following,  with  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be* 
fore  his  consulship  began,  early  m  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  i#hile  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces'*  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves.**  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  pnetor  in  588,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions,** 
frhile  C.  Yano  with  another  legion  was  quartered  m  Picenum,  to  support  him  in 

«  PolyWns,  in.  78.  »  livy,  XXHI.  84.    PolybiiiB,  m.  118. 

"  Polybiiu,  III.  98,  99.  »  livy,  XXUI.  S6. 

"  livy.  XXIII.  37, 88, 89.  "  livy,  XXIV.  10, 44.    Bee  Baker's  note  on 

"  Poly  bills,  III.  106.  the  former  paesage. 
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time  of  need.**  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gaob  is  eztraordinarj*  the  more  so  »  ve 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  eod  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  nd 
attacking  Plaoentia  and  Cremona*  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace  *  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  laige  portion  of  their  8oldierB»  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  it 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  oondiictcd 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  aaccessfii]^ 
¥nth  the  Romans,  The  older  Gaulish  chicdfs  also  were  often  averse  to  war^wks 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  i^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  fnends  in  their  peaceful  senti^ 
ments,  and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  tlwt  some  trace 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  inTadOng  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  thrt 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  thit 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  tfaejr 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  re^gret  that  better  use  wii 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  kft 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  tha«.  ihere  was  so 
Gellias  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  joite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  hy% 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactinty  of  the  Gauls,  after  then-  great  vietaiy 
rmoonm  of  um  r*.  o^cf  ^  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  thoce 
°^'"'  Greeks  who  a3cribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  ci 
these  same  Gauls  dunnc  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  &rce  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  exisled  ia 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  m  action.  Their  soldiers  served  m 
allies  in  the  RonAn  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Vestinians,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Peligniaas,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roihan  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  soathem  Itah. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  ob  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  evarwheR 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Ronoan  goven- 
ment  plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Uiat  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  hind 
from  home.^*  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  ap^ied  to  the  never-fauing  friendship  of 
iliero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  fife,  Donej 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pio- 
praetor  of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  secoii 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  m  old  timee»  was  nominally  a  fre^ 
will  offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  8e^ 
dinians  knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impstieac 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  fmr  aid,  n^ 
broke  out  the  following  year  mto  open  revolt.^ 
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It  18  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  goTemment  had  abandoned  its  officera 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difficulties  Tb«ir  ^^-"-^  dia 
were  enormons.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  **^*^' 
from  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenne,  were  in  the'  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citisens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  then-  vndows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  oblked,  as  after  the  Gaulish  mvasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conset- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han* 
nibaL  Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appomted,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  fire  commissbners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitatmg  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  are  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  thebr  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  mtEst  no  doubt 
hare  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixied  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  suflferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  ,and  devotion  of  aU  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  gr^t  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedflj 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  BrMti  «f  un  Mvid 
and  Carthaffinian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  '^* 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Oarthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy  .^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  f 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  siffnal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.* 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  lumfoKMantt  tMa 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  <^*'^>>*«** 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leavingr  an  inconsiderable  body  imder  Hannibal's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  .Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required^ 

^  livy,  XXHI.  21.    Compsre  Vn.  21.  tatonlup  of  Fabins  KazimaB,  WM  a  measure  of 
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but  only  enough  for  tlie  Africans  to  form  a  substantial  part  oi  e^fery  nmj  em- 
ployed in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintam  his  superiority  m  cavahj.  It  ii 
sua  that  some  of  the  reinforcentents  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  woe 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services  ;^  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.'®  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  wbid 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  snd  In 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  m  favor  of  their  use  in  wv, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate." 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  hj  Hannibal  and  the 
p««ifai|i  •t  tiM  Cam.  Gampanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginiaas  wot 
*»•«».  wintering  in  Capua.    The  treaty  of  aUiance  had  provided  ctn- 

fully  for  the  independence  of  me  Gampanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Gapua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  aid 
magistrates ;  no  Gampanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  militaij, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  autnority  of  the  Garthaginian  officen' 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Dede 
Magius,  who  wab  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage."  But  three  hundred  Gam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  aimj  ia 
Sicily  when  Gapua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  overhand 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens ;"  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  retnn  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Gampanian  people  we  know  liltk: 
Pacuvius  Galavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  afi^- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  mte  of  his  son  PeroUa,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Borne, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Gapua."  Yibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;^  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Gampanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;"  and  one  brave  and  piactised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  hi^^h  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal" 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
ifMw«  m  tiM  *^^  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
mSZT'two  dkLon  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
•t  tiM  tuM  tuMi.  ^^  numbers  of  the  senate.'*  The  natural  course  would  have  ban 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  s^mte  propdj 
belonged ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admittiitf 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feaieo, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  die- 
tator  for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and-twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  firet  Punic  war,  and  who 
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liad  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  le^ 
formality,  C.  Yarro,  the  oiuy  survinng  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain  Yarro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as«usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months, 
and  especially  chained  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  councu  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weaklv  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  withm  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate  ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  sediles,  or  quaestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  Urge  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sen*we, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwidi,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  m  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simpl  v  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

Yarro,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  EUetkn  u  comn  k» 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  uierefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  ^^  *"' 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  prsetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  alnlity  and  experience :  the  consuls  |rere  a.  u.  a  sit.  a.  c. 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  ^^ 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  prsetors 
were  M.  Yalerius  Lsevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scsevola.'^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  bv  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.** 

The  officers  for  the  year  beinff  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determme  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  nmaiotidii  of  vra«ta- 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  «•'»*««»»>• 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  English  mfles  from  Casilinum  and  the 
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Vulturnas,  and  leas  than  ten  from  Capna.  The  oiher  consul,  TL  Sempramns, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legi<ms  of  yolirateer  slaTes,  irk 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  Qsd 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Simiessa  on  the  Appim 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  tlie 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Borne,  such  as  Gnms  and 
Keapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  lemons,  and  to  lie  is 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  refim 
the  legions  tliere,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Itsdy,  where  thej  formed  a  foortk 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  L»vinus,  the  prstor  peregriniis,  k 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Yarro  ium- 
self  was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  aod  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  seat  rb- 
forcements  to  Hannilwl.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  preetor  urbanus,  renuuned  it 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  tint 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mncras  ie 
Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  tfo 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  includmg  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  begimuDg  of  the 
year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ,-  and  of  tbeK 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we. suppose  that  the  Latin ud 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  &A 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  thecoDsob; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  LcBvinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  'bRntoB. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
S^?'«^'tt!7Ro^  amounted  only  to  270,213,*'  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  bj 
mitMrynd  ^  many  disastrous  battles.     N<Mr  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  ther 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legic« 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,600 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  tke 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii :  or  in  Greek  money,  reckonii^  the  denar 
rius  as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Eubdc  talents.  To  meet  these  enonnett 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doublmg  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  <)i^®'^^|[^ 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.*  It  was  a  stn^ 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  hov- 
ever  costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  ofif  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agn- 
culture  itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  fivB 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  he  found,  aw 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  ^^^^^ 

In  addition  to  the  five  regidar  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  fidd 
oih«r  nffiury  bmmu  '^  l^xlj,  BSi  Irtegular  warfare  was  also  going  <»,  we  ^^°jf f* 
oftbARoiiMH.  ^^^  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  anoedii 

many  parts  of  the  countiy  to  act  against  ihe  revolted  Italians,  and  to  nfffi 
their  territory.    For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  I*'* 

•  Llvy,  Epit.  XX.  »  Llvy,  XXTTT.  8L 
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seen,  was  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the 
other  revenues ;  and  the  publican!  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  cit&ens  who 
turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  hare  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly^  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  ^regular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
Psestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  f^  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumse  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  then*  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves.^ 

Agamst  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  thd^ 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  „,„nn„,.,,„„^^,„ 
nae,'  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  army,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encour^e  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion. 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.^  Thus  HimDcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
bal's own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made* 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and! 
7000  horse  ;™  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  beeui 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannse,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni-- 
bal's  old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the* 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and. 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns,, 
as;  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,"  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  andi 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies^ 
opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with; 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.    The  gaiiison  had  made  a  vaKant. 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-     ..  ._^, 
som  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.     The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants' 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumaa.     Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town ; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Yultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred. sol£crs  of. 
his  own  army.'* 

"  Livy,  XXVIL  10.  w  Polybius,  U.  Si,  iO. 

"  Livy,  XXIIL  1,  86.  87.    XXIV.  1.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  4Ay  47.  Applto,  VH.  81; . 

•  Polybius,  VII.  I.    Livy,  XXII.  61.  XXIH.       «  Livy,  XXIIL  19,  20. 
20,  80.    AppiaxL  VII.  28.    Valerius  MaxiiXLUB, 
VI.  6.    Ext.  2. 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.    The  three  Roman  armies 
of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up  their  positions 


Moaat  Tifctof^iS  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
^'^  ^   '  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  'nfata 

where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.^'  Tifata  did  not  then  exliibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cod 
and  healthy  summer  Quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eagei.y  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  •^*  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concmded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.'''  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while*  if 
ne  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Rome  :''*  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  a^e  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  mexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
•an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
^ince  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
;Qnd  settled  in  his  place  of  exile.''^  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
ito  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
liimseTf,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thiis  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tifata, 
io  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 
Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing- time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
looking  at  each  other,  and  considering  each  other's  resources, 
.!Ii^'SiJli£'t  wj!  while  they  were  recovermg  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 
'"'*■  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.     Fabius,  with  the  au- 

thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coan- 
Jtry  which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  whot  should  disobey  the  order.^^  In  th^  utter  confu^on  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
jear  it  was  in  advance  of  the  tme  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
/he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wastmg  the  country,  to 
•oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 

«  Xlvy,  XXra.  86.    VIL  2a.  "  livy,  XXin.  82,  84. 
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Meanwhile  QracchttB  had  crossed  the  Vulturaus  near  its  months  and  was  now 
at  Litemnm,  busily  employed  in  ezerciang  and  training  his  hcte-  o*  moo  c* 

roffeneous  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  gj"  >^*  '^^  ^ 
to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamaa,  only  "^ 
three  miles  from  Cumae.^*  These  festivals  were  se&sons  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  jnet  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumaeans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamae,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cums  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  The  Cu- 
mssans  mformed  GraccUus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  R07 
mans  charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumseans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hams,  in  the 
liope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
CumsB,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.*^  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
1>al,  having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  mdeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Vultumus. 

Casilinum  being  held  bv  the  enemy,  Fabhis  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  AUifae;  and  he  8t>ciigth«fth«iunHA 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Galor  with  ""^ 
the  Ynltumus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar* 
cellus  m  his  camp  above  Suessula.*'  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  whUe  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cum®  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vul- 
tumus together ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  then*  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  sufferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies." 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  fumtimi  i^mitm  ui 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  '^^^""""""^ 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalij  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightl]^  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  in  Nok  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admR 

"  livy,  XXm.  85.  ■  Ury,  XXIH.  89. 
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him  into  the  town ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  jcun  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment  to  favor  it  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  hia 
operation  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola ;  and  neither  Fabins  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc* 
tion." 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  <^  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
niMd  °*^  '^^  ^^^^  overran  the  territory  of  iNola,  but  suirounded  the 
mJS^  H^tbS  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
mudiM  to  Apulia.  ^||^  ^^  ^^^  watchful  aud  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  Uie  enemy  within  their  camp; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  au  intri^es  within 
the  walls.*^  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  oi 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans  f*  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  b 
probable  that  thej  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  ^me  of  the  troops  which 
had  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sona! ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw, 
ing  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  lus 
troop,  he  marched  away  mto  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  com,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  df  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  bis  men  home  to  be  disbanded.^ 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
compbtoneMMoftiM  ^hc  Romaus  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
iuMniii.iiiSsrdiDi>.  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  ofien- 
sive  operations,  against  Cumae  and  against  Nola,  had  both  be^i  baffled.  In 
Sardima  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prsetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  A  man,  m  age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  hb  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obeoience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
iheir  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Borne  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
bis  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies; 
the  com  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectually.     The  Ma- 

cqrtai«<ifth«UM*d».  ced<>DW^  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

gStiJgoiS;.'^  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium  in  safety, 

and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.     But  their  ship  was  taken  aS 

tbe  Calabrian  coast  by  .the  Roman  squadron  on  that  staticm ;  and  the  amhassa* 

•  livy,  XXni.  48.  *  Livy,  XXITI.  46,  48. 
•*  Livy,  XXIIi.  44,  46,  46.                                      •»  livy,  XXIU.  84,  41. 
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dots,  wilh  an  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.**  A  yessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  hun ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  eafely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  conld 
be  done  till  another  year.**  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thva  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  waste  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  JStolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip*s  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.** 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spcun,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  ^^^^^^^  «f  a*  lu. 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  j^jj^^  ••'^  ■««*y: 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti* 
tution  ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Rome.*'  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  forei^  revenue^ 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  praetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  lAoneyed 
class  to  assist  theu*  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  aa 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  to 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  pnetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— ^for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure^? — ^with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  compames  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  th6 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**  It  wiH 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition,* 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  ana  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  amon^  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  straggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs.** 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it^  were  sufficient 

■  liw,  XXm.  8S.  •*  livy,  XXin.  4S. 
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rmmff  iM  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ezpendityre  of  the  war.    The  hostifity  (^  Macedon  had 

^''^*^'  made  it  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet;  for  the  coasts  of 


Italy  most  he  protected ;  and  Hannibal's  free  commnnlcations  with  Africa  must 
be  restramed ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
ai&drs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases; 
that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provimons  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.**  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  these  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
tu.  TMxm  koids'iiM  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Gracchus  was  watching 
^'"'^  Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  co- 

mttia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walb,  and  took  hb  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,'*  whUe  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fisusces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  u£miUus  Regillus,  ha  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  *'  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con- 
cluded, **  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  agmn."'* 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 

loudly  against  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 

charged  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-ele6tion.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb ;""  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellns.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.*^  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  praetor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  prffitorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  prsBtors,  it  seems,  was  left  free :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaming  praBtorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  aedilc,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  m  the  preceding  year, 

nrtfam  of  th«  ^^7,  ^®'®  ^^^^  greater  this  year.    Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed 

ium;  aoDitt  1^  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legions  were  to 

>*  Livy,     XZIV.     11.     Comp.     XXVI.    86.  j|<rv'x(ov  ahna  ko)  numfXdp  ra?  fttrA  iroXA%  ciA«. 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probaUy  not  altogether  extin- 
guished :  two  were  sent  to  SicOy,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  lemons  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.'* 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues* 
8ula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  DbiribatiMiof  tkcMb 
Buls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '*^^' 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  Hb  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  praetors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Lsevinus,  also  with  proconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.*^  The  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6p6t,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  fiannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct : 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  gettmg  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha- 
rassing; wanare  agiunst  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  reg- 
ular armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
agunst  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  fUuaiM  j»ifdM«  buo 
opj>ortunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  ^^""^"^ 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  m  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besiege  it.*^^  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  ^^  uaouttea^ 
with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  mw  otmw  immi 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible. We  al)K>  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.    Even  the  year  in  which  important 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  yet  we  want^  not  to  fix  the  year  onfy, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  sUll  at  Rome ;  bat  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Gales; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola^  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  armv,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.'*  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
eveiy  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.*^ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  maintain  his  camp 
itamtMoffrnMciiflM  At  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
•tth«iak«AT«nii».  Capua,  descended  into  the  plan  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  Uie  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cumse  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus.*^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  tB^  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  smcere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  -soon  as  hb 
standard  should  be  visible  m>m  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
e(}ually  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies, 'whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival. ^^ 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
u*  BMidiM  ^i«^  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
''*»"*«»»  prise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumseans  and  Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repuked ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  n-om  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  l&ren- 
^tun^.^^    The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola»  and 
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liaviog  left  his  light  cayalry,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  mfantiy,  in  the  camp 
on  Timta,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  but  returned  to  Tifata  t«  take 
the  troop  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  lone  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tum.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Mansellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besieee 
Casilinum  with  their  united  forces  ;*"  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
^ehilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.*^  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Yenusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Sam'nites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  theur  countrymen  of  the  Romaa 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  whichr  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  theur 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  fanned  bv  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  then*  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M.  Valerius  ^^^ 
Lsevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^"* There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need  ^  but  the  aristocratical  {»rty  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else* 
where,  was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  livius,  the  officer  whom  Lae- 
vinus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaffinian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  wdls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  oblieed  to  retreat  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentme  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
cor^i  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  anil  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army.*^^ 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  of 
his  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Oasilinum.  The  place  was  so  Th«Roiii«staiuCiii. 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  ""^' 
relieve  it ;  Maroellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffle  two  consular  armies ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren* 
der  the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  broke  in  upon  them,  seised  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
ing, cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  fiuth  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  ndffhboring  cities,  ta 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fate.*^' 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
FabiM  xMgm  Etm-  remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  Olness,"'  till  the 
°*™'  senate,  before  the  end  oi  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicfly  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  inSb  Samnium, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetoriao 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  praetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Brattium,  leaTii^ 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."*  After  these  ezp^tions,  Fa> 
bins,  it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  m  the  camp  above  Suessula ; 
Gracchus  remuned  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
OfMeh  — -  throughout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
Do,.iidMfrwehiMtUM  Hanno  m  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
sbTMia  hjiM»y.  ^^  beHeve  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtuned  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  aD  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped."*  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  guned  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  Beverally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  faults 
Buch  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  bock  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  uffn  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  land 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family :  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de- 
scendants, beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
piunted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,.  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated.'** 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  EEanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per- 
nio niifotw  kk  h&p8  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.     But  he  soon  recmitea  hii 
*^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
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ere  long  he  revenged  bis  defeat  by  a  signal  idctory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of 
tbe  Roman  party,  whom  Graccbns  bad  enlisted  to  act*  as  an  irregular  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  tbe  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  be  retired  again  int5  Bruttium."* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  tbe  senate  appear  comitk  ««  m«  aa. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  '*'*' 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  praetorship  by  M.  AtOius  Regulus,  wno  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already,  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  ;^r8etor8 
were  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tianus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
CanusiumJ" 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  aflfoirs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.     Hannibal  had  gained  no  i  a  c  » 

new  victory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Oa-  p^bL^^t  Aa^^ii 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising  ^^"'"^ 
dmly ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed,  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  tor,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  fieuth.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
aod  entertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  tbe  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  curcus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  m  a  body  to  the  cen- 
sors, and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  thevrar.  This  must  mean,  I  concdve,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  m  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  mto 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."^ 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  g,,^  mMmam  of  th* 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  **°'^ 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  L.  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quaestor;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citissens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  ad4itional  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  (dong  with  the  remams  of  the  army  of  Cannae,  and 
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should  contm^ie  to  serve  so  loDg  as  the  enemj  was  in  Italy.***  The  case  of  Me* 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.^*^  If  Metellus  had  been  wrongeid,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  eon 
DbtritatioB  ctiktRo.  ^^  of  mne  legions,  tlu'ee  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  oon- 
■Mn  MfiaiM.  g^|g  ^^Ye  each  to  have  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  m  Lucania,  and 

Fabius  m  Apulia.  M.  w^milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  On.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Yarro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picennm. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  imder  P.  Sempronius^  and  two  in  Saj^Kma 
under  their  old  commanaer,  Q.  Mucins.  M.  Yalenus  Lsevinus  retained  his  angle 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  thm  command  in  Spain.**^ 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
optBiBf  ctth*  mm.  whom  hc  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
^^  him.'"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  talcen  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  tovm  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrisoi^ 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.***  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Brutiian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  r^ular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner."^  ^nds  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  be 
HHiiiiM  lingMi  saw  marchcd  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
ikMitaiD.  yjQ  Iq  Apulia.    He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surroundmg  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Taientum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  we  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.*" 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidin^^  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hosti^es, 
cmmfiney  to  Mnytt  ^^r  whosc  ssfcty  their  fnends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  aU 
to  HMDitaL  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.*"  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitation, 
and  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends^  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 

»  livy,  XXIV.  18.  ■•  Livy,  XXIV.  46,  47. 

■•  livy  XXIV.  48.  ■•  Livy,  XXV.  1. 
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delayed.  The^  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  hberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.'^  Two  young  men, 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenns,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  niffht  without  interruptbn.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  cauffht  of 
kflled  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Boman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  ^ood 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  HannibiJ.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
theur  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  tea  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  be  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Ileuses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.'^ 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  ^^^  *»  ^^ 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  ''^'^ 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
£zactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  litde  rocky  knoU,  forming  the  apex  of 
tlie  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low  • 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  liase  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.***  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  ihe  city:  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  ^ates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.'*^  This 
the  conspiratora  turned  to  their  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  th^r 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waitinff  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signfll  which  was  to  announce  his  presence* 
they,  with  a  party  of  theff  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  cates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  govemor.^'^ 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  car«i«MM«  or  th« 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  ^*'^- 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  hb  own 
door.  He  went  lo  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quartera ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  firom  their  festivities  died  away 
through  the  citjr ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  nuurket-plaoe,  and  the  third 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  sig^iaL*" 

-"  Polybiofl,  Vm.  26,  87.    Livy,  XXV.  8.  »  PolybiiiB,  VHI.  80. 
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They  HA  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  walls 
HaBnibaiMtanoooof  assuTed  them  that  Haouibal  was  at  hand.  Thejlitafireinanswa-; 
tu  gatni.  ^j^^  presently,  aa  had  been  amed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walk 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  die 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  Vere  left  without  the  widls  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  r^^ular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.'"* 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
Anodwr  b  opnti  to  othcr  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  lei 
bitn  by  Pbii«iii«iu«.  jjjjjj  jjj  Q^  ^  hours,  whenever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicli^t  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  bave  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  m,  canyin^  the  boar  between  thenu 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guara,  as  he  was  admuin^  and  feeling  their  prise; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  bdiind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killS  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.*** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibars  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
8kii«iit«r  of  tiM  ao-  aeems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
Bma  troop*.  bodics  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way  ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  mtended  to  them.  The  toils  being 
thus  Spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum* 
moDS,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him,;— he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.  *** 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
HHmibu  add  tiM  *^*"™  ^  ^®  ™*^^  ^^  ^®  inhabitants  of  Tarentum*  They  were  safe 
TuMtinas  •^T^om-  in  thcir  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered ;  the  only  blast  of  war 

toprotMtthein.  ^^  ^^^  blowu  by  s  RomaB  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum,  in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  '*  Liberty !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of -their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverer. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Car- 

«  Polybiufl,  VIII.  80,  81.  »  Polybius,  VIIL  88.    Livr,  XXV.  IOl 
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thaginiaa  troops ;  aiMi  the  great  geDeral,  of  whom  they  bad  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Bome.  "  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine^a  house  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggi^  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.*** 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  H,dfm«tt»«T««otto» 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  j2«*?iS'tatoAl3E 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  "*"" " 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentmes  to  drag 
tbeir  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
8ca ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  &e  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to-deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.'" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
daction of  Ai^i  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wiut  i^  tiw  ro. 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surpnse  of  Tarentum;  which  last  ^"^^"^^ 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  im  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal,  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neigborhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  tola,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  prsBtorian  army 
of  M.  JBmilius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  On.  Fuf- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watching 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  ^mibus  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  theur 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.     Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

Sower  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
uring  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  chroMiogiMi  dioed. 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  ^^ 

»  Polybius,  Vm.  S8.    livy,  XXV.  10.  "»  Pdybiufl,  VIII  84-86.    Livy,XXV.ll. 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,'"  yet  does  not  give  it  correctly. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Oracehus,  or  of  Falvius 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet ,  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  lutve  occurred  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  ofiBce.  Polybins 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvhis  and  Appioa,  bat  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  contmted  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detaiuMl  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayS  the  aege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
HoBi..  government  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  one 
direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destrc^ed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.*^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  laige  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Futh  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  he  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  ndghbors' 
curiosity  and  eredulity.^^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  ze^  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  wiUi 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stora 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.'^^  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  aediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  people'* 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.^^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.  The  superstitions 
^  of  the  people,  their  worship  of  strange  cods,  and  their  shrinking 

111  ^^goriit  ii>;a^  from  military  service,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay.  The 
nm       Mwt*.       ^^^  prstor,  M.  Atilitts,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  Wore  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office. ^^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
li^on  were  celebi-ated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  ffiven  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citiasens.***  A  great  military  eflTort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign  ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.'*  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  thjeir  discharge  before  it  ended."' 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  »^-i. *  ^  p^ta. 

fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.     But  with  that  neglect  of  "** 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  uiey  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  prsetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  a^abst  him.    Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  oflFender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.     They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than, 
that   a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him ;  but  when  the  triaK 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.     This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its* 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.     Bail  was  demanded  of  them;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
imes,  ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.** 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;   and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to- 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part- 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  g^«ti«  la  -nrigi 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^*^ 
tiesJ^  This  shows  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Co.  Fulvius,  who 
was  prsetor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  lesions  in  the  camp  above  Suessiua.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retamed  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lu- 
oania,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Brut^ 
tium  in  check. 
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It  was  late  in  the  sprint  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of  them  sue- 
moumudMii  apply  ceeded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
Wiianiibforau.  |^^q  legions  With  which  On.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held  tbe 
camp  above  Suessula.  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  sie^e  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Campanians  siispected  that  mischief  was  coming;  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war» 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies."' 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cit&- 
ibMiHbHMiilotoM-  ^®^»  *^o  doubtful  chronology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
llS!I.»?*tilef*^JlS!  <i6cide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
«"^-  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  ia 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carnage 
.and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  liar  all 
jprospered ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  hb  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destmction."*  Beneventum  was 
A  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  ^lison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum ;  and 
Fulvius  with  hb  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  thejr  means  of  transport  were  at  lei^th 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  Han- 
no's camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  corn.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
"before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Cartha^ians  resisted  so  vieorouslj,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
<he  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  htm ;  and 
:a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  mto  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.   The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  aU,  tbe 
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whole  of  the  com  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost^ 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  tot&lly  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  Bruttium.''* 

Again  the  Oapuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  lud  them  ere  it  was  too 
iate.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  n.  cmpam  atui  «p. 
all  hie  plans  for  their  relief;  bnt,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  p^^^*^ 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum, 
Heraolea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum.  Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilhng  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powenul  force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.*** 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^^^  ^  qmopiim- 
sula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  his  csntodundMtu^ 
cavalrv  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  "^ 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferioritv.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished.'**  Bk  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consul's  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  emranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  bv  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.'**  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  armv 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  eaual  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Yeientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  orave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  dkappointed.'*^ 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  awav ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldljr,  therefore,  ^^^^ 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plam,  and  scat-  ^^yTt^ttSi 
tered  their  forces  for  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ^'^ 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
theur  foragers  were  driven  m ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  Tike  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.'*'  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  theu-  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  m  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  sununH 
of  Tifata ;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.     He 
descended  into  Capua;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
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kUtle ;  again  his  iBvtntiible  Nuinidians  Btruck  tenor  mto  ibe  Itoman  line,  when 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  armj  broke  off 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
bothy  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.*"^  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  thdr  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumas;  Appiua  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns ;  but  this 
Bt«rtmc«  confideAt  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 

""*"  '^  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march*  the  unlooked-for 
^»pearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging 
anoies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  m  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  tLem 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  ike  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselTes  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  he 
had  once  broke  througn.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  m 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witnes  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gased  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  thev  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  witnin  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watchmg  tiie  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicmg  and  admiring 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Oapua^ 
to  enter  them  agam  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
OBhiii^inhitoLiie*.  ™*"^^ » ^"^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  *  while,  havbg  led  his  enemy  m  the  diree- 
^Ho^SiM^"'  tion  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 
"^  "''        made  his  way  back  to  Campania. '*°    With  such  a  total  absence  of 

details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  wds  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  gres^t  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  JSsemia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  where  eveiy  thing  wss 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
Southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  hfid  left  an  aiudltary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected ;  ai^ 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bcff  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  fi^se  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  mferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men 
u>ught  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  hare  failed 
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as  a  general ;  but  fie  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  sdd  to  liaTe 
perished  with  him."* 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  ndtbAtorcikriiiTiM 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  ^  ^^""^ 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
[eft  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  lemons  commanded  by  On.  FulviuB  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  On.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibs^,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  m  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently  defeatea ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.*" 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wii«tww»  ih»  tm>ii» 
returned  to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •'u**^ '«•«*«►• 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  be  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  m  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Ballentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  prsetor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.***  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  .he 
remains  of  uie  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  Ka^uw  of  Hanoi. 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile ;  "'•■'*««*«^ 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dbpersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fidvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeatmg  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  ^ulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  nomans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doin^  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us.  But  where  the  hindrance  was,  Htepn>b«u«iM««for 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  wtotoftatinApoito. 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses,  too,  must  have  needed  rest ;  and  to  oyersttain  the  main 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  great  as  was  Hannibal's 
ascendency  oyer  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  ^ve  the  soldier,  especially 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  md  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  yictories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necesaty 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immecSate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autunm  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.  Three  grand 
Th«  RoBUM  ■omwid  ™^^°®*  ^^  <^™  ^^^  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 
cima  with  •  doubi*  duTing  thc  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capua ; 
**  another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at' the  mouth  of  the  Yultar- 

nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  con- 
Teyed  bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.^*^  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  doable 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  hne  was  car- 
ried round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  senred  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,***  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosine  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Plateea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.'^  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  roimd,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
Thdrofl^todiowMy  dircctious  signified  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
Sit^JLfciy'b'iSjSSI  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A.U.C.MI.  Ai.«n.  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods. '*^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especiaUy  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
acorn ;  their  provisions  were%s  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  acUon.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  Appius  Clandias  and  Fulvius ;  and  ihej  were  ordered  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  tbey  should  have  taken  the  city."" 

What  was  the  state  of  afl&drs  in  Gapua  meantime,  we  know  not.    The  Roman 
stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and  ^ 

nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  M^dix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppius  Lesins,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.'^  Neither  Yibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Boman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy."*  Even  when  they 
bad  foiled  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Boman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  folly 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium."' 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  juddxm  eomaa  to  iu 
"with  thirty-three  elephants."*  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  '•"^ 
aUies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  nmiM  attaciu  th* 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  JJJJ" 
riles  into  the  lines ;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  "^ 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  Sue  Campanians  and  Hannibars  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.*^  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Bomans 
bad  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  that  might  serve  for  for- 
i^e ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  nave  Raised  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
bope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  lines 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  mto  Capua,  bear-  st  Nti  oot  tnnh-'j 
ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explamed  his  purpose,  and  con-  ^"^^^ 
fared'  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while.*^^ 
YlThen  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had. 
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been  seen  buniing,  -as  usual,  all  night  in  his  accustomed  positioa  <hi  Tifata ;  hot 
he  had  be&^n  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  lock- 
ing for  a  second  assault."* 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  T^ata ;  and  they 
ttflodtyrfBMkiifffvt  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
ut  fin*  of  Bttch.  ^g  jog^  jjjj^  £^^jm  "Efata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  his  course  between.  Confiictb^  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  froQi  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Ijatin  road,  Cales» 
Casmum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellae  ;^^  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit^ 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Vultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latm  colonists  of  CEsemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians» 
and  then,  tummg  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Numidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  with  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  mardi 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginnbff.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  Kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome."" 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
'bmrbiB«iMi  tetf.  %i°g  towards  the  city,  while  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  arose 
ttd««ftiMMut«.  fo^  hjjjI  ^i^Q  i^^Q  ^jjg  gjjy  Within  the  walls  the  confusioD  and 
terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  h^  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Canns  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Cannse  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  th^e  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  oUier  armies,  and  had 
guned  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweepmg  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignaUon  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty."' 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  ehos^i  to 
R«nMiiiinMrT«dfti»  ^o^'^  ^^^  ^^^  purposcs  of  his  providcncc :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
MMMoft.  rp^Q  qI^j  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  dav  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 
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Thus  it  liappened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walls.^  The  allies^  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  xeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plat«ea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon."* 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  jumiui  »»■««  um 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  seou-  '""^  ""^ 
lity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  hj  Hannibal's  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.*" 

It  was,  probably,  in  Uie  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  :he  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  CoUine  gate,  rode  R«ridM«p«»tktwaii» 
alon^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  *'^^^- 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.*"  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit* 
izens  than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  thehr  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  oi  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  efifort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loffi 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  hved  to  see  that  &j,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  looff,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  y^^n  ivtom  to 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  £S!S: "^t^^^XS 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  >i»°'t*L 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  -army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  coura^  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
withm  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.*^  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anid,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  {yoduce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  g^^,,,,^ 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Latium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  anival  in 
the.  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accord- 
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ingly  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  TSbartme  road,  tbat  he  might  not  encoimter 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consols  and  Fabius  were  pressiiu^  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
ThtBMuutfaiknrUai  ^^  through  tho  Hver,  and  carried  over  his  anny  under  the  pro- 
tta  diUHM.  tection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  daring 

the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  J**  He  then  continued  his  retreat ;  and  the  RomsoB 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  groimds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry.'** 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
iu  naidM  dows  Into  which,  if  hc  was  moviug  by  the  Y^erian  road,  must  have  brought 
'"''**^'  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.'"  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  m  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing  him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  witii  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
m  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  pl^ns  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.*" 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
H«  miiiM  tauaff  Rh*.  ^^s  rcmotencss,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
'^"^  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  be  bad 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  ^  Tidings  of  his 
commg  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  sates  against 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  hb  power.***  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kbidly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  aisappomtment  was  now  stronger  ihaxx  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  tb^  re- 
Th*  Bonus  vnm  om  Ward.  Thc  cousuls  Were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
•idaofcapo..  consular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  nuse  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  foi^ve- 
ness.***  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  the 
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Roman  Imes,  and  wete  sent  back  torn  miix  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  off, 
into  the  city."" 

No  Capuan  writer  has  sunrived  to  record  the  last  stmggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  o«p«  v*»»  «!»«• 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people;  and  we  '*^' 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Yibius  Virrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  thev  alt  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  o?m  and  their  countiy's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pUe,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.'** 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  ^^„,,^^^^, 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
suffering ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  deditio,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Yibius  Yirrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  ^wards  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  bv  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaffinian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Olaudii ;  but  in  the  treat-  F«i«i«nitiditiMim. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  *^^<*^^ 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.^**  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  quaestors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreaks  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered  the  mafpstrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  hb  presence.  Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.'** 

Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dw- 
cretion  to  the  Romans.    There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  8«,M«tfMtB«tafaiT 
executed,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  ^^^v^^i*^ 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  mto  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 
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in  the  varioiis  aUied  cities  whither  thejr  were  tent  priBonera.'**  The  beoeging 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  Ions  services ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  borne, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consms  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  0.  Nero,  the 
proprastor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  afiain 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;*"*  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  renmant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  (tf  March  m  the  following 
Ptonicn  ■bonf  fh  ^^^^  *  ^^  htcke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  th<> 
'^  neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  ot  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  Im 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.***  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  se?eri- 
ties  against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  difierent  classes,  and  even  of  different  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary, their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
terdtory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sdd,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certam  spedfied 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  m  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  while  those  who  had  gone  orer 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Yultumus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were, incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.**^  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  praefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.'" 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domun  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domam  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;"*  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  .the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.'"*  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  se(!ret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward.*" 
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I  have  giren  the  settlemeiit  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Oapnans  in  detail, 
because  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  paiv{„  ^  „ft,Md  • 
istic  of  the  stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  goremment  ^x*™!*^* 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before  ; 
and  the  mere  retiieying  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  domimon  of  the  common- 
wealth to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.** 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  knportant  services  ever  renderea  by  a  Roman  general  imprtfnitf  i»ftfa>trt 
to  his  countnr.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  ^•'<^*i^ 
eat  fruit  of  his  srreatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannee ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  i*evolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  fiUmg  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Uapua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes;  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul?  ^  ' 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  fuaasM*  flmmia* 
of  80  manv  of  the  Capuan  senatmv,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  v^'f*^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invmcible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
erossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
ai  the  Roman  allies,  and  nad  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  ms  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plun,  then,  that  he  might 
bold  his  ffround  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draining  the  resources  of  Rome  ana  her  allies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate' to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  :**  the  Roman  conunons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  u^^,^„,  ^Kmiii- 
taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  fff^^^^i^* 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  l»other  Hasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
m  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  r^ources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
as  she  had  already  kst  those  of  half  Sanmium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia. 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  bj  two  sons  of  HamHcar,  on  the  north  and  the  sootli*  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  smgly  had  so  staggered,  must,  hj  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  nound  and  destroyed.  With  such  hopes,  aod 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hiemnibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua^ 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
^ear  in  Apulia.*^  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  points 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  contest  in 
Spain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV.  • 

PROGBESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SIC5ILY,  AND  GREECE-OPERATIONS  OF  TBS 
SCIPI08  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  GREECE- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACUSE-MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY-SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHIMEDES-SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  548. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
When  wan  lit  to  te  ^^rrative  of  military  operations  is  withoutinterest  for  posterity,  and 
ijuSd''"dSSJt«iti.  should  only  he  given  by  contemporary  writers.  It  was  right  for 
Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  then:  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and '  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  dther  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acqture 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on '  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.    A  closer  attention  must  be 

given  to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  agtun  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
le  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
ounpaign  of  Ml  In  of  the  Spanish  war :  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it, 
spdn.  rjrj^Q  Romau  annalists,  whom  lavy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beheath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  aeain  in  a  smgle  summer;  and  no  one  «an  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  unpression  south  of  the  Ibenn. 
Still  their  maintaining  their  ground  at  all  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Borne. 

"•  Comp««  liTy,  XXVI.  87. 
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The  Caithagiiiians,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
pelling  them;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  the^  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiera  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.* The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  larffe  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Kome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards  ;*  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  larse  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  642,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  loerus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.* 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bstis  or  Guadal<^uiver.*  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  Sifulriullti^  & 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^^^ 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — ^to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  mfluence,  and  abruptly 
left  Uie  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home  J  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  c.  ms.  a.o. 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed."  Of  *"' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  mstances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregmarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  ana  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  hii^ 
victories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginiami,  and  of  his  storming  their  camps^ 
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show  too  clearlj  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Roman  history  fass  to  he 
written." 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipioe  took  place,  as  seems  probable,  early  m  the  jnr 
Tb*itoa»iit«i«driT  ^^^'  *^**  ^'  ^  ^®^  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  agiia 
to  th*  footoMh*  p^  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  mm  of  the 
*°**^  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  affiun  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipioe'  army  w» 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  oi  Gapua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier thu  resource  would  not  have  been  avaikble.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme^ 
diately  recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted : 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberos  and 
the  Pyrenees,**  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  theb  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  arm^  became,  m  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Seipioi,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  Spam  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  anny  under  Pyirhus  had  shaken  the 


stnan  iMfleiMcy  of  wholc  powcr  of  Romc :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pynhus  was  little 
^'^^^^  than  a  dependencjr  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  agnsf 

the  arms'  of  the  Macedonain  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
youn^,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :**  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  a]QB^ 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invindfale 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  Aincan 
cavsdry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  Tht 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  ooalitioo 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  589,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  oi  hb  com* 
mencing  operations  in  the  year  540.'^  The  iEtolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.**  More  than  three  precious  yeais  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Lcevinns* 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon.** 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
ftwi  puiipi  which  has  so  often  been  the  rum  of  coalitions.    Phuip's  object,  or 
***  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence   appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominioD. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atintama;*^ 
places  which  in  the  Ill3rrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  woe  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Laevinns  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  Ima 

"  LlvY,  XXV.  89.    Aocordinff  to  one  ao-  ■  Appian,  VI.  17. 

county  87,000  men  were  slain  on  Uie  Cartha^n-  "  Puuip  was  not  more  than  Mventeen  yean 

ian   Bido.     Valerius  Antiaa   returned   17,000  old  in  the  arohonship  of  Ariston,  A.  U.  C  5S4 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy*  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
pn  the  coast  of  IHyria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  cany  on 
the  war  against  him  m  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

r)iilip  was  personally  brave,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy*  But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose*  without  wi  ,n,i„  t,h  tja?  nn 
which  energy  in  political  affairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  p*^«>4«^ 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  d^igers  which  he  was  not  airaid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  en(k>unter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long  since  sunk  to 
Dothiag;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
ap{>eared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  lea  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
he  efifected  but  little  during  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
Ionia,  nor  Corcyra;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  servea  as 
its  citadel;'^  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belooged  to  the  Bo- 
mans.''  From  all  this  Hanuibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be- 
come  their  ally."*    Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  since,  when  m^  to  uie  v^mmm'. 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  ' 

to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  agam  to  change  its  masters,  and  to* 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  ^ears  of  age,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  ofJ 
Carthage,  he  mcreased  his  exertions  m  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Roman: 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed ;''  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
l&ostile  designs  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat. 
and  barley  to  provision  it."  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  a.  u.  c.  at.  jlc. 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  539,  after  a  life  of  "^ 
ninety  years,  and  a  rdgn  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died." 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flonrishinff  more  and  more  under  his  ^overmnent.  pn^dMi  bjthi*«r  hi» 
One  only  tmn^  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune :  his  *»^«^- 
son  Gelon  haa  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obecU- 
ence.*^  He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus ;  and  he  had  one  gnund- 
son,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus.*' 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so  ^^^^ 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  ||»x»«  Hian*^; 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
train  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of 

»  PolyWuB,  Vin.  15,  M.  •  livy,  XXHI.  S8. 

»  In  livy,  XXIX.  12,  we  find  these  attacked  "  Polybius,  Vn.  8. 

by  the  Bomana,  as  being  subject  to  Maoedon.  **  Polybius,  VII.  8. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  favor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse  ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  larffe  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
80  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  with  Hanmbal,  and  the 
Kt  joiat  tiM  cuthji.  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
■'"'*^  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome.*  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  yeare  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners  ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eageriy 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  unequalled  victory  at  Cannse.  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses.*^  And  when  they  saw  Hierony- 
mus possessed  with  a  vague  londng  that  he  too  might  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  kmg  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  hi^  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
-of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  numor  him,  knowing  that  if  thej 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
^f  Hieronymus.** 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  preetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  oa, 
•Dd  .dMtrte  tiM  Ro.  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
"*^  off  his  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

•old  alliance  in  his  own  name.*'  Hieronjrmus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  ius 
known  feelings,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  hb 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
-Sicily.  He  hstened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
"  And  what  think  you  ?"  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus.*' 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  "  he  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  aU 
the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especiaUy  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
weir  defeat  .at  Thrasvmenus;  and,  finally,  if  thev  would  share  the  island  with 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  nuneras.'"**  The  Romans  con* 
sidered  this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
cines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him*  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  Ius  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

"PolyNnB^Vn,  M.    livy,  XXIV.  6.    Bee       •  Polybius,  VH.  4.    Livy,  XXIV.  S. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  h.  i.  onutoad  by  • 
his  life,  which  yas  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the  intrigues  "^'•t- 
of  this  party ;"  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  kinff,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini."  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  ^orge,  with  abrupt  clifis  on  each 
side ;  and  the  houses  ran  aloug  in  a  row,  nestlmg  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff."  An  empty  house  in  this  street  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hiud  him,  as  if  something  had  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  followmg  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  cit^  for  themselves  and  the  Romans.** 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  loNmetiMi  at  syra. 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  ale"  '™*' 
ronymus  had  resided.*"  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaving  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  hml  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed  :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  prtsently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  great  com  magaane  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  &ose  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  the^  offered  to  deUver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party," 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  uudM  dt  Andnaodo. 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  «»"*tii«iiWi^ 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Sjrracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it :  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them.*^  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slam ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 

«  Polybiug,  VIL  2.  Livy,  XXIV.  5.                    »  livy,  XXIV.  21. 
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feeling  oat  of  the  pale  of  ordnuuy  law :  when  Sopater  accused  Andranodoras  and 
Themistns  of  having  been  the  real  anthon  of  all  the  outragefi  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymns;  when  he  inveighed  against  their  treacherous  submisskm  to 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  forgiven  all  their  past  offences ;  and  when  be  said,  finally^  that 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero's  dauigh- 
ter  and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station  ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  wbde 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live."* 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
Md  or  an  tiM  dMend.  to  sccuTO  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captams-general  pn>- 
■^•'™^-  posed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  butchered : 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  Us 
from  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  bis  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proacriptkn. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  moUier 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  the  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  Uk 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captaias- 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  palaces  of  Andranodorus 
and  Themistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence.** 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
Th«cttai«{iii.o  party  could  to  makc  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  agiunst  them  was 
'^'^  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  batchers  sup- 

ported,  had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  their  ^1- 
diers,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  percmved  thsl 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  readily  listened  to  tbem,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome  ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  bv 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.^  Again,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 
pensh. 

The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadois  to 
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him  to  solioil  the  reyival  of  Uiero's  tareaty.  A  Bomitti  fleet  of  a  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
hundred  ships  w.a8  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  to  a*  noath  tt  ot 
acii6e»  which  the  Rotnans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  tbe  defection  of  ^*^^' 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  hy  the  moat  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand»  Uimilco,  with  a  small  Carthaeinian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anziouBly  watching  the  oouzse  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  heing  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra* 
cuse,  and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^ 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  alr^y  at  their  ^^  ^^^^  ««•»  h.. 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  stipu-  «nMth«moNpow«' 
fation,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  m  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  waa  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exiffenc^  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  slaves 
furnished  by  private  famuies  m  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  theb  census ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  bebg  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.** 

This  auxiliary  Ibice  did  good  service ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obli^  to  stand  on  the  aefensive.  Mean-  if.rr^uii.'  mrAr^  la 
while  M.  Marcellus  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  l^inii^^LSi' 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  ^^'^ 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recdled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
w^^nt  aJso  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  dominion. 
Accordingly,  whbn  some  officers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requhing  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
being  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel- 
lus to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.^ 
That  city  was  now  the  refuse  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Samoa  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  tlie 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  r^arded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristo- 
cratioa]  party  at  home,  as  »e  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed,  mmre  than  onee  before,  nothing  could  less  resemble 
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hxmDm  tekM  u^  ^^6  Blowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  tlian  the  tremendoas  eneigj 
ite;  hfacmidMtim*  q£  Rome.  The  praetor's  army  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  consisted  of  two  legbns ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellns  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consukr  army.  With  this 
powerful  force  Marcellns  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scourged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters^  whom  he  found  bearing  anns  m 
the  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily  ;  fifty  jesn 
•idtogntmi  indigM-  ^^  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
^^'  Syracuse.     All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracosao 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  end 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 
Tto  syiMMB  amy  ^hc  captains-gcneral,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assassDS 
i«*»Mtoii»reh,  ^f  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  mef  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further:  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.* 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
•Bdtoaetaniiut  Hip-  to  moct  thom.  At  thc  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
po<»tM«D7Epi«yd«s.  hundred  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  bad 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hanmbal'i 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  olive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  si? ns  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  tiut 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  then. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxdiaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.^ 

Meantime  the  Cretans  seht  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini; 
TihuDdiortiMpopdtf  and  a  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generak 
putrbBiriMit.  ^  Marcellus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontini,  and 
urging  hkn  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  qmckly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  followed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sosii 
and  Dinomenes,  protestmg  m  vain  that  the  letter  ^as  a  mere  foigeiy  of  the 
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enemy,  were  pbl^ed  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse :  even  the  Syraousan 
soldiers  were  accused  pf  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  mclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings :  within  Syl-acuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
<»tizens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  ihem ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Epipolss,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
m'ith  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap* 
tains-eeneral  were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
liereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
iprere  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
revolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the -sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.^'' 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive^  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  MarceUus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  **  v®"  ^  u  c  mi  a  c 
hement  at  sixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  su.  M«t^e^bMiiKti 
Gaulish  king  in  single  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  '^'*'^' 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian. 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
ana  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  flrreat  harbor.  Appius  ClaudiUs 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  ci^  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
vide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  m^nor&ble  ex* 
ample  of  vengeance.^ 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the  ,^,^^  ,^^. 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.     It  shoiud  be  remem-  "**' 

bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipoles,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converg^ing  sides  of  the 
hiu  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  pomt  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  bland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  their  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleets 
unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  agunst  the 
sea-wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  perMia 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  y  ^^^^  by  Anuai«« 
of  as  lai^e,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given :  it  cannot  have  *^ 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  aa  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  bj 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Ronoans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  haA 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  ai 
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triampbant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a,  rektion  and  friend  of  long 
Hiero,  loDg  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematieians  of  hs 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practieal  than  deep ;  and  amid  all 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  of 
defending  his  country  successfully  i^inst  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.* 

Many  years  before,  at  lEero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  whidi 
Hb  •Mtmotiimrj  «.  wci^  ^ow  used  80  effectively."  B£arcellus  brought  up  his  ships 
gifeMtoddiNdUMdty.  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavor^  by  a  constant 
fischorge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  bis 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  thdr 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  ose 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  poweifnl, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  whieh 
their  missiles  could  reach ;  and  when  thev  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  suddes 
they  saw  bug  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  then-  ships  were  aloH^ 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turapiks 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  market-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  waU ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hoM, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  th*  sea  with  a  violence  which 
ather  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  nde  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  awav, 
cryinff,  "  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  agaii^t 
them/'  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Ma^ 
ceHus,  m  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  populatiaB 
within." 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
iMkdtiMiDtbchiiio.  probable  account  of  tne  course  of  events.  But  when  we  wodd 
i7«rtii«6i«iii«iwH.  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
in  Italy,  and  ^ve  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  eojat- 
tries  involved  m  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
xials,  and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actual  testi- 
iflftony  has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  MareeHus  came  iato 
;Siciiy,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  eon- 
tinned.  We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthagmian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearing 
M  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  either  aide 
ws  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  diiBoulties  present  thems^es,  of  » 
.great  importance,  but  perplexmg  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  nana- 
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ttve  wbich  containt  ilMm.  So  eisy  k  &  to  tranaoribe  the  aaoiait  writere ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  ersnts  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  dear 
conception. 

The  first  attadoB  npea  Syraeose  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  evente  of  the  year  540.**  The  Sicilian 
war  belongs  to  the  year  foliowing,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  FahitM,  <'»««*«y«'*»^»^ 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  TL  Gracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  reconcile  Polybius*  statement,"  **  that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  acoomit  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn c^  542.  Instead  of  eiffht  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelre :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  gfeuj  ummm  ui« 
a  pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  >MiBiMi<iiw«b 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybfieum :  T.  Otacilius  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  :**  Appius  Claudius  and  Maroellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul  Maroellus,  however,  as 
proconstd,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  bland ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  se  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  SyraciHe,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otadlius  himself  either  servins  under  the  proconsul,  or  poBsibly  remain- 
ing still  at  lilybfieum.  It  is  remarialMe  tihat^  although  he  is  said  to  nave  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  yean,"  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rom^  tlmt  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Manliua  Torquatus  in  544.**  But  the  due  tg  this*  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowled^  of  these  times,,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  sddiers  was  purpoedy  kept  inactive  by  the  Eo-  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  itn«to  t«w^  um  &. 


active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  tiie  army  ik  Caanse^  '^'^ 
and  a  mnnber  of  dtkens  who  had  evaded  thdr  militaiy  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  bad  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  tiU  the  end  of  the 
war."  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  ^cily  itself, 
these  condenmed  soldiers  petitbned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  sharacter.  This  petiticm 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  aoid  was. 
niemd  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  '*  The  senate  could 
see  no  reason  for  mtrusting  the  sttrvioe  of  the  commonwedth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  comrades  at  Caanse,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death :  but 
if  M.  Claudius  thought  differently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  provided  always 
that  none  of  these  soldiert  should  recdve  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 
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however  they  miffht  distinguish  themselTes,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Itahr 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it."**  Here  was  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  tlv 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  wfaiie, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  posh  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  miffht  arise,  wh^i  tne  senrioei 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  wiui ;  in  such  a  case  ICaioellM 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  uat  they  oould 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  ahown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happinesi  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenaiT 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  theaie 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  faave 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  ih&r  unfomving  coontry. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nofaifity  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  reven^  hb  private  wronffs  hj 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  theur  case  was  not  only  hard* 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  bad 
escaped  like  them  from  Gannse,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  < 
tire  submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  1  ~ 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  they 
uw ofttiM*  ^^^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  aocn  as 

tiooiM.  g  jro^me  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car- 
thajrinians  would  renew  the  strugele  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominioii  of 
SicQy ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  lilybseum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Ptoior- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiiers  of  Caxmm,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect  The  cities 
Eftirto  of  til*  Ctfth*.  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
giataMfaskoy.  i^gg  -vrhere  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufiScient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthagmian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.**  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  SicOy  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensibk 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  anny,  notwitk- 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  sooth  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Asnigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Caiih^e. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Maroellus,  who  had  left  \m 
camp  to  quell  the  growmg  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  dties,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  banb 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  being  apparently  to  provisbn  the  place»  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.*^ 

It  was  clear  that  Maroellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginiaa  an^ 
mamiiiM  «f  tiM  Bo.  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Siciij. 
""^  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ; 
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ships  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes ;  Lilybseum  could  not  be  left 
nnffoarded,  and  some  ships  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  in  the  ^eaeral  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  com  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  db- 
tance  by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  OsUa ;  for  Hannibal's  army  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Bhegium,  and  orer  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus' head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  supe^ority  b^ 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  lus  hands.'* 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 

the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  ^rrisons.    But  it  was  kid  hold  of  by  ^ ^  tiMinhab. 

L.  Pinarius,  the  goremorof  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  »»««»«'«'»^ 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prsenestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standmg  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  clifis  on  almost  every  side,  Enna  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  wnat  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  dbtinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed.'* 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare ;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  „  .  ^^,  „,^„ 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vamly  tned  to  persuade  Pinanus  to  give  >£^»  '^*«»  *^ 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  '*'  ^^"'^' 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  jpeaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  re^lar  assembly ;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  gi  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  I^ntmi,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse^  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus' colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus^  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  ])eninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  LeontinL''  As  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open ;  and  as  a  laige  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybseum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  v.  c.  m.  a.  c 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  rL»/"i!2^  siST- 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  '^' 
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to  conrey  supplies  bj  sea  to  the  ganison ;  so  tluit,  whes  sprii^  retwrDed»  Mftr* 
cellus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  rasolvod  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  tlie  other  end  of  Sidly.  But  Soais, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Boman  party,  were  intng^nmg  actively  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  ooBsjMracy,  in  which  eighty  peraons 
were  ooncenied,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  coRspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  ot  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  werr 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  long  for  a  return  of  the  happy  tinier 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  fnends.** 

Thus  t^  sprint  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reaohed  ita 
Th.  symMMM  mad  P™°*»  *"*^  7®*  *^®  ^^^^  "*  Sicilv  sccmed  to  slumber :  for  the 
jyjjwfSTfcli  Mm.  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 
undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  atxtmg 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanam  or 
Lilybaeum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  kiiu^  of  Maoedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  loniaa 
sea  to  dehver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  LaeedsBmonian,  and  one  of  the  oouusel- 
lors  of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordinfiiy  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mtssbn  to  solicit  the  aid  of  kin?  Philip.** 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  mteribrence  of  Maoedon  iu 

Th*  B ->  ^^®  contest.     The  shm  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 

to^MMto  th«  trauHi  by  the  Romans  on  the  voyage.  The  Syracusans  valued  him 
'*^  highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Uaroellus  to  ransom  htm. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  pardcukr 
pUMse,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  MarceUus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefUliy  guarded,  bemuse  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.**  But  the  great  res- 
tival  of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  eelebrated  wkh  all  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syraense.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  amon^  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  nave  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoym^it 
One  vast  revel  prevised  through  the  city ;  llarcelhis,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  vray  to 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north- 
ThtTpihnymionof  ^^  ^gP  of  Epipol»»  whcre  thc  gTowid  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
i>iiUn4  VMpdit }  parentty  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approacli  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  lines  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the'orisinal  town 
smce  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hiD ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipoks  only  occufHed  a  smaO  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  Une,  they  found  that  aU  was  qmet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
totvers  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreamu^  of  no 
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danger,  were  piesendy  atrprised  and  IdHed ;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  thdr  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
iog  of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
dates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  bamers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  pomt  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
m  the  darkness,  not  blindly*  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — ^that  very  Sosis,**  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  muraerers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  hare  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hexapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fije-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  Imes  was  in  the  hands  Df 
the  enemy.** 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  mam 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning ;  and  .^i  taki  th«H*x«P7' 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-«ite  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
£pipolo. 

from  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  j,j^,^y„u,^^^^ 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  fiist  adTanee ;  their  only  for-  «•  sjtmnm,  ■mi 
tification  being  the  ffenenu  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had  ^'^ 
cdready  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lav 
Aohradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  whicn 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Bionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vam.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  runnmg  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th?  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispmus,  crownmg  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
ing was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
that  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelmgs  of  that  moment,  he  burst  into  tears.* 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him, 
l)earin^  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  ^  ]^„^ 
from  nre  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  ^^H^v^Sa* 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up  *'' 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regular  rignal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  l^che  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
offering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanity  of  Marcellus ;  but  the  Syracusans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spooler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizmg  its  plunder.*"  Such  a  pri^e,  in- 
deed, had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  the  wealth  of  Tareih 
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turn  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  Bat  as  yet  the  appeHtes  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied  ;  less  than  half  of  Syneiise 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achn- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  large 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalua,  on  the  sunmiit  of  Epipolas,  near  Hez- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  lus  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  Pfailode- 
mus,  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  con- 
quest. Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradioa,  they  hoped  soon  to  starre 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.^* 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  bad 
Th«c.rt]iii«iiiiu«nn7  leamed  war  uudcr  Haunibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
8^Sl''i«1«J!^^  pu^  to  8^  01^^  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  block^ing  ships 
by.feT*^.  ^g^  driven  off  from  the  mouth  o^the  harbor,  and  ran  acioas  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinos, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soMien 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  foflowin^ 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself ;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
lies  of  Neapolisand  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced  ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  Bat 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthajrinian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  socn 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginiaas 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  I£p- 
pocrates  and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.^' 

The  Romans  suffered  less ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  hcMues 
TiMir  flMt  bib  In  •  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche  ;  and  the  high  buildinffs  and  narrow  streets 
iik«attoiDp«.  Qf  ^i^Q  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  aSowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  tnnl 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130,  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
JPachynus.  Alarmed  at  .this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  sails, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea ;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  B<Hnilear  to 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Bo- 
man  fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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haying  dispatched  orders  to  the  stor^hips  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  Tarentum.^' 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  yery  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  ^  it.th*dt 
of  Tarentum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  i.C^hjS.i  •  piy 
him,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo-  ^  ^' 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  tor  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.^* 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradma  and  Ortygia;  and. he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  hmnncaaaotth^nm. 
them :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  •««*-»«*»»•  «**!•. 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  afiairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  .soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  first  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  m  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia." 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ,1,0  u^^r  it  to  th» 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  ^**"'^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline ;  by  a  timely  treachery 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  chu'ffe  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina ;  the 
ffarrison  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
boats  fuU  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mericus  had  opealf 
joined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina ;  and  MandUm, 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  ofif  his  soldiers  from  the  aaBanlt*  leH  tke 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  { 
sack  of  the  town.*** 

In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  i 
8  u  takM  aad  ^^^  ^^  Sj^racuse.  Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 
J^l!d.  AreUiwdM  thc  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wbhing  to  enccianter  the 
resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  MarceUus  to  connive  at  tfaor 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  oat  laoger  van- 
ished from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
ceUus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  dtiaeas 
and  their  fanuHes.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  MaroeHoa  had 
sent  his  qusostor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldieTB  were  ki 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion,  'uxej  did  not  merriy  pfaai- 
der,  however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  r 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Anh 
was  slain.''''  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  trae 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  hb  glory  to  cany  aS 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syncxne  to  Rome,^  would  no  doidA 
have  been  glad  to  hav^  seen  Archimedes  walking  among^st  ike  piisonera  at  his 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  kmdness  to  9ie  relations  of  Archimedes  lior 
his  sake ; '*  and  if  this  be  true,  he  eamed  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deaened, 
that  of  hcmorinff  merit  m  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archunedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  wkh  him,  m 
Mbambk  ooadiikB  d  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remainim^  life,  and  saving  him  inm 
th«  syiMaMM.  beholding  the  misery  of  his  country.     It  was  a  wretched  aufht  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was  es&ed  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety,  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  teaft* 
pie  stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  wcviE  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beoeld  their  captive  gods  earned  to  the  Roman  qnaiiefs, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  onuanems, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Iho&e  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  arovnd  ihmi 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  swoid,  indeed,  and  they  and  ther 
sons  and  aaughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  stiD 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  -lost  every  thiq^.  What  food  was  sbD 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sa/ck  had  ather  earned  off  or  destroyed;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  canae  apea 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  by  that  weik- 
ening  malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvalioa. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  sddiers,  to  escape  dying  by  haa- 


and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  waa 
iroken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  bd 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  mi^ht  yet  hope  to  Ihre  in  personal  freedom,  were 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degiadation  of  their  country.""  Syiacoae, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  araoiea  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly— 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  I£ao 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — ^was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  Were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Bo- 
man  ai*my<^  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  of 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune." 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  ^^^  ofMiwan* 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as  ^ 
conquered  enemies  f*  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  thek  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement/* 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity  ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country." 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.    When* 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^ 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  o«*u>  siaiTI  u*  ia^- 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  ""^ 
the  command  of  the  war.     This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  ;^  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men-,  whatever  was  their  race  or- 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.     Muti-  a.  u.  c  ms.  a.  c.  . 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  *'** 
officers.      His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the- 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassing  those  of  Rome, . 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  |-enewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in' 
the  last  war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.     Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.     But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his   whole  army  to  their* 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered' 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such^ 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp- 
again.     It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made ' 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  earnestly  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.     But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers  ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Haanibal^s  camp^ 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  castmg 
vote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epii^des  in  Tain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence.^  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  onlj  ma  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  H|umo» 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  actkni,  and 
Hanuo  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  isk 
ifatMiiM  NtDim  to  another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Sjr* 
^^^'  acuse ;"  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  ^dtj 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  aboat  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;'  and  M.  Cornelius  Ceth^us,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  faim 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  beins  in  a  state  of  peKe. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  wis 
A.  u.  c.  S44  A.  a  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
'*^  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again." 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Sjr- 
LiMtaM  b  MBi  to  81-  acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicilj  in  a  state 
^'  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage."     So  greadj 

"had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  against  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  hbtorians,  took  the 
•command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannse  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.^  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
^t  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  thek 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Numidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
Hdud  vy  the  place ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  camea 
9^^  back  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  ne%h- 
™*  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculattto, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Leevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African*  the 
officer  of  H^mibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  aS 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
fflory  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
ukely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  mcapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  oppos^  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  But  whatever  was  Uie  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  puUie 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  NunudisB^ 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing; 
and  at  his  buidmg  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  m  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  bad  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
Laevinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  Rome.*^ 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  ^.^^  «i.«)nmiiA« 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by  ^^"^v^^^^ 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  Uctors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  then-  resbtance :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  m  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  o(  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyma  on  the  north  coast  ^^  naMMittotntiii 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  ■»*•»"«»• 
Laevinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  sajB 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  com 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome."  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  tnat  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  thin^  equally  happ^  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Laevinus  said ;  and  so  ne  probably  beheved.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators ;  jMtmMtcmuom^i 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^' 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  fliffht  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  tney  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  SicUians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  theur  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealth^r  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  m  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.** 
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STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE-TWELVE  COLONIES  REFUSE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR-EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR— DEATH  OF  MARCELLU8— FABIU8  RE- 
COVERS TARENTUM— MARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC-OREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL- 
A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  647. 

In  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
A-u.c.  8«.  A.C.  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul- 
hiliiiitiS^SSSTui?  ship  of  M.  Laevinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  m  Italy  has  not 
tacQfc^w.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
80  ^eat  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  affairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  mi- 
ifaimRwi  akuidoHtiM  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
wvrtoTiteiy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibars  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  Hb  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  ffying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  PIcen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  Bnt 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migration^  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibars  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.^ 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
I  of  the  Ro-  o^  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
*-  sent  off  to  Spain.*    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army  ;*  and  some  were  probably  sent 
dome.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province;' 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Laevinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  PhOip.  The  home  admin- 
isti-ation  was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apulia,  M.  Come- 
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litis  Cetbegns,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  pnetor  at  the  ,j^^„^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  objiJn^r«iim3Tw> 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to  "^ 

Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  Mutmes  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit /)f  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform : 
he  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  cnariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid  :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  fijzures,  embroidered  carpets  and  covering 
o& couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  I&man  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.* 

At  the  end  of  the  year  On.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  ^^^  .^  ^ 
first  century  of  the  Yeturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  tio.  cemiuii:  mu* 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  itoneViuiiadijeTiMt' 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  "**  "" 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice.'*  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  *'  that  they  could  not  make  a  better ;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls.*'  "  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Yeturian  tribe  ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lsevinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Then* 
advice  was  adopted^  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 
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and  LaevinuB.  All  the  other  centuries  ccmfinned  their  choice;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
dlius  was  for  the  second  time,  by  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  vofcei 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiahle 

Dualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  reoonunended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
eficient  ability.* 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
electicHi  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.^  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Laevinus  was  still  absent  in  Epiros, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alooe. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome ; 
and  their  counsels,  toother  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probacy  directed  the  government 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 


Aimni.  of  P^^^^"^  ^^  afiiurs  been  more  alarming.     Hannibal's  unconquered 

i^|]^<»J[^£^i«  wasted  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign ;  and  it 


•flfhf^rL  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  not  saved  Capua,  had 


•n»jj«i^fi'Uow«d  bj  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
•  PMpt.  .^  rav;ages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  qA 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.^  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  oi  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis^ 
banded.'^  But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  their  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  diflerent  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment."  The  consols — for 
Laevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — ^with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  giant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessitT 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lasvinus, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  '*  Let  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rings  of  his  ^e  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sons 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  ffold  for  ornaments  ^r  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  Uie  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess*  let  us  offer 
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for  the  public  servioe.  Nezt»  let  all  of  us  who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  monej.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  anj  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  lus  spuit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  the  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearias  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recoided  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  ^ts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  ofieriufi^  of  the  whole  people." 

.There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  ^nhm  of  umn  Murt. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  ^^ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  m  the  mean  time  was  loet : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  theb  own  cost  munly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
mamtained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  die  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and  ^^  iaint.ofih«i.Tw 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  hy2|Fid^«!diC^ 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Laevinus  ** 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  th^ 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  htm  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  tellinff 
LifBvinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escapea 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning, 
Tobfaing,  and  murdering- all  that  fell  iq  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Laevinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
Lffivinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  hke  complaints  against  Marcellus.*^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  th»  was  an-  g^l^^^g,^  - 
nounced  to  them :  they  put  on  mouminff  and  beset  the  senate-  *"  ""  ^' 
house,  weepinff  and  bewailing  their  hard  uite,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
J&tos^  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with 
■iiaoh  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
Goileajgue»  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces." 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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Th«ir  MnpiMst  ii  brought  forward  their  complaint.  It  tumecl  principally  on  the  cni- 
^^riteUMr*^oi  ^1^7  0^  mailing  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  Hieronjmns^ 
^'"^'^  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldif^ry  which  they  had  no  means  of  re- 

sisting ;  whOe  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  thehr  fortune,  had  been  foi^otten.  Marcellus  insisted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Qreeks, — ^but  his  statement  of  their  ofiboces, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  remsted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  ndsed  legions.'^ 

There  was  a  strong  feelmg  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used ; 
dmm  of  th«  tnato  ^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^  cxpresscd  this  as  became  him,  especially  umi^ 
iCMMOi»te«»!!?'th;  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  ffiero 
pMram  yxMOM.  ^^^  ^^  ^  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Marcellus'  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Lasvinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate ;  the  Syracusans  were  caUed  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
8«wi«tot«tineiitofaM  and  the  senate  took  their  complaint  into  conuderation.  But  in  this 
^^"""^'"^'^  case  no  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Capua.^^ 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
optninr  of  th*  eun-  omissious  and  incoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
fSm'iB^'lSSSA^bi  bave  seen,  were  employed. against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Fulvius, 
^*^^^  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

m  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that» 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium.^'  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  die 
•other.     He  was  obliged  therefore  to  &  i  his  gurrisons  in  &mnium  and 

Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  hi.  rmy  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
.learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 

»  livy,  XXVT.  80,  81.  *  Above,  p.  540,  foil.    livy,  XXVT.  8S. 
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place,  and  that,  relying  on  his  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  arm  j,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Hannihal  conceived  the  hope  of  destro3ring  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellns.*^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Bamnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  ^tM^Mm  adopu  tiM 
he  should  a^ain  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  i«"«7<»"***««fc 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  redt,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  afiairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  ^^ 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  th^^SSim  oat  ^ 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful :  Lsevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Lcevmus  had  concluded  with  the  ^tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybseum  or  Panormus  to 
Obtia,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people." 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  LaBvinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  au^i-^  „^  ft^ 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^'*^ 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand tf  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Laevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  coUectine  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain ;  and  that  the  general  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdmbal,  Hannibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  inunediately  to  hi»  province.** 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  F        J>'  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  6<>  •met  among  them ;  and  the  ^ 
influence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  A'S^£i,^w^J^ 
erence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  aU  other  commanders,  was  u/r^Tiiia«  ''^*^*^ 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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magistrate  who  preuded  at  the  comilia  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over  the  dee- 
tioDs,  that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  cooBeqneooe; 
and  LaeTinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleets  M.  Messa&a,  n€>t  with- 
Qut  some  view,  possihly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fnlvius.  Bat  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  oat  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  Uie  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  chmce  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  st 
this  mterference  with  his  nghts  as  consul,  LsBVinns  refused  to  submit  the  questaon 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  prcstor,  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.  Thw,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Laevinna  pn>bafat]f 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Borne  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Mareellus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.**  The  old  man  left  Capua  forth with«  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  centivy  first  called  gmve  itE 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius,  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  preoon- 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Lsevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  hinu^ 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  reel 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  affiiirs ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.* 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  jraierals 
puaiorth*  won.  ^^  ^^  rcpubUc,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Mareellus,  against  HannibaJ 
*^  m  the  approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  coo* 
sular  army,  Mareellus  retaining  uiat  which  he  now  had,  with  the  tiUe  of  procon- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Mareellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentom  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,"*  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventoreR 
from  Sicily,  which  Lsevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  sieffe  of  Oaulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal  s  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
aiiive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'  Lsevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  m  being  deprived  of  his  ooosnlar 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  anniea  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  prsetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  withb 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.**  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  SicDy  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum." 
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Bat  before  the  consub  oould  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  which  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.    The  sol-  ^ ,    _,  ^^    ^  ^ 

f^  i>  .1       "^  «/..m.T-ri  •'i*  .1  .     TwelT*  of  th«   Late 

diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  ^^^^  '•a»»  fr^k 
oyer  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  larse  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies ; 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banishea  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  sttpfJy  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining.'^ 

"The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  "had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer.  rb»  e««ib  i«bm». 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  *«rt. '^'hw*  •««»»• 
plezity ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con« 
federacy  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  cenuineness ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  r^^Ur  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
*  we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  conunands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  waUs ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  lon^  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setu,  Naraia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
Liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merely  declinmg  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  tney  said ;  "  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  BLome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  outy  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Falnus  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  spcAk  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answer^,  "that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fat^  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Canne,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
"  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.  '^ 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
**  even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  theur  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  '^^Ji^^^^^^^ 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  teL*?My^  Taut 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ; 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregelln  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  "  They  are  forthcomins^ ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  (fispoeal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied|  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  littto  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."    They 
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led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-house ;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
wannest  terms:  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  dithers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  **  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now/'  says  Livy,  *'  lose  then*  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  Fr^eHae,  of 
Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Paestnm,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  .£semia,  and  of  Spoletum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  daj  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  tiie  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colomes; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them ; 
they  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone." 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successive 
ibitnniidtj  ef  th«ir  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  mag^nanimons  liberality 
Sdd"^  ta??  »b^  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the* 
l^  (rfF^^  »d%  1^0  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
wngtum,  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtoe 

deserved  its  ascendency ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregelle  was  standing  bsfore  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  utterin?  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Withm  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  person- 
ally as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellse,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome."*  Fregellae,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  ooloroes 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.** 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  veiy 
Th«  rn^nA  tmnn  u  readincss  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  There- 
brought  oat.  £^j.g  ^  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  tTeasmy 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  ^ve  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage." 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
BMmiatn  >imi  ldouiu  sgrced  upou,  brokc  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 
SSiLltii^'^S^^  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upoo 
teatNteDiiiioD.        Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.     Cauionia  at  the 

*  Livjr,  XXVII.  10.     *  ••  VeaduB,  H.  S,  4.    8t»bo,  V.  ]>.  Ml 
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same  time  was  besi^ed  by  the  band  of  adventarers  from  SicOj.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
^reat  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also :  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
camp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians ;  and  the  base  of  all  Haimibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia.^ 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  ibaiin»i'ttariiiiui«x. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  H^j^'^X^'^S!' k^ 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  ""^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
dan|^er ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
siegmg  it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.*^  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
li^nce  that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  m  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.** 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  FS'JSbtoilllii^/iM 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by  ^^^ 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
in^  to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  beUeving  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontme  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.* 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans, 

however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  „. ^n  nmtir  «i 

kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  "*•*•"■ 

*  Livy,  XXVn.  15.  •  Livy,  XXVH.  16, 1«. 
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position,  and  again  laying  waste  varioufi  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword.^  So 
far  as  we  can  ouscover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  hk  old  winter- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  mneb  bad 
ixMttffectioiiatRolM;  beeu  expected,  should  have  caused  great  disappointment  at  Rome. 
3!Sj^i*h5^'"lJ£l:  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarenttun,  they 
iM«i««uet«deo«aL  gould  uot  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  hhn  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indication  was  loud  against 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  wliich 
hb  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  the  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearins^  that  a  victorious  geaenl 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Venuiua,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemv  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribamdan 
family,  brought  in  a  biU  to  the  people  to  deprive  MarcelluB  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  cireiis, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  agabs^  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  lunder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  a^e,  and  in  the  worst  of  thnes  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  oill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  h'ls  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  praetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  praetors  oi  this  year 
A.V.  0.546.  A.C.IOS.  ^^  ^^d  thc  usmc  of  Sex.  Julius  Ceesar ;  the  first  Csesar  who  ap- 
ja. * CM-r pmtar.     pgarsin  the  Roman  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
Doabu  •bout  um  fldai.  Etruscsus ;  sud  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regnlarly  stationed 
ityefEtnute.  j^^  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruna,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
immment,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Airetium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment^ 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  HasdrubaVs  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  bis  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  contmued  pressure  of  the  war  npon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  hare 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  ITie- 
buhr  thinks,^'  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  m  seamen  for  the  fleets, 

^♦*  Llvv,  XXVII.  so.    "  VagMte  per  ItaliBm  •  livy,  XXVn.  20,  Sl. 
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would  have  been  proportionably  greater;  and  both  these  would  fall  heavily  on 
the  great  Etnucan  chiefs,  or  Lucnmones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  corn  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  ffovemment  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum.^  This  com  uie  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  alow  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcelius 
w^as  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  aflfairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  ai  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcelius  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  DinffMOoo  «f  Am. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpumius  m  the  command  of  the  **^ 
army  stationed  in  Etruria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretiumto  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcelius'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  bemg  dangerous  at  home.^ 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  prsetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  nold  Tarentum,  and  supodaoo  or  th*  ro. 
the  country  of  the  Sallentmes.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  S?F«.''iSS  JJliJj 
sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  retumedto  Rome,  and  '*'^^- 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.*^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival  *****  «Mp«ii». 
the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  naving  sent  for  a  powerful  artilleiy  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcelius 
had  now  arrived  at  Yenusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  thought,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
wbUe  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  hy  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  646,  the  eleventh 
ci  this  memorable  war.** 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force :  ,j^-. 
hat  his  eye  was  everywhere;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  i^<»  wmtHtZLi 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended  '"'^ 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  bv  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  hk  already  inferior  numbers,  to  mtercept  these 

•  Livy,  XXV.  16.  •  Livy,  XXVn,  96. 
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troops  on  tbeir  way:  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  m  confidence,  aopposing 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  thdr  column.  The  root 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis. 
persed  ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  hank 
to  Tarentum."  The  fleet  from  oicily  were  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 
of  tb  we  ^i^Q^i^g  ^<^k  ^^^  i^uii'^^i'^us  pinsoners.  Frequent  skirmishes  took 
•nnL  MarJiu'k  placc  bctwecu  the  opposed  armies ;  and  Hannibal  was  continiianT 
m  an  am  hopiug  for  somc  opportuulty  of  striking  a  blow.     A  hill  covered 

with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
ifseems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp — for  the  two  consular  amues  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconuoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavahy,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.*'  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  '  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  Uieir 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timdy  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scarlet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generaJs,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  chained 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  aflhir 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Ciispinus  were  desperately  wounded  ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclmation 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans»  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrios 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  bodj  were 
Hannibal  s." 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 
Tb*  roiumi  •  T»  *^  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
tmuk^nltei^.  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.  There  he  found 
**  the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  ne  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 

time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finder  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son."  The  Romans  left  their  camp  undo' 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security  :  they  no  longer 
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thought  of  detaimng  Hannibal  from  Bruttiom ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  oat 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Loeri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavahy  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Loon,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army>  was  effectually 
raised.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  agam  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  iinnmifniniittrtf 
wideljr  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  Sjjlii*  ^JTSl 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia ;  liiat  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  *"'^- 
Capua ;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^e  the  command  of  each 
provbionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
be  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  tpr  the  firat  time  on  rec« 
ord,  was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death.*® 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas-  ^^  mmjium  moa 
silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tidTng.  of  H^dnM't^ 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  '•^^ '"*'*"'■ 
Xlasdrubal,  Hannibars  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul;, 
be  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors- 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affitirs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the^ 
chiefs  m  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies,, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The^ 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcar 
in  Italy." 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spam  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate* 
bere  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  HasdrulMd's  expe-  ]ibw.u<mt  «r  apiria 
dition.    Early  in  the  season  of  646,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  t*»«"v^o^- 
generals  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witl 
bis  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spaia 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Beetis ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated* 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio* 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othe?  Cartba^- 
ian  generals.*^    By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view^ 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  h]^ 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy.*'     But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  ha 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Perpignan,-"  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading- 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,  and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Gaipnne.    But  Hasdrubars  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  pai-t  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  b^  the  Bidassoa. 
and  the  Adour.**    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of.' 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi ;  and  so  irould 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  first  time  m  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  veiy  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Masffllians,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefiB  of  the  inte- 
rior. 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  long 
DooMtatRoiMaboBt  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of, 
tiM  dioiMof  oonni*.  ^hgn  i^ajy  ^ag  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Leevinus,  whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  oppositioQ 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  general 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  CLiadius 
Nero.« 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  u.  c.  64T.  iu  c,  <^  great-OTandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
JOT.  c.N.ro.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieuteniant  to  Marcellus  in  540 ;  as 

prstor  and  proprsetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  £42  and  543 ;  as  propraetor  in 
iSpain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.**  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  abUity  m  his  command  in  Spain."  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
onost  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
;amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
one  who  was  not  a  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 
"^  the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.     But  there  was  no 

Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hitherto,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
•Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Gracchus* 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
Iheir  country's  cause.  Varro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
.and  was  serving  the  state  well  and  faithfully  ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  servi^  against  the 
lUyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;*"  bat  whose 
•hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having^  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  Ulyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  tmjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  comiption— 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  vear,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  Vas  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need  ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.'^^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose. Idvius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether  :  "If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  H,ooM«t.wiii«.t«iiy 
had  they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  l)een  justly  condemned,  how  to»*«*««»<«»w>i? 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied :  "  we  shall  both  ,^  j,  „o<»itod  t» 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  ^•~* 
IS  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed  ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled."  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  burtit  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  *'  that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient^ 
he  answered,  "  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen. "'*' 

It  is  worth  wnile  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 

^eat  campaign.     One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  » r-titttf 

province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium ;  each  with  the  usual  ^*  »«»«* 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Varro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  containing  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  m  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amoimted  only  to 
137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
serving  abroad ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spam.^* 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  m^h.  takn  to  t$im 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  *^p*- 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
horhood.  Only  Ajitium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  ret^n  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  a^re  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  a^ain  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  aSbirs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
TJmbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  hors^ 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  t> 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  slingers 
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the  anny  of  the  south.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be  opposed  tc 
llasdrubal,  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal.^* 

Meantime  Hasdiiibal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhone 
^^  and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
Sff^JSSS!  merly  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  theob- 
^  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 

offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  br 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  thm 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain*sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him ;'''  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdmbd 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^milian  road,  towards  Arinunmn  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him  ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  th^y  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  iPlaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^ 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
Kound  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  thej  fell 
ck  behind  the  Metaurus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  the  later  bnmch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  jet 
constructed, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  noder 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena." 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
K«i«tii«mps»(v»DQ.  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
■*^  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  have  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  le- 
aerve  at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse. 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia;  his  object  being  hj  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  jom  his  brother.'^* 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
DifflenitiM  in  the  hk-  taiT  historiau,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign, 
viryof  thii  oMDpaigii.  What  we  have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcek 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  aniTe  is 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.^*  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia. 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
edt  that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  ^ 
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Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken."^  Putting  aside  these  ab- 
surdities, in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con« 
jecture  the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  %rentum,  Hannibal  j-^.  ^  ^^ 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  renuuning  gar-  •"»«««»«><* 

Tisons  into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additioxial  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplisheoi  in  the  face  oT  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  beating  off  his  attacks  ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.'* 
Whether  he  was  busy  m  collecting  corn  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  ^  y,^  ^  tube* 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  ft«>»"«»»^«'- 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  wouldlceep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  IJmbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal's  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibars  rapid  move-  Haadmiiia't  irmn 
ment  mto  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SS.,"2id*S!iirt'ti 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^*^' 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prsetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero« 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consul." 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.  He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate^ 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  lus  army  from  Capua  jf,^,^^^^ 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and  *'*  *****  "'*' 
the  marching  forward  the  two  home  lemons  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  mvader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selves  m  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal'b  garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leaTing 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began  hk 
marck." 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
«iid  BiarehM  to  Join  ^^  scut  forward  horsemen .  on  the  road  leadbg  to  Picenom  and 
"'*'*•  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces. 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
secret  of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.  They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  littk 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldien; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongas 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  peopk, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  thems^ves  a  brief  interval  of  rest.**  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  be  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.^ 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius*  soldiers ;  for  any 
ThuTdetonaiMtoflcht  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
wfti^t(UU7.  ^]jgy  ^gj.Q  jj^QfQ  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
'young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prae- 
tor, urged  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marchifd 
out  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.** 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
^^  half  a  mile  distant  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and 

formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubars  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  np  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  nsnal 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  praetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  understtnd 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
taurus.^'' 

Whose  narrative  Livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po- 
lyhitts,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  ^o^g  th*  bHft>  or  tb* 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  back  ^**"«- 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served m  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  began  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  wmdings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.^ 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
▼alley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  DNeriptiM  of  uim 
while  the  mountidns  irom  which  it  has  issued  ascend  far  oflf  in  the  «»»"o't>««Met«Bnii. 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
18  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  clififs,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
yalley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  m  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  pltun  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
▼ation,  with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  Itdy.  But  when  Hasditibal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
pf  waters. 

These  steep  cli£&  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  th*  » r  vmrtak» 

covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  "■«*"^» 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable^ to  move.^  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  of  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat, 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  whodnwiaphkanay 
he  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  *»*^•• 
l^^bius*^  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
his  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  KnoW' 
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not.  His  Ganlisb  in^try,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  bis 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanisk 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Lirius.    Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  pnetor  in  the  centre.** 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
He  la  4«ftatod  ud  ^^^  clephants  being,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rasher 
'^'^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  galled  by  the  missila 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  Ik 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
preetor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  ms 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.** 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slangh* 
fiSMtioftiMvi  t^^  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in 

**^'  the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.'*  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  800  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  bsd 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  8000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  vas 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  amUtious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannes ;  but  Polybins**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans; 
a  decbive  proof  that  Hasdrubars  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  namer* 
ous,  for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  skin 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  peiished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius**  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
vaiM  or  HMdreM'b  '^^  timc  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
^^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  cso 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdrubal  was  trne 
to  his  counUy  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Tet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  wis 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  HasdrubaVs  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  st 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  tin- 
H.i»ib«i  i«oMT«  In.  *^®^  ^  rejoin  his  army.  All  was  quiet  there :  Hannibal  stUl  lay 
iTiiilSIItU.^^^^^  in  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.  He  received 
it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  bin)  the  storv  of  their  defeat;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
•^down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  Hey 
^iook  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.*^    He  had  not 
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dealt  SO  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselres  towards  Borne,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city,  xoxuty  ami  j«7  at 
Eyery  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunnse  to  sunsefc ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^^'~* 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before  :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Namia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rome.  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com* 
manded  the  army  at  Namia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it.**  At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls* 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Hilvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt  the  joyfm  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."  So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city ; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.  The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Veturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
be  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  cany  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  the  preetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  their  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  great  deUverance.  It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  froet  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.  The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;  land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  w<Mrthle8S  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almoBt  forgot  that  their  great  enemy  wiUi  his  imbroken  armj  was 
still  in  Italy.''" 

At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consols  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  Manj 
The  MMuft  tri  years  had  passed  smce  this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  foU 
*"^'  solemnity ;  for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  long 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donatioi^of  three  denarii  and  a  half;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces m  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasuiy.  Nexo  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  h|p  colleague's  chariot ; 
a  distijiction  made  between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  with* 
out  his  army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority  :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrabal,  while 
his  name,  even  m  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.**'  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  a^n  in  a  military  command :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvios  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  military 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engajzed  in  Italy,  was  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.  Men's  eves  were  turned  in  another  direction ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  Jt  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipia 


CHAPTER  ILVn. 

p.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— mS  0PEBATI0N8  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTUBE  OF 
NEW  CARTHAGE-BATTLE  OP  B^ffiCULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA— SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  BOliE,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  648. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
ritto  otum  scipioi.    ^"7  *  ^*  ^^P^^  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 

^  Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 

Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cnsus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  nave  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus ;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Afncanus. 

A.ihens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war;  but»  had 
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not  Thucjdides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  

to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  *^^t^*^^ 
even  Thucjdides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partiaken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity :  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  ubertj  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thu^ydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Soipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  vounser 
Aifricanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  el^er 
Lselius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  then:  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lselius, 
told  JPolybius/  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Coelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidehty  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  By 
his  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions :'  while  his  ene« 
mies  said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  c^one  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  tune  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
divine  wisdom/  But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  ffods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  his  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  lai^h  at  the  credulity  0/  the  vul- 
gar ;  speaking  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  goos,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
Be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  T^hich  tauffht  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  1^,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
fiuperstition/  whether  he  did  not  in  some  deeree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^  ^^^i^^mh. 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta-  '•"w^v^ 
tor  Caesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Caesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
liis  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whom  he  felt  fitted  to  ffuide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Litemum  to  breathe  freely,*  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  sio 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero  king.  So  far  be  stood  apiit 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  he  could  notshab 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  sUU  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  thdr 
fothers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  od  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  aad 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  tk 
days  of  Csesar.  Tet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  comhiDi>d 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  that 
paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  doov, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  vtskns, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it  The  proponioBS 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  nund  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  cia 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepreseQted 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  tlies 
as  a  myst^,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  otheis. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  ihm, 
ito  totetMUiiMk.     ^^^  ^^*  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 
**  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 

choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contidned  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  bemg  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  worK ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  chaise  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 
chMMtniBiiua.  ^  hsYe  bceu  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Heniy  V.  Yet 
the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  pnth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unhecom- 
ing  interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  notluo| 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  peiiod 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  impliatlj  lo 
re^rd. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
ohbmiIm  tet  accompany  genius;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
bUefinSr  and ibiil  is  SO  keen  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  deagns ;  a  self- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  h^heat 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  suflScient  to  himselt 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  frieods,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hanubal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  gMir 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  aad  withdi^w  no  thought  or  deare 
or  d^d  from  then:  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Canne,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  wtf 
said,  m  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy 
in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.* 
His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de- 
tails are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  cedile  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good-will.^"  But  he  had  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
filled  no  higher  office  than  the  sedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 
were  killed  in  Spam,  and  when  0.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 
proprsetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 
he  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  x.  u.  c.  m.  4.  a 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Baetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  !£,  dTSL^  S^ 
ginian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  ^^^ 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanmcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  c(  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Hago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar."  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certamly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus stUl  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  A.u.c.B4i.  a. am. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  JSiSSTiIilhliJl 
proprstor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  '^^^ 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detam  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  wider  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  ©dile,  ^  ^^^ 

came  forward  as  a  candidate."  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  «»£  £  um  bimSSi 
t(M%,  all  men  bein^  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ^^' 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  idOfairs  in  Spain,  and^  felt  that  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distingmshed 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.^*  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 

*  livY,  XXII.  68.    See  aboTe,  p.  502.  "  Polybms,  IX.  11.    X.  86. 

»  PoIybiusLX.  4.    livy,  XXV.  2.  »  Livy,  XXVI.  18.    Polybius,  X.  «. 

»  livyi  XXVI.  17.  *•  Livy,  XXVI.  19.    PolybiuB,  X.  e. 


of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  cbosen  by  the  nnaDimoiis  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spun.  And  great  as  were  the  coii8eq[i]enoes 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appobtment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propr^tor  was  to  be  sent  oat  m  the  room  of  C.  Nero, 
■qtgow  Willi  ]uf  f.  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  snccessor  was 
iaferemMirfitoBpria.  ^  Junius  SOanus/*  who  had  been  praetor  twcT  years  befne,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  m  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  lar^  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  qmnqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Emponse,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  Iving  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately." 

And  now  that  Spam  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  h^ 
fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — ^for  the  expulsion  of  the 
*^^'  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spzun  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  bv  the  isthmus  of 
DMoriptknortiMSpM.  ^be  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
upMionk.  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  pluns,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ,*  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  b  nearly  doable  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  menial  latitude,  only  par- 
tiallv  enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  mvite 
an  earlier  civilization ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordmgly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  reiy 
swi7  piumiafau  Nt-  ^^^^^  pcriod.  Somo  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
gj^jj^^j^yhj  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix — ^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
tii«^»boriIii3"Kut.  supposed  founders  of  l^e  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 
torical character  made  the  origui  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  al^ut  a  thousand  vears  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah^*  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spiun,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tyrian  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing;  and  the  produce  <rf 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  uon,  tm,  and  lead,  are  especiaUy  mentionea  as  the  ar^ 
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tides  which  came  from  Tarshish  to  the  Phoenician  ports.**  Nor  did  the  Phoe- 
nicians confine  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  spread 
oyer  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin.^ 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  Gfe  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  uqe  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  af  the  Romans/^  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phoemcian.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.**  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  stiU  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  tluit  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
any  one  of  them,  except  "  sei,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages."  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  auestion.** 

We  have  seen  tnat  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  stud  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  y^^^^o^  twdiuoo.  <d 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  '"Jy  ••«»«»««* 
called  Keltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporiae,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees."  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  history ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  tbe  head  of  aa  anuy  of  Medea,  Peniaiia, . 
other  nations  of  the  east.**  M^aathenes,"  the  Greek  tmreUer  and  histonan  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  Jsthiopia,  and  Nabochodoooaor,  king  oi  the  Chair 
dfleans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  f ar  aa  Spain.  Amongst  the  iiuiiiiiiamUe 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventm-es  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  thej  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.*  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  ckimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  othets 
again  called  it  a  Rutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelittgian  city  d  Aidea.* 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  mvented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  NabuclMMonoBotr,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  Uie  Persians  and  Ethiopians 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  histcHrical  memory,  as  the  Yandab 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  hare  ia* 
sut*  of  agikaUBN  b  vaded  or  settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
*'*^'  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  s&wly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  tune  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  cnlti- 
vatea  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.*^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme.*^ 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
cb.r>cur  of  tiM  lb*,  this  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,"  the  temperance 
'**"  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  tiie  per* 

severance  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascnbed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  hn 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receivinff,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  Uios 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives."  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remaiked 
also  in  Iberia :  tbe  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  sbnple-hearted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunmng  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war." 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice." 

»  SaUuBt.  Jugnrth.  o.  XVIU.  •  livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  note  li7. 
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Spanish  soldiera  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  eflScienl 
parts  of  the  Oarthaginian  armies;**  and  on  this  account  the  Car-  inportuMor  spabt* 
thaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Spain.  *•***■«*»•»■-• 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
Asia,  and  latterly  hj  their  Carthaginian  descendants ;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  workdd  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted." 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Guadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Gua-  ,^  ^. 
dalquiver."  This  is  the  chsun  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  ;**  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore the  working  of  the  regular  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  th?  second 
Pimic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively ;  and  a  hundred  years  eanler  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.^*  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthage  itself.^'  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large  • 
,  and  ipost  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to- 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^*  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
tied  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^^  and  perhaps  had  acquired/, 
tome  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through  t 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish  > 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  ^m  unt.  mcMUM. 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,,and  the  con-  "*p^- 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.     But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span- 
krds,  as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal, 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained.    Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  hlow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.     He  formed  his 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  the  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the  - 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and. 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.** 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Lselius,  commanded  the  fleet ;  the  pro- 
prwtor,  M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  u.  c.  64«.  a.  o. 
600  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  HJIin.^  ^J"*^. 
Scipio  himself  led  26,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  **^- 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 
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not  less  than  325  Boman  miles,  the  accnracj  of  one  or  Ifoth  of  his  stniements 
may  well  be  questioned.^  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divMe  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  have 
marched  oyer  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Boman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and*  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
ma^razines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity.*' 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  bu3t 
rarfikB  of  ir«w  c^  partly  on  some  hUls  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*^-  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.^  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
haying  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
ihe  city-* 

Accordmgly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
fltfdoattMbiL  sault,  when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Ma^o,  who,  with  his  scanty 
garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  Uie  isthmus  against  the 
Boman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
Ihe  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Bomans,  followinsr  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  sumnut  broke  m  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.*^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  bad  ap- 
tDdMRiMtiMwdii.  P®*^^®^  ^  ^™  ^  ^^  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.'*  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discoiuraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundured  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagooo, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition.^ 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walla,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus ;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  Tk«  towak  tateMi 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  p*"*"**^- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defendersi 
and  were  now  overflowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  f^om  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass-  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.** 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  Mpio>s  eopd«aii«UM 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  f***"- 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second,  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  abl^bodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  inunediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  were  prom'ised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully." 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  Hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  hi.  uad  trMtamt  €i 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  *•  *p*°"*  fc-ug-. 
bers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  hqjne 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other 
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Spanish  women,  as  ne  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorahle 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seTen 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain." 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
ifacHiiiMUk«iDtii«  a.nd  busied  himself  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
■''*  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.**     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga- 
zmes  of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  itself.*' 

Lselius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
^^  and  brought  the  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 

|fthi.  Moqwrt*  to  man  aflFairs  in  Spain.**  Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Span'ish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  ai 
which  Laelius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  anny 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victoir 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  lisl- 
ened  to  ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  oi 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.** 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  tsddng  bis  Spanish 
«•  mt  of  th«  jMT  hostages  with  him.**  It  was  early  in  the  season  ;  but  we  hear  of 
pwrnioiiiMtion.  j^Q  other  military  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intellimble :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  tne  enemy  ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  ana  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spam  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taren> 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.u.c.i«.  A.C.S08.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
2Sr  'iLtoJIS"^n  ^^^  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
"»^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Roman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.     Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  laige  bodv 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdnibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.**  Still  Hasdrubal  mado  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bsecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  i^e  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.^  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro* 
mans.  This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilb,  two  of  the  most  mfluential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubal's  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  ioin  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  ^outh.**  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Cartha^nian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibars 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  HMdnM  uatm 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  *i^* 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid  :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintain  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement,  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,"  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  iaCTi«MorMpto'»in. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanbh  chiefs  ■**"*•• 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country.  But 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Scipio's  ears,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 
pated the  ^lory  of  conquering  Carthage.  So  he  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  but  general.     He  thes 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrabal  had  evacuated ;  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  movements 
of  Hasdruhal  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  m  Spain  dur- 
DifflcidtiM  in  til*  ae.  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
coontertiM  eulpdcii.  gtatemeut  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybius  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
wc  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubal's  account  of  them  was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  do  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio*s  pretended  victory  at  Biecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  infantry : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,^  because  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pjrrenees,  he  detacheJl  some  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*''  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vague,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  HasdrubaVs  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 
It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
rmwd*  for  Ha«ijii.  ^^^t  commcncc  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
M*!  delay.  wsitiHg  SO  loug  at  BaBCuld ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  tauj?ht  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Bcecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  m  thet  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purpc^es 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  stoir  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jMbMiM  of  tiM  otew  cord  between  Hasdrubiu  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ; 
tkHinin  gnmh.  ^hcn  ouc  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibars  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy .^ 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
MdMw  af  gniBto  P''®**°^®^  victory  at  Baecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 
^rnioda  StSm  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  Every  thing 
in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  th? 
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mingled  beatity  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  mfluence ; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his.  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.** But  Masinissa  himsjBlf  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  BsBcula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with. 
out  ransom  f  ®  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 

EBtified  the  Numidian^  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
m  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome.'' 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  ex- 
posed  to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant  ^  ^ 

Vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  J;^^**^'hg<^  "^ 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's  '■^**  '' 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  lonff-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  nortlFwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose :  hb 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio's  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrnbal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Cartha^nian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  a.  u.  o.  Ui.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  JSoJiLrTSTy^ 


ing  the  summer  of  the  year  547.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  '•^^* 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubal's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,^*  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Bsetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter- quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  CeUiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisons ;  but  Ma^o  carried 
off  his  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  Bsetica.^'  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  waa 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south..  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.     Scipio. 
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shrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  countiy  at  a 
distance  from  hb  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  cavahy 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  name 
Oringis,  and  sent  his  broSier,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  lar^e  division  df  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  c<Miqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Carthamnian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  inhabitants.^^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Sdpio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pm- 
oners  of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraoo.^ 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
K  V.  c.  M8.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
ISaoJ^tnm  ^SSl  were  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  mo- 
''^'  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaiga 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
•tiragth  md  po*iti<m  whethor  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
oftiMtwosnniw.  ^^^  Jq  -^^egtern  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  PolylMns^  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  tiusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  'ER^ipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
8000  horse.''*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  minmg  district* 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  ;^  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towu^ 
pw     tioM  ft>rb«tu«  ^^®  ei^emy.    But  when  he  saw  then:  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 

^^  *'  the  futh  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  ha 

father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them  ;  yet  without  them  his  numbeia 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fights  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  m  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio^s  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Rooum 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  Une  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  oa 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  conunanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
person  leading  his  right.™ 
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The  assault  of  the  Boman  eavalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Hasdnibal'a 
army;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  inthout  ^,„„^, 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their  *  •W' 
cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavaby  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  tne  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  right  wing  began  B«{p(og.ia.«  eoin{»ifli« 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wing  wheeled  to  '*^''- 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns ;  and  both  infan« 
try  and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubal's  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span- 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  peifect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  thei^  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.^*  The  battle  was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  canip.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniank.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
neithtt'  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spamsh  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  p^^^^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy ;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  their  gates  ui^^^^ominion  b 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands.  '^ 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,'  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  BsbUs  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  II.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
the  final  dispenion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  orer,  that  no  enemy  was  to  he 
found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Scipio  there- 
fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mindnwas  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulsion  of 
Bd  •  eiiMMt  li)  AMc*.  ^^®  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 
t^^Sa^wnhBr-  it  miffht  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
had  ^ready  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se- 
cure a  more  powerful  ally;  and  accordm^ly  he  sent  Lselius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Masaesylian  king,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  m  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphaz  told  Lselius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Massesyhan  kinff.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  bis  soli- 
tary frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  ana  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and. fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  m  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore.'*  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visiteid  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphaz; 
and  by  hL<i  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment."  Lse* 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubcd  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiratioo 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war."  Leelius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,^  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners."  Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain 
iDMmettoBof  u»BpM-  ^  Tarraco,  after  the  disperuon  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im« 
**^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier."  But  surely,  if  any  suOh  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Ib^rus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Qades,  and  the 
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Cartha^pnian  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  most  have  given  some 
new  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him»  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt^  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal ;  and  acting  under  such  direction,  he 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  another  '"""^  *•'*•'' **• 
struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army ;"  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organising  a  new  nsing  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniuds,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  iSterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spun,  that  Uieir 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  ihey  may  have  shewn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
pr^nt  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  shmiimi  m  nmmi 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  ^"^ 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  mto  the  south  of 
Spain  ;^  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Uliturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  ofif  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  hj  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.** 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  itoMpunaaddMiM. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob-  *^ 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed  ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Laelius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
tl^  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
resistance.**  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  peojSe,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate 
command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Uli-     ^^^^^^'^ 
turgi,  struck  terror  mto  the  besieged ;  and  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  bj  surrenderingt,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  Cattba^nian  garrison,  wbkh 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treated  Castnlo,  sars 
Livj^  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illituxgi ;  which  seems  to  implj  thkt 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  thongh  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.*' 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  llarcius  to  complete  the  work, 
«r  A^p.  •  MiM«T»-  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  amlHlion,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
tk.erit.i.h.biMia..  Q^jjgy  ^^j^  ^f  Baetica,  while  he  Wmself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage.**  Marcius  crossed  the  Bsetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carryins^  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  warfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizeiB 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  ]Hec^. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
^e  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.* 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
off«r  tonmnteGa.  bis  gcueral  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
*•**  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibars  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Lcelius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
Seioi«'«ii]i>Mt:nmtiii7  excitcmont  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
toi&B«a«ii^.  ^pQ^  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  divisidh 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.** 

The  alleged  ^evancd  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
ttBtumm;  Beipiof  i«.  ^  arrcars.  This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  of 
Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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service ;  and  as  the  Spanish  anny  had,  avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipvo  himself  was  charged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  m  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per* 
sonal  ascendency;  and  he  thought. that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  subnussive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regularly  as  m  neace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in. the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  ^d,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Bhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tributes  of  the  surroubding  people.*'  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome.** 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
servmg  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ter%  had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity ;  they  ^acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it." 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  th.  antfnMneemtto 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  >'««<^«rth«g». 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  near 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi* 
dence  they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night.'^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names        ^  „„,«i.a. 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  in        *" 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.    Accordbgly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  Uiem  in  close  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  was  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  was 
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ti>  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  daybreak ;  about 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  oat  of  the 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  tnat  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  speakJ" 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 

k  Mikd  ^^®^™"^&-     '^^  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  eompletely  in 

w'tbT  i^i£i2mt  of  their  general's  power ;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  hs 

"^     ""  address,  and  wiUi  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  sen- 

tence, that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoming  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.*"  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
TiM  MToiMd  spiDiaid*  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
M«Mbd»d.  ^  ^j^^  down  Scipio*s  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  unmediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage.*"* 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leavmg  the  mass  of  his  ann^' 
Beipio*«faitoni«wwith  &^  New  Carthaffo,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
^'"^"^^  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masmissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consultmg  with  Mago  bow  one  more 
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attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain.  But  his 
mind  was  luready  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavahry  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said»  Uke  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  pchrsonal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  eifect- 
ually.'^  Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa*s  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Cailhage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north ;  and  he  found  that  Miigo.««,iit«  spuA, 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  STlii^SJ^SSiS; 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  thi  '^'>- 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibd  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibars  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pjrrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.'^^  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behmd  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.  This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  ^Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  pjorposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  fumishmg  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'^ 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  Tmty  with  oadM. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  ^f^o^^«»^^<«^ 
with  Rome.*^  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and' province.  Scipio  mean- 
while, accompanied  bv  C.  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
imiph,  because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor ;  but  he  entered  the  city 
irith  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  mgots, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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elected  consul  immediately^  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  fayor.  Hii 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maxim  us. '^^ 

Thus  the  war,  heing  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
PmpMtoaftiwwwb  to  Italy  ouly ;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  blazed;  for 
"*''*  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  bis 

ground  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
Liguiia?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Afnca. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  tho  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  terminated.  From  a  note  io 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  6th  of  May ;  on  the  12tli 
of  June  the  authpr  breathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consulship  of  P.  Scipio— Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locn — Scipio  in 
Africa — His  victories  over  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Sjrphax — ^The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — a.  u.  c.  648  to  a.  v.  c.  661. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  evenlfiil 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  cany  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  tho  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolltana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces- 
AdrentoTM  nd  dMth  «^^J  of  actlng  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
of  Mho.  evident,  that  his  smgle  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
Bome-loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Italy,  till 
another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted  to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  d^ert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom« 
plish  the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has- 
drubal had  not  extmguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 
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Gartha|tnian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  b^  sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  anr! 
sm^rised  the  town  of  Gknoa.^  The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Ganls  and  Li- 
gunans  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  &rge  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obli^d  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  m  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  pr(^ess  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commencea  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions  and  anxiety  of  mmd  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  wbicih  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  country,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  wtiinniri  rmnMHi  it 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  m  peculiarly  un-  '*y- 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  iq  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have: 
believed.  But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  ia 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the. 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  fromi 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  couldl 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.     Here- 

/  too  he  ^ems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his  • 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his  • 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  town  situated  in  that 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  by  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.     At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion, 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops  • 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned. 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  .fire  and. 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numercus  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  m  Spain,  had  returned  to  R6me, . 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  j^  ^  ^^  ^ j, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcmg  Hannibal  to  leave  m.,  8dno»ni«ft^ 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  "^ 
the  invariable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  goin^  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  the  most  con- 
nderable,of  the  Numidian  princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 

•  a  treaty  with  him.     But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by, 
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the  charms  of  SophoniBba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdruhal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  time 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  infonn  him  of  his  new  comiec- 
tion,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  be 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  m  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  tmie  he  had  been  de- 
pnved  of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  thouffh  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  m  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  tne  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  peisonal  character  was  high 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  cdlected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Uticay  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was^  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  wi& 
H»  dMtmn  the  cu  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*  emissarics  were  continually  going  and  petuming  be- 
olgioiM  and  Nsmidl  twccn  thc  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.     Their  temptations  to 

""'"  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 

t£be  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
ipossibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
•that  ihe  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
•ooveped  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  simDar 
■materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
•ceived  the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  fie  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king  ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procm*ed  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
•my's  camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  membeis 
>of  the  .military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
-of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lselius,  nis 
rsecond  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Lselius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  .that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  eflTect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  litely  to  direct  thehr 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him* 
self  and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  helpless  state  they  found  them«> 
selves  attacked  by  tne  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaffinian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continuedhis  flight 
to  Carthage ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  dwec-  h.  cmint  uother  tio- 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  ^^' 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  8yphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  bad 
been  enlisted  by  Cartharinian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vi^or  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Lselius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his      ^  ^ 

father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  wt.  'ivf»t  nd  Mg 
not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  ^!ih»gJSJ'M  t» 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  meantime  **"** 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica ;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha* 
rinians  into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen* 
gers  to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  aa 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reaq|ied 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  proseouUon  of  the  war  appeared 


dttperate,  and  a  deputation  from  tbe  conndl  of  elden  was  sent  to  &xfao  to  tti&aH 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  foigot  thdr  own  and  their  oom- 
trj's  digrnity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties :  they  moved  Scipio,  howe?er, 
to  dictate  w*^  conditioDA  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  whicn,  by  obfiffing  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  aai 
Oaul, — to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  idiEmds  between  Italy  and  Afnca, — ^to  give  np 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribntioii  d 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Bomao 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  suffieienUy  favonble 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  peopk. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
faim«p«kn«rfiMM.  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
9"'*'^'^  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsistiDg  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaming  some  Roman  transports  which  had  beea 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfEu^tion  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  Uiis  outrase ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  d 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  Uiemselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  Bv  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  b  de- 
scribed to  have  been  yery  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius^  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lselius,  in  all  probability  smcerelj 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Afiica 
would  80  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  preUj 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,'  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
ofzuDiL  ^^^ '  ^'^^  ^^^  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operatioos 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference^ 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Bomao 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  mto  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
^tTuggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Maainissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Numidian  cavab^,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 
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services  of  Numiclians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  t'  i 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  ac 
Tlie  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  eve 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  gti  ; 
]iu3,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scif  i 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent     It  states  that  the  R  i 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  ever 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  place 
other,  thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole    • 
from  front  to  rear.     These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  li  ; 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should    i 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.     The  cavalry,  as  usual,  wi  i 
wings ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Lselius 
on  the  left.     On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephai  I 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.     Next  to  these  were    i 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  coi  \ 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors, 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subj 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himsel 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  thir  I 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.     The  I 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countnrmen  under  M  i 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Lseiius  and  the  Ita]  i 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  el< 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman   ; 
noyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  be  I 
that  Lselius  and  Masimssa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  i 
ginian  horse  speedily  from  the  field.     Others  advanced  against 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and   I 
emable,  they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  1 ! 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  ope : 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.     Meantime  the  infantry  o  i 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibars  arm} 
erly  supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Afn*! 

finians,  and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  1 1 
y  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also, 
sistance,  defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  ii 
tives,  by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  esci 
direction  ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  tl: ; 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  hai 
engaged  in  a  long  ^nd  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  havii 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Ham 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  bot 
feet  in  courage  and  in  discipline  ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  the; 
where  they  kiught,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  co 
abated  zeal.  At  last  Lelius  and  Mnsinissa  returned  from  tli 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  r 
army.'    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still 

*  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,   in  many  tanoe  flrom  the  acene  of  th 

points,  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Zama.  The  straggle,  which  was  ob> 

The  Anstriana  having  rented   the  advanced  was  decided,  as  at  Zama,  b, 

divisions  of  the  French  army,  oommenoed  an  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  th< 

entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  bat  tlie  victorioas  cavalry  i 

Bonaparte,  like  Hannibal,  had  kept  at  a  di»-  not  belong  to  the  armies  w 
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high  reputation ;  and  moet  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resisting  to 

the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  asustance  more  than  ever  ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  his  full 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 
BMiitiof  dM  battto  *^^  *^  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  efforts 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  then-  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilia&ed  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio ; 
Tmm  of  um  pt«M  ^^^  ^hoy  again  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
gnattd  to  OMtiiac*.  uijustico  of  thcir  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  '*  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  a^es  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general'  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted^ a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vaii\;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  a( 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses*  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
wiMiioiMtihiroikyor  conduct,  as  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
2%il*<iiiii°'SId  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant"  power  of  an  order  of 
goM  to  Aiitioehiu.  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-  thien  Dnmas.  Oampagns  tU  1800,  and  Fidoim 

serve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Ltelliis ;  si  OonauiUs  aes  Fran^ait^  tome  xiii. 

while  It  was  victorioas  at  Marengo,  owing  to  '  Polybiu»,  XV.  19. 

the  attack  made  by  Kellerman.    See  Gen.  Mat-  '  Llvy,  XXXIll.  45, 46,  dko. 


revetiue,  much  of  whbh  he  found  to  be  embenled  by  persona  : 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the 'yearly  contributions  i 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  high  character  rais<  I 
so  ffross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popuUr  i 
giman  constitution  to  rive  him  e£Pectual  support ;  and  it  appea  i 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  put  i 
nibal,  however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  i 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  I  i 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  I 
commanding  interference  in  the  afbirs  of  Greece,  awakened  th 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greates 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  i  i 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  res^;i  ; 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  a  I 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accord  i 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  ]  i 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibf 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemic  i 
ported  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  su  i 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  gr<  i 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  tran  i 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  n  I 
glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  r«  i 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  t  • 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  a  i 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  detem  i 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  o 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occ  i 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  1 1 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent'  with  an  army  i 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable ;  and 
attack  xQfide  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  coi  i 
lessen  their  means- of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia, 
ure  was  abandoned,  owin^,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  •  i 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was^^  t ; 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price, 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  an<  1 
portant  to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  migl 
its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reversea.  This 
neglected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  again 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command , 
bis  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  htm,  could  render  the  king  n ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agii 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  govt! 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  \: 
about  five  years;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  tbs 
tory,  while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumci 
ffamus.  All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  niii 
oition  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exil 
tection  of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  nave  satisfie 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  frei 
while  Hannibal  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was  sent  tG 

•  livy,  XXXIV.  SO.  "  Llvy,  XXXVL  7-  »  P0I3 
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FROM  THE  BEGINNING  0/  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  THi 
OF  ROME  BY  THE  GAULS. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PIBST  Ti 


The  preeedinff  Ubles  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  a 
the  beginnioff  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaalish  invasion,  i 
authorities :  Uie  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitoiini,  livy,  Diodonu 
of  Halicarnassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  eseh  list 
ogy  adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chr 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitoiini  were  disc* 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  ma 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  < 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  be< 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius;  and  I  li 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  by  w 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  eflbced  words  of  the  origii 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  ; 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  v 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  sp< 
mains  had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ; 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  new  p 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  u 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before;  so  thi 
word,- of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  for 
completed  by  the  diacoveiy  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore*  copied  their  co&nts  from  Borehc 
rated  them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  aig 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  Sie  Greek  Olympiads;  but  tney  p 
notices  of  theyears  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  c 
tilius  and  P.  Curiatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triump] 
mediately  succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Val 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only 
decemvirate,  and  not  three;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  it 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  livy. 

XL  lAvy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  dironology ; 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thns  he  i 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (TV.  7),  and  the  beginning  o 
(in.  33).  TaJung  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  I  he 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  lAv) 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year 
prolMible  that  livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  oif  the  fourth  year  < 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  t^ 
gmning  of  the  great  Volsdan  war  of  Coriolimus.  With  the 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the 
agree  with  livy's  own  calculation  of  tiie  reigns  of  the  several 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  tlu 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  oi 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  liv^,  than  Livy  hiniself  allows  for. 

nL  Dionyaius  regularly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with  thi 
that  the  synchronistie  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertain< 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  comm<«wealth  is  the  first  year  of  tl 
(L  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  first  year  of  the 
so  that  there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  betwee 


Rome  365,  and  the  intennediate  yean  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  difficulty. 
But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionyaius*  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  366,  with  those 
of  the  F^ti  Capitolini,  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

IV.  Diodorus  giyes  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synehronislic  sjrstem  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.    We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost:  but  the  seventy-fiith  Olympuui  falls,  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  that  same  consul, 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad.   Accordingly,  k  the  list  of  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  mvasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  io 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.    And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.    This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  b^  Polybius  (L  6), 
and  it  was  probably  so  generally  screed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  lumseli  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it    He  had  idready  introduced  into  his  list  several  vanations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.    For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
€.  Jnlius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  iMonysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  m 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.    Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.    The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatins  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysiu^  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.    But  after 
tiiis^he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difference  is  again  raised 
to  ax  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp. 
99-3.    To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  ll  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.    The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olynfp.  98-2.    But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  ginng 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it ;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  'are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  ne  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  hia  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
.  C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestk^  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  But  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  Xm.  43,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  Hellenic  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebubr 
supposes  that  Uie  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucydides,  ID.  86),  that  is,  in  Olymp.  88-2.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  meo  and  sixty  ships  of  war ;  and  his  great 
success  in  tne  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.    Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 


second  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consulship  of  T.  Qtiind 
with  the  year  333  or  324  of  Rome! 

Note, — ^I  have  said  that  Livy  places  the  heginning  of  the  dec 
His  words  are,  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  qnam  condita  Roma  < 
nias  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  find 
nine  years  in  livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  ai 
military  triboneship,  which  livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  t 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  ha 
seems  to  me  certain  that  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero"  must  siffi 
301.  For  **  alter"  must  immediately  precede  **  tertius,"  and  tn< 
**Amio  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.  The 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which,  all 
even  this  to  mean  the  **  thirteenth,**  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fiu 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  fol 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  Mi 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  dajr  before  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  be 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expression 
altero,**  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  foUoi 
fore  the  **  second**  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  **  trecentesin 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Ghreek  word 
gous  to  this.  Aarip^  fru  utrii  nyv  m<<x^  would  be  the  year  next  i 
should  more  naturally  call  the  **  first  year**  after  it.  But  *0X« 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  sec< 
nius*  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  e 
more;  for  if  ** trecentesimo  altero**  means  what  we  should  call 
first,*'  then  **  trecentesimo  decimo**  in  livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  t 
**  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckoning 
followed  by  **  tertius.** 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
ofjven,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  Livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
worlds  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  ffiven  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  t^les  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  ihn^ 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  Livv  with  the  year  459 ; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  tbv  e  both  llefore  and 
after  that  period.  I  have^  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  one  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copv  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  othnronh  xp^vwv. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracis 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towuds  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Gnevius'  CoUec- 
tion  of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at- Vienna, 
and,  accordlng^to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  364  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  yeara  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  gi\e 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  SieSiao 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships ;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  yeara  immediately  preceding  the  firat  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Graulish  invasion ;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fail  m  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  yeara  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  lua^y  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  thu^  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 

S' ve  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
us  and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  CaUtmus  b  corrupted  into  "  Catacion,**  Dentatus 
into  ''  Benacus,"  Caedicius  into  **  Decius,"  Caudex  into  **  Thaugatua,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  **  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  *'  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris ;  and  many  othera  recur  whioh  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  yeara  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  eomiptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errora  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  difleront  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti 

With  regard  to  livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  firom  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VIL  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 
picius  PetieoB  and  M.  Valerius  Publicola.  Reckoning  the  yeara  from  this  point,  aocord- 
ing  to  Livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulsh^  of  Q.  Fabius  Gnrges  and  D.  Juniua 


Bmtiuk  the  last  mentioned  in  \6b  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year 
places  It  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholl 
regna,  and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  conauL^'  names.  This  he  < 
ODcile  livy  with  himself,  beeause  ms  reckonings  elsewhere  requL 
inaertion  of  a  year  more  ^an  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  i 
beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  fumi 
ter  for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  yean 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Cmudius,  v 
war  beffan.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  i 
hundred  and  seventv-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronoloj 
since  corrected  in  tne  printed  editions  to  **  four  hundred  and  eight} 


however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty' 

^iXXVIIL  ha^inff,  as  he  thn 
X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.    He  ther 


merals  CDI^XVIIL  ha^inff,  as  he  thinks,  been  comipted  from  CD! 


ginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  m 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  bv  Livy,  which  he  makes  out 
Now,  without  this  admtional  year,  the  mrst  Punic  war  does  actually 
ing  to  Livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  bet 
Pvrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namel} 
mus  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabiiis  Gurces  and  L  Mamiliui 
of  these  is  nftntioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIII.  {  44 
naras,  VIII.  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Nona,  and  is  ad 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitolinL    The  consulship  < 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris, 
the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  pUce  the  consulship  of  D. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  m. 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermedi 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  being  sent  against  the  Volsinians,  and 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  <*  JSmilius,"  according  to  the  presenf 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.    But  in  the  second  chapter 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  jSmilins,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippu 
MS.  called  MavAiov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  AI/tAio;  a 
confounded  with  each  other.    And  fVirther,  Sigonius  acknowledges  tl 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitolinL 
livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  hia 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — ^that  is,  with  the  con 
dius  and  M.  Fulvius;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  i ! 
three  years — from  the  year  487  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  of  C  i 
^lius  PsBtus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.    And  thu 
Sffonius'  alteration  of  livy's  date  from  CDLXXVUI.  to  CDLXXX ' 
lished,  although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  i 
pretation  of  it;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  C  i 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.    And,  therefore,  according  t< 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  trt ; 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  550. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome 
less  now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  bv  any  other  system,  and  it  w 
plexity  to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  nnd  every  action  recorded  in   I 
a  different  year  fVom  that  with  which- they  had  been  accustomed  \  : 
does  there  seem  anjr  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt, 
dation  of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately;  nor  en  i 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  <  i 
the  chronology  of  Greece.    Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncerts  : 
Ing  to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  anotiier  place,  th 
history  and  chronology  act  mutuallv  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  star  I 
be  found.    The  five  vears  of  anarcny  during  the  discussions  on  tb( 
indeed,  utterly  improoable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  cou 
ed  exactly  as  they  are  represented.    But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  i 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  i 
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of  the  Capitol;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  sdile- 
ship  of  Fiavius  and  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  common 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  ma^  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  mis- 
led, and  On.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufSdent  authority  for  fixing  the  interval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  out  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  records  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  the 
authors  of  *^  VArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  upon 
their  office,  but  because  jt  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  dates 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certamty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  history 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OP  NOTE  16.— Page  37. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  i^ote  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  that  the 
reading,  ^  Turrianum  a  Fregellis  accitum,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  Bamberg  MS. 
reads  ^  vulcaniveis  accitum  y*  one  of  those  at  Paris  (callea  by  Harduin  and  Brotier  **  Re- 
gius 11."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  library,  6797)  reads  **  at  voL 
gamuUs  accitum :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  is 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  nassage  whieh  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  uninteUigi- 
ble,  but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  difierent  from  that  exhibited  in  the  later 
MSS.  Sil%,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
was  ^  et  Voluniis  accitum ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approve^  rather  of  Jahn's  con* 
pecture,  ^  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preserved 
m  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  fVom  an  apparent  contrac&stion,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an'  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
find  that  Mr.  MiUineen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  **  Fregenis"  instead  of 
•<  Fregellia»"  be  not  Knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  we  were  but  fighting; 
with  a  shadow. 


ADDENDA. 


Tm  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  of  the  Aut 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  1 
chief  jpart  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  o 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome, 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  ht 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinioi 
eating  qvestioDs  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thoui 
sort  Uiem. 

KoTK  A,  to  p.  465f  L  64. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  tbe  Roman  p 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  theur  langua^ 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  pub 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  she 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discem  the  almc 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  g 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  i 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,*  properly  so  called,  was  BtUl  contained  ( 
the  sixth  century,  ana  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within 
to  Servitts  Tullius.    Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ; 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.     Sacred  groves,  the  ren 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  ctoui 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as 
aides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  spat 
other  towns  in  their  original  stote,  the  walls  did  not  come 
river,*  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passme  from 
Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  and  the  w 
the  Circus  Maximus.     But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  this  quarter;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the 
Porta-Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the 
Punic  war.'    Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the 
ing  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eai 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  bel 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,^  and  the  booses 
floors'  being  occupied  by  different  famflies,  according  to  the  ] 
mon  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.    There  was  as  yet 

3  Bansen^B  Besohreibiuig  der  Stadt  Bom,  *  Niebahr,  Abriw  d 
Vol.  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bnnsen^s  Borne,  p. 

*  Bansen,  p.  628,  &o.  Kiebohr,  Bom.  Hist.  *  Tadtus,  Annal.  X^ 
Vol.  m.  p.  86C,  note  625.  *  This  la  said  exptes 

of  the  houses  on  the  A 
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architecture,  such  ad  was'  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Oreece ;  and  of  the 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  wotIeb 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  lier  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetus ;  hut  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  umost  wholly  undei^^und ;' 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  mvadiog 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  payed  with  basal t»*  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  oi  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tmually  end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks^  ofitering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three"  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
onl^  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annnls  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Gorioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  &o.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidence,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.*  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  jn  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  takeu 
m  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
&oi^h  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
peri(^,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  Iand'°  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  temtory  of  Rome» 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  m 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnae  and  Fidense, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  thau  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xr^o'^g,  he  meant  possessioneSf  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  itw 

Polybius  has  remarked/'  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

*  FronthitiBf  de  Aqneeclaotibas,  Y.  18.    The  of  itBoonTsewa8lbrty-4hreeTnUeB,allof  which. 

Aqua  Appia  had  itB  sonroe  near  tne  road  to  exoept  S21  paoea,  was  underground.     Fronti* 

Ptaneete,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nue,  c.  6. 

Btones  from  Borne ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  '  livy  X.  47.    SUice  perstrata  est.    Silex  is 

oourBO  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gray  color^  mada 

of  the  water  took  plaee,  near  the  Porta  Tri>  up  of  a  ciyatalliied  moas  of  augite,  lenate,  mt- 

gemina  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  olite,  Ac.    See  Bunsen'a  Home,  p.  50,  note, 

towards  the  Palatine),  was  11  \niles  and  190  *  III.  6. 

paces.    It  was  carried  undemx>und  the  whole  *  Oabiis  deaertior  atque  Pidenia  Vicua.    Sm 

•  of  the  distance,  exoept  for  sixty  paces  dose  to  also  Cicero,  pro  Planoio. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  groundoust  un-  *•  Livy,  IV.  48.    Nee  enim  ferme  qnioquam 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  Cselian).    Tiie  Anio  agri,  ut  in  urbe  alieno  aolo  positA,  Don  amua 

Vetus  was  oontnwted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  partum  erat. 

according  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  lAvj,  L  t^ 

♦ears  afterwards.    Ite  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  8». 

iflrom  Rome,  aboVe  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  ■  111.  22. 


that  spoken  is  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romany  who  i 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  foiuid  mat  difficulty  in  ii 
refers  to  the  langruage  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commoi 
fHmoQS  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  ppeserved 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  But  in  th( 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Ci 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  o 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  c 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclu 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  the  whole  country  nori 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  770,000 
529.     It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusi 
oning,  and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  b] 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,' 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  pop 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,( 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.     In  Campania  the  s 
been  numerous : .  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amon 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  < 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  it 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.     Still, 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  cc 
ber  and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  b 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  v 
ciently  great.     No  doubt  it  had  once  been  for  greater ;  but  the 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  dii 
mously,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  i 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  < 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modem  tinges,  which  are  s 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivate 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  prof 
into  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barri 
the  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  i 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  re 
able,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  ii 
Amo,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  th 
ticable  marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  small 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  mdicate  the  existe 
cial  spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  i 
Thb  Lb  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senat 
senator,  to  possess  »  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  I 

^  PoIybiuB  reckons  the  four  Boman  legions  citizens  of  foreign  states, 

employed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Borne,  it  would  on  tr 

covered  the  citv,  as  exdusiw  of  the  census  of  the  Campanians;  and  w 

the  Bomans  ana  Campanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  closely  agreeing  wit 

plete  ceD8ii»,  including  the  legions  stationed  in  mans  and  Campanians  i 

Sicily  and  Tarentum,  would  have  given  a  sum  278,000,  if  we  suppose  t 

total  of  824,900.    But  the  census  for  the  year  included  the  soldiers  actr 

582,  gives  only  270,218  citizens.     Now  if,  as  amount,  instead  of  reckc 

Nieouhr  supposes,  the  oensns  included  all  those  '   ^  Xivy,  XXI.  68. 


003  ADDENDA. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proTcs 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injtiry  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  calling"  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined"  for  the  first  tmie  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then*  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelinffs  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmnch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surdy  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  afired,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind  ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  hot  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation  :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  turba  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to.  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  mterest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  thinfirg  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis* 
charged  ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce  ;"  and  the  obedience  of  children 

*  Borben  were  unknown  at  Rome,  aooord-  "  It  is  a  well-known  Btory  that  8p.  Oanrilink 

iiiff  to  Varro  (PUny,  VII.  69),  tUl  the  year  554;  waa  the  flnt  Boman  who  divoreed  hia  wife ; 

bakers,  or  rather  bread-makers,  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 

680.    (Pliny,  XVIII.  n.)    But  the  oldest  food  ilret  Punic  war  (See  Aul.  GeUius,  IV.  8.  Valor, 

of  the  Romans  was  puU,  a  sort  of  paste  made  Mazimus,  11. 1,  §4).  Niebnhr  (Rom.  Ii]Bt.VoL 

ofsi>elt(tiir);  like  the  polenta  ofmaize,  so  com-  III.  p.  414)  and  Hugo  (Geschichte  dea  B<h]|. 

monly  oaten  m  Italy  now.  Eechts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake ;  and 

rimy,  XXXIII.  8.  possibly  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.  Bal 


to  their  pareDts  was  secured  at  once  by  the  general  feeling  i 

laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestaa  confer  on  the  pares 

thority,  and  ^ven  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relate 

the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.    Yet  so  strong  is  pare 

tlnere  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children 

love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  governn 

neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  beinff  the  evil  i 

in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  m  the  oth 

But  although  in  the  early  tinges  of  Rome,  the  marriage  ti< 

broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  ima^ne  that  the  standard  of  morals  i 

to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.    As  if  compromising  wi 

it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  s 

snal  indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  othei 

Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  1 

by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  the] 

bled  actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.    So  un] 

dency  of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  beli( 

express  testimony,*'  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  th< 

even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman 

we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainme 

name  of  Fabules  Atellanse,'*  without  any  degradation,  althou 

coarseness  of  theur  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drai 

if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  principle 

deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particul 

their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course 

safe  from  their  dominion.     Thus,  while  the  punty  of  the  Atfa 

been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the 

dulged  in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  h 

liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  laberalia,  and  oUi 

vals,  gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  c 

abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  whicli 

inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  othei 

not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valvi 

possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  rej 

NoTS  B,  to  page  460, 1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consult 
ensi  primo  confecto"  (Ling.  Lat.  lY.  p.  89,  £d.  Yarior.  1619),  i 


if,  as  the  story  seoms  to  imply,  Carvilias  di- 
vorced his  wile  in  order  to  many  another  (and 
this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  "  Divortiam," 
tfiven  in  Scholium  on  Cicero  de  Oratore^  I.  40, , 
Divortium  est,  quoties  dissoluto  miitnmonio 
alter  eorum  alteras  nuptias  sequitur),  then  it 
may  have  been  one  of  tne  earliest  instances  of 
such  a  divorce,  if  not  absolately  the  very  earli- 
est. For  the  Bomans  in  early  times,  no  less 
than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitns,  ab- 
horred second  marriages  TValor.  Maxim.  II.  1, 
§  d).  Again,  marriages  celebrated  with  the  r&< 
ligions  ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Con- 
mrreatio  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except 
oy  the  performance  of  certain  other  oeremonies, 
which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt- 
ing, in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  having  re- 
course to  them.  This  shows  the  old  feeling 
with  re^d  to  divorce ;  for  marriage  by  Oon^ 
farreaiio  was  doubtless  oonsiderea  originally 
as  the  only  true  and  solemn  marriage.    And 


therefore,  in  later  times, 
frequent,  it  fell  into  disus ; 
QmvefUio  in  Manvm  aIto$  i 
mol  marriage  came  into  ; 
merely  on  the  consent  <  i 
could  be  dissolved  more  ] : 

"  See   Fragm.  Varro, 
Agathon. 
^»  Livy,  VII.  2.    Festu*  I 

•  Augustine,  Civit  De  . 
soenicorum  tolorabilia  lu' 
licet  et  tragoediie,  hoo  c 
agendas  in  spectaculis,  r 
dine,  sed  nuHA  saltern,  si  i 
rum  obscoenitate  composi  i 
multa"  include  the  Atel  ; 
from  the  distinction  betw  i 
comedy,  and  from  Livy^ 
histrionibns  fabellarum  s  ; 
se  more  antique  ridicula   : 
tare  ooBpit.^' 


654  ADDENDA. 

I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consnle,  poet  PtmicuiA  primum  perfectum  beUum."  Thk 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  years  before,  bvt  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  th^  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  618-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Patercolus. 
**  Certse  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit.  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  sates  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  bang  now  In  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  8ep- 
timius  Seyerus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  livy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ^und  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  bat  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Ptmic  war.  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  XL 
49.^  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
imaer  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  waa  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  Satunuu.  I.  9.  I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 
gives  a  differenl  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
Porta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  m  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced ;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  uiat  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  piactice  of 
the  Latins,  (-^n.  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  r^erred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


Note  C,  to  p.  461, 1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Illyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (lUjrrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  Illyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  lUyr- 
ians  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  boaies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious  ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  "  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  ci 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  lUyria  id 
35 


the  time  of  8cyinnii8  Cliiiis,  as  at  a  later  period  they  were  d 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  Plinv  preserveid  a  sim] 
maDners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist  I.  14 
ef  the  first  lUyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  bai 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  no 
monly  characterizes  the  barbarian. 


NoTB  H,  to  p.  468, 1  8. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Cartlu^ena  so  highl} 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harboro  m  the  Mediterraaeaa  :- 
July,  and  August/' 

NoTS  £,  to  p.  464,  L  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar  oc 
XXII.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  t 
pf  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  called 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  Bu 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  containec 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  o 
aund  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  ( 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relatin; 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  ( 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  hai 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasic 
cies  was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  sui 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  i: 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practise  i 
agamst  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  ^i 
ers  of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  wh€i 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  oi 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors  tc 
them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  prev ! 
m  any  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  465, 1.  28. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographi : 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  i 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  g 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  eain  information  on  tl . 
very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  ^ufficulty  of  the  task ; 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totaUy  devoid  of  painting 
possible  to  understand  them.     For  instance,  in  his  account  ( I 
Gauls  mto  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  I 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  eziste  I 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  who!  > 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  ol 
rection  of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.     The  Gauls 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  am 
selves  on  the  rear  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  had  been  d  t 
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Etruscan  frontier.  We  nrast  suppose,  then,  that  the  praetor's  army  was  posted 
between  FesnleB  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearly 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  tlie 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left» 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  they  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  line  of  the  Yaldambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Ombrone,  and  MonCe- 
pulciano,  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


Note  G,  to  p.  466, 1.  38. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (II.  25)  places  this  battle  at  FcBiuke  ;  this  should  clearly 
^e  corrected  into  MumIcb.  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  ii 
Polybius  are  continually  cormpt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
About  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466, 1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  *^l  TsXofAOJva  r^g  Tu(>^- 
vfo^.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


NoTS  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
Siybius  traveUed  through  Cisalpme  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
•ductiveness  of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  pkin,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
<or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  mhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  iQ  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
^>f  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  cormpted  and  ill-watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  £34.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes  ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  villa|re  may  be  ^ven  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  funuture,  that ''  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  there  was  th^  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.    One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  ac- 


knowledged ;  the  same  wliioh,  introduoed  into  Europe  sLi^  li 
wards  by  the  yictories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  dec 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers, 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  fami 
bis  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numeroiu 
from  other  families ;  and  thej  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  ] 
bim  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  i 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonweal! 
rendering  lum  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  wh< 
than  Ooa.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antii 
("  Factio,"  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  YI.  11 ;  kraupla,  Pol^biui 
same  which  m  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  m  Ui 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies, 
where  and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemv  boUi  of  individual  i 
lence,  as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  phce  of  those  to  whicl 
zens  we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  Ood  and  Law. 


NoTK  E,  to  p.  468,  L  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  b  re 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  £ 
There  it  is  said,  "forensis  factio  cum  comi^Ua  et  campum  tur 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanas  aj 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  **  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  su 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam 
''  forensis  factio''  of  the  0th  I>ook  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
millimi ;"  and  they  are  called,  also  "  forensis  turba,*'  as  if  the 
described  rather  than  their  birth.    In  the  20ih  book,  the  pe 
called  simply  "  libertini."    But  libertini  in  general  must  have 
ployments  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  consic 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  com  i 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  their  1 1 
which,  as  he  was  still  m  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of  patr  i 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  ezcit< : 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stimn^  in  the  years  immedii  i 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  0.  Yarro : 
sordidis  hommibus  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  bononu : 
tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.     Vairo  > 
and  before  that  time  had  been  qucestor,  aedile,  and  cumle  aedi] : 
have  come  into  notice  before  tiie  censorship  of  Flaminius. 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocracy  wo ; 
tbe  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes ;  but  the  won  I 
minius  should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  af  i 
tests  with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwieurds  ab 
Cisalpme  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  censorsl: 
colleague  have  done  it  a^^ainst  his  will,  according  to  the  welJ 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flamiziius  was  a  very  hones 
he  liked  the  a^cultnral  commons^  did  not  like  the  populace  < ; 
was  like  M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrs ; 
as  a  slave  a  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  He  1 1 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearinff  of  the  tribei , 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  He  was,  like  Marius»  the  stoi  I 
42 
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anstocracy,  yet  a  resokte  opposer  also  of  a  Lex  Frnmentaria.  (Platareli,  Ma* 
rius,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  notions  were  wholly  aeainst  giving  poUtical  influence 
to  any  thing  hut  agriculture ;  and  his  support  of  Sue  Claudian  law,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  m  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  478, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  h  ? 
The  difficulty  to  modem  inquirers  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  in  Polybius.     That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha^^e 

gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geom,pher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wl  o 
ave  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geographer ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Hannibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  convey^  little  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  Uiat  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recognized  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  pamting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  tt^e  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  apply  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Gnuan  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagme.  For  Hannibal's  object  was  not  simply  to  set 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  lie 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Now  these  were  the  Boil  and  Insubrians ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  Uie  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Genevre. 


NoTi  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civilized  men. 
Hie  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  smce  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century^  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  1^  than  our  fathers  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accconplished.  He  lumself  declared  that  he  bad  lost  above  thu-ty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen :  nor  does  Polybius  seem  to  suspect  any 


exaggeration  in  the  statement.  Yet  eleyen  years  afterwan 
the  Alps  m  his  brother's  track  without  sustaining  any  loss 
and  ''  a  few  accidents"**  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  most  i 
modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Beman 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  desenring  the  name  c 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  moi 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landshp,  and  which  1 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the^destruction  of  whicl 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  i 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  son 
than  the  present  roads-  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Moi 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  read 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow  v 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  tl 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  g( 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remamed  alike  in  i 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  si 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  cJiepherds,  and  the  bri| 
sand  flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibars  march  up  the  Tan 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  mai 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Angus 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  tne  Italian  sid 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  exi 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  ( 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po, 
S.,  turns  to  run  £.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think, 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.  I 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  i 
does  the  Xswi^erpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  m  the  Alp  i 


NoTB  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  1 : 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Tr 
leon  at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  an  : 
treat,  by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  is  r  ! 
bal  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Ron  ; 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  &< 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Yictumi  i 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  Clasti : 
force  them  to  a  battle.    Poly  bins'  words  are  equally  clear  w  I 


"  "  On  n'eut  que  peu  d'aoddons."  Napo- 
leon^B  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  861. 

*  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1646.  Evelyn^a 
deacription  of  the  passage  of  the  Bimplon  in 
September  ean  scaroely  be  reeognized  by  those 
who  know  only  its  present  state.  He  speaks  of 
the  house  in  whion  he  lodged  at  Sempione,  aa 
'^half  covered  with  snow,"  and  says  that 
'*  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bnsh  growing  within 
many  miles ;"  whereas  now  the  pinea  are  so 


luxuriant  about  the  v: 
to  run  through  an    i 
again  above  Bempion*  , 
country  people  that " 
wi^  snow  since  the  <  ! 
bered  it  to  be  withou  , 
descent  towards  Brie 
made  for  some  way 
snow."    Hemoin,  \  \ 
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of  the  Roman  centre,  he  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xuXa^^* 
fi.svoi  SiOL  rov  irorafiov  xai  n)v  ittipo^y  xcd  (f\t(frpKpfiv  tou  xara  xs^aX^v  oiifi^v  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning :)  r^fcuvrsp  6i 
Tag  ragsi^  d^^ooi  ^t-sr^d^^cLKBiotg  dAts^ugr^tfav  slg  IlXaxsvriav.  It  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  his  junction  with  Scipio, 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placentia,  and  so  have  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right.  * 

Note  0,  p.  486, 1.  35. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  view  of  Thrasymenua 
as  absolutely  certain.  Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  ca- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  A  mo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  flank  attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passigrnano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  was 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  tum  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Pemffia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  noUiing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  trae  that  the  hiUs  do  forai 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

NoTB  P,  to  p.  505, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Bmndi- 
sium  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  j£semia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  hun  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  lie  would  have  done  far  better ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfecUod. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibars  operations  in  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  gamsons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 


Note  Q,  to  p.  536, 1.  25. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  tbe  boats  which  are  to  be  found  ob 
the  Yulturaus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night,     (XXVl.  7.) 


He  ¥emain8  on  ths  right  bank  the  mxt  day  and  night,  tt 
A^rum  Sidicmum,  and  there  renudns  one  day  plundering. 

±Ie  adyanoes  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suessanum,  AUifa 
ag^mm.  He  then  remaintfor  two  dayi  under  Cawnam,  p 
in  all  directkms. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aqninnm  to  Fregellad 
bridges  over  the  tiris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ^er 
ouliar  spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frus 
Anagnia,  in  Agmm  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidos  to  Tnscnlnm,  desce 

marches  down  in  Pnpiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  mi] 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Roi 

lishes  stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  aloDfir  nnder  the  walls  1 

to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to 
iHreaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  seoc 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Erei 
ffoea  to  Reate,  Cuttlise,  and  Amitemum.     From  thence  thro 
Marrncinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  terr 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.    From  Campania  into 
Bruttijam,  and  thenoe  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.    The 
tomus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Roc 
sistent  and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fab 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crosmng  it  to  offer  battle,  anc 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  uiat  namely  which  ma 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.    For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin 
bua«  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  crosf 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  2  1 
army  woukl  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.    This  1   1 
inooDsiatent. 

Affain,  aooordinff  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand    t 
and  had  warned  Uie  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answei    \ 
16,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  erosses  the  Yultumus  on  raf 
becaese  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rom    I 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  rea    1 
according  to  Polybius,  Hanmbal  set  out  for  Rome  only  fiv(    : 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  :    1 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.    Again,  Casilinum  beij 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Yultumus  was  in  their  own 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marehed  with  uigent  hat 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not     ' 
ihns  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stadia      1 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  th<     \ 
MsTMHum  come  valiantly  to  tbe  aid  of  Rome.    This  all  a 
si^poses  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Ba 
The  "  many  and  bostfle  nations"  are  the  Peli^ians,  Man 
Bsbinoa.    Thns,  too,  he  anives  naturally  on  &e  Anio ;  a     I 
log  him  pass  through  thev  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the      I 
to  be  ready  to  meet  hhn.     Had  he  advanced  by  the  I      i 
have  known  nothing  about  hia  mareh,  and  he  would  ha 
and  Rome. 
Folfius  ihen»  aocordiag  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome, 


M2  ADDENDA. 

the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  them.  Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvios  ascends  the  left  bank  watching  him. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Borne,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  «  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  winter  in  Lucania ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsist^ 
ent  with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Cielitts  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus : — 
From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 

S resent  great  road  up  the  Yultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Caste^ 
i  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Mamicinians . 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli :  from  Ami- 
temum,  by  Cutilise,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  Gixio 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  S.  Vittorina 
But  conceive  a  man, — ^to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  tuming  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
rucinos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  &c.  Caelius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta**  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Marrucinoe,  the  better  condition  would  be  MarrubioSy 
or  Marruvios ;  the  people  of  Marmvium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  K  or  S.  E.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  befoiB  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vi^formiff 
and  uninterrupted  marches  ihraagh  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preocca- 
pymg  the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  spiard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
ttoQie  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  th«  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hannn 
bal.  Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinUng  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retteat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  his  cavalry,  however,  servea  him  so  wdl,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  ar|axroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastiiy, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  boi 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on 
ihe  fifth  day  of  his  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  stall  in  thdr 

*AtSaiano.    This  is  still  a  oiZiijigeftUe  rmid.    Sepfwl  Cmv«n  oOls  tbe  yass,  Kiroft  0»ts«. 


fines,  he  Iialted  to  wait  for  his  punaen,  aod  tuniinff  upon 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  df 
whicn  he  could  not  force ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  b^eg 
through  Apulia  and  Bmttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  sur 

Again  what  a  narratiye !  with  no  details  of  time  or  pt 
from  a  fiye  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merel; 
nibal's  retreat  was  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this' 
connected  with  the  expression  '*  marching  through  Samni 
that  Polybius,  like  CsbIius,  made  Hannibd  advance  by  a  c 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  hare  been  early,  according 
dar,  not  later  than  April,  whateyer  that  was  by  true  time ; 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  H 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  pass 
Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro?  Would  not  the  snow  have 
at  such  a  season  ? 


APPENDIX. 


I. — ^NOTX   OH  TBB  TRIAL  AND   DSATR  07  MANX. 

ZoHARAS,  whose  history  Is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cassius,  i 
was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  slave,  1 
tray  him,  went  np  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  wh 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manilas  was  sneaking  to  him  apart  on  the 
slave  suddenly  poshed  him  down  it,  ana  he  was  then  seized  by  some 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  and  as  the  peop?e  could  not  cond 
the  Ca{fitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  p60p.lB  met  again  in  i 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  se 
Livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  o 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  proves  without  the  city  walls,  j 
pus  Martins;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  t 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,yn.  41),  and  once  after  the  bst  » 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  **  in  Esculeto."  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat  XVI.  h 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  die 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  ami 
ed,  and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnestjr  discussed  and  determined, 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Z( 
havinff  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and 
posed  his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the 
every  way  suspicions,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  ace 
his  aeath  havinff  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  < 
ous  that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  on!  v  tribunal  which  could 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  as  the  fact 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  ii 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  expl 
joumed  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  his , 
tol  directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residinj 
the  Capitol  stronglv  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Man! 
citadel  as  a  fortihea  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force 
ment;  and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  re&id( 


U.— ON   TBB  LATKB  COHSTITUnON   OF  TBS  OBHTI 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  aa  it  orifldnally 
familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  weUJmowi 
isted  during  those  times  of  which  w^  have  a  real  history ;  and  the 
ceeded  to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  w 
turiee  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but  that  ¥ 
was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cieero  and  Cnaar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  oave  i 
to  wealth.    The  first  cbus,  together  with  the  centuries  of  the  knigii 
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of  the  whole  comitia.  Thna  every  election  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lieh, 
and  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  cUiss  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentidhecl  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  io  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constitalion. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arrangS  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed."  De  Le^bns,  III.  19.  The  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XIJIL  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Philippic.  II.  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  peeudo-Sallnst  to  Ceeaar,  de 
Kepublic&Oroinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  cLiases  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  jieriod  of  tho  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  imfvessed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  ihe  16th  century  supposed  that  cadi  of  the  five 
alasses  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  centurv  in  each  tribe,  making  the  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  out 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  the  fijrst  class  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  oUier  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  Tfaia 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  Vol  I.  p.  136,  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
hiffhest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  hb  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  yoong- 
er;  that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  citv  tribes  the  second  class;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  chiuracter  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points:  that  the  ^e- 
Deian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  sepante  votes  in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knifhts;  2d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousand  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  neceasct- 
rUy  taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  augurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  cpuld  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribas. 

Znmpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  tiie  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  elass  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  tnat  two  of  these 
oentuziea  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thurty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
from  the  four  remaimnff  classes ;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  class,  and  two4huds  of  a  eentui^  from  the  second,  thkd,  and  fourth  clanes.  Thu? 
the  richer  dtisens  still  retained  an  uiflnence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  proportion  * 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  constitution  of  F 
TnUina. 


LmUt,  Professor  Mvsehke,  of  Breskra,  in  his  work  on  the  const 
lias,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  ih 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  oi 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinl 
so  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  < 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end:  some  tribes,  according  to  this  ] 
inff  onW  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  1  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that  of  Niebul 
nnsatisfiictor^.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  tt 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rath 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  tiie  pc 
the  pseudo-Sallnst,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  ha 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  cl 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  author 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  c 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on 
*  is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differed  from 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  t 
without  an^  Aurther  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears 
diTistons  within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  the  me 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other  ,*  the  older  men  certainly  vo 
the  Tounger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly 
00  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roi 
traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  s<»nething  like  the  old  system  of 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  cithEcns  whose  prop< 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  .egions,  whereas  in  old  tii 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  srms  whose  property  fell  short  < 
"Ave  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  h; 
fication  for  the  first  class;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  distil 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  syt 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  secon< 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  preserv( 
iAHution  of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  qiirit  of  the  1 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.    We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  c 
«pon  by  the  aristocraer  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  tl 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  confer 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  nurely  dei 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more 
otir  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  ser 
teracted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  pol 
tribes  in  the  Forum.    But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  simit  of  the  R< 
tinguished  from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  1 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  an^ 
elected  Flalninius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chi< 
and  in  later  times  the  eentnries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocat 
not  less  violently  then  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equest 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  ti 
Mbins,  and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathi 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  < 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  1 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeiana 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  ] 
dssses,  weie  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  « 
into  all  measures  gallmg  to  the  aristooracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens 

tf  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia 
times,  however  eariovs  in  ilseU;  is  of  no  great  importance  to  on; 
of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  (tf  the  fii 
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with  that  of  the  lower  ebsaes  was  grcAtor  or  leas,  it  does  not  appear  that  tiie  ehanctM 
of  the  comitia  was  altered  from  wlwt  it  wodd  have  been  otherwise :  the  first  class  wss 
as  bttle  attached  to  the  ariatocraey  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  nnsueceasfal  at- 
tempts  of  so  many  men  of  ability  and  leaning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap. 
preach  moce  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem;  and,  in  fact,  there  seem  diffi. 
culties  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  as 
to  remove.  I  mnst  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  airamrement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  ineiplieme  thsn  thai  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  smps  of  war. 


m. — OF  THB  BOMAK   LEGION   IN   THIS   FITTH   OSKTUBT   OF   ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centoiies  of  Rome  are  fall  of 
jierplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  hoato- 
riaas,  aud  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  from*  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  &ct:  that  althou^  he  himself  in 
two  severfd  places  (1.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tao» 
tic  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battJes  are  anv  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punio  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Morius  and  of  Caesar. 

livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  legion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybins, 
OS  is  well  known,  nas  described  at  length  the  arms  and  oiganization  of  tiie  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  aud  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oentnry  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  aeoonnta^  and  then 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changea  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  aubjeot 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fip(fating  men  in  the 
legion :  the  light-armed  (rpM<^4fMXMi  Polyb.  rorarii,  livy),  the  hastati,  the  principes,and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  aceensi,  or  so* 
pernumeraries ;  who,  in  ordinarv  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  axms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  fell 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  leprion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ars 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  ttoni  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
lep[ion  the  greater  part  of  the  light^umed  soldiers  are  described  as  ststioned  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  thurd  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
front  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  le^on  the  triarii  were  equal  in  nnmbers  to  the  hastati  and  pimd- 
nes,  respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hnndrea  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  moie  than  sax  hnndred  mon ;  m^e 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  oometamea  ezoeeded 
.this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-anned  troops  carried  eadi  man  a  pike,  **  basta,"  and  two 
•or  mora  javelins,  *'  gnsa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  eoi^ 
stitution,  '*  nihil  praster  hastam  et  verutnm  datnm :"  verutum  and  gBssa  alike  signifying 
missile  wespons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hsata  or  pilM.  But  in  the  later  lepon, 
the  lighUarmed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  v^%  and  a  dirk  mmJ^ 
lass,  lidxatp;  toffetber  with  his  javelinSb 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  haatati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  aims  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  constibHtion;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblMig 
shield,  "*  scutum,"  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  **  gladiua."  But  in  the  m&t  lemn,  the  ha^ 
tati  and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  M  H  with  two 
large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  m  length,  which  Polybins  oaUs  hmmi,  and  whkah  were  no 
'Other  than  the  formidable  pile. 


Further,  we  have  a  rematkable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  whei 
earned  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principea  stQ 

Again,  the  older  le^on  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  c 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principea,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  aa  the  triarii  wei 
division,  so  their  maniptea  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or 
dred  and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those  of  the  hastati  and  principj 
aixty-three  men  each.  | 

*  In  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  mi 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twent 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  rixty.  The  light  troops  were  d^ 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armi 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  light- 
addled  to  each  maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  < 
principM.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  %ht-arme< 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triar 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  am 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  centurions;  that  ; 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  t 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  i 
tmequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  th 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastati  and  p 
flizty. 

Cni  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx, 
columns,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  i 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  mc 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms;  and  of  a  second  division  < 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  a 
dred  and  thirty  were  Kght  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  t 
^rere  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  t) 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  &e  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin 
be  a  mistake  of  livv's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  fnkes;  they  appea 
have  borne  only  plla  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  thai 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Romai 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  bei 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  sold 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  alwaye 
aa  mere  skimishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  i 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  thai 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

Thia  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars, 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  Sieir  charge  was  such  that  thi 
diers  of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  withstand  I 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  light-armei 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  miss:  I 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fig^tiuff  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated ;  but  as  ui 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Dionysius  makes  C  i 
soldiers,  that  whereas  **  the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arro  ' 
deadly  effect"  'avH  A^yxw  Har^s,  iftxrw  fiiXin,  Fragm.  Vatic  XXX . 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  **  to  use  their  lonff  javelins  as  ^  i 
light,"  ntt  hcffotf  nmK^u  itd  xttf^t  )^M<>(,  Camill.  40,  and  in  the  next  chi 
the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  th(  i 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  . 
fore  he  talks  of  the  Graulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  the  Rom  i 
had  run  through  them,  and  hunff  upon  them,  nig  6i  Ovptovt  wfiWKdpBai 
(,irv&¥  ^(Aco^/ywy  (CamllL  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapoi  i 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  difficrJt^ .  ' 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  tiieur  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  1 : 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  i 

•  LIttwts  that  the  hastati  and  priodpes  were  caned  ler)  and  Grid  (Faatl,  m.  189>a  I 
■LtepUaal    VIU.  a    Varro  (Lli«.  Lai.  V.  |  Ed.  Mfll-    pUanL 
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hastaU  and  principes  covered  them.  Then,  m  the  Ganle  advanced  np  hill  to  attaek  the 
Roman  position,  "  all  the  pila  and  Bpeara,"  **  pila  omnia  hasteque,"  **  took  effect,'*  saja 
livy,  ^  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Ganis  had  either  their  hodies  ran  throngh,  or 
their  shields  weighed  down  b^  the  darts  that  were  sticking  in  them."  VII.  23.  It 
appears,  then,  that  both  the  pilum  and  hasta  conld  be  used  as  missiles;  but  both  also 
could  be  used  as  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  feet  in  length,  and  therefore  it  is  Yen 
possible  that  Camillus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  uie  hastati,  to  render  it  avail- 
able as  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pilum  to  make  it  serve  on 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  tlie  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  swords,  with  lai^g^e  oblong  abieUb, 
scuta,  and  with  spears,  hast® ;  but  tiie  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde* 
pendent  and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  epear  might  be 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  pike.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  after- 
wfuxls,  decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely :  the 
spear  which  mk^ht  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  fight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  tiiird  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  iiaed  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  the  ttiird  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  second  lines.  At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousuid  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
were  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  npon  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  cidied  upon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
the  triarii  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  personal  com- 
hats  along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  w^s  not  to  form  any  part 
•of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
older  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
•moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niepuhr  has  attempt^  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  jBut  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  sat- 
iafactorv ;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
.acter  of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  tiie  leeion  of  the  time  of  Polybius, 
Ma  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
.and  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  lines; 
a  miniature  lemon,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  liu-ffe  sciueb  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwards 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  is  well  known,  makes  CsBsar  say  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
Arms,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  CatUinar.  51.)  And  althonsh 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must,  partly 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIII.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
baving  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phabinx  in  their  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  after- 
wards exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (vwapait  being  a  certain  correc- 
tion for  iretpaiSf  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  SvpaStt 
•because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequenUy  encountered  used  this  tactic.  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  whkh,  in  the  system  of 
the  phalanx,  are  of  tiie  feast  importance. 
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J>,  Appletan  d  Oo,^»  EducatwtuU  PubUeoHona. 
THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  S. 

The  History  of  Eome. 

SftpiAatod  tntira  from  the  last  London  Edition.   ThiM  Totoa 

8T0.    $8. 

"Arnold^  HMory  of  Borne  it  a  w«n  known  ifandad  wafk.  Foil  and 
■klwbr,  bat  maoh  more  readable  and  attraotlTe;  more  eopionaand  ezaot  fl 
1^  or  BobmltaE,  and  more  reliable  tban  Mlchelet,  It  baa  aaaumed  a  rank  seo 
In  yalae  and  importance^  Its  style  la  admtreble,  and  it  la  everr  where  imbc 
Irutb-loTlng  spirit  for  whioh  Dr.  Arnold  was  pre-emlnont  For  CoQegea  r 
Ibk  History  la  Invaloable ;  and  ftw  private^  aa  well  aa  pabUo  libraries^  It  la  ind 


THOMAS  ARNOIiD,  D.  IX 

Lectures  on  Modem  History. 

Edited,  with  a  Fire&oe  and  Notes,  by  HnsT  Bm,  LL. 
fl26. 

kad  in  view  Its  use,  not  only  fbr  tbe  general  rMder,  bat  also  as  a  text-book 
aspeolally  In  onr  ooUege  oonrse  of  study,  e  e  •  •  The  Introdnotlon 
aa  a  text-book  I  regard  as  important,  because,  ss  ihr  as  my  information  ei 
MMak,  tbere  la  no  book  better  oalcnlated  to  Inspire  an  interest  in  historical 
It  has  this  power  oyer  tbe  minds  of  students  I  can  ear  from  experience,  m 
Bie  alao  to  add,  that  I  have  found  it  excellently  soltea  to  a  course  of  colles 
By  intauigent  and  enterprising  members  of  a  diss  espeelallyi  it  is  stud 
book  with  leal  and  animation. 

**  These  Leetorea,  eight  in  number,  Aimlsh  the  beet  possible  lntn>dneti< 
aophical  stody  of  modem  history.  Fro£  Beed  has  added  greatly  to  the  wo 
est  of  tbe  volume,  by  appending  to  each  lecture  such  extracts  from  Dr.  i 
wiltlna  as  would  more  toihr  illustrate  its  prominent  points.  The  Notes  i 
wJUah  JM  has  thos  flimishea  are  exceedingly  Taloable."— .AMnte^  iVA 


PROF.  FRSDSRICK  XOHLRAVSCB. 

A  History  of  Germany  ; 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Transla 
laat  German  Edition,  by  Jamb  D.  Haas.  With  a  Con 
prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition.    8vo.    |1 7S. 

^IfaBia.  Amaiov: 

**  {yenffewew^— Having  adopted  Kolraoseh^  History  of  Oermany,  aa  i 
an  advanced  daas  In  history,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stadng  that  I  hare  l 
ita  a  wido  range  of  hlatorloal  Inatametton,  both  ancient  and  modem,  devoi 
avidity  by  my  pnpila,  or  resulting  in  their  greater  profit  Next  to  th< 
swn  oountry  and  that  of  England,  I  know  of  none  so  important  to  be  Ik 
stood  by  our  American  yoato,  as  the  Hlstozy  of  Germany;  in  its  bearli 
dviUaatton,  the  Protestant  Beformation,  the  progrese  of  ittenture,  the  t 
the  Alts  and  Soienoea,  and  high  dassleal  soholarBbip,  as  well  as  also  our  < 
aadlaagnaga 

'*The  hMary  of  a  nation  with  whose  past  and  presaiit  i 
arhole  dvUted  world,  have  auch  vital  connections,  though  i 
great  extent  to  our  educated  men  of  a  prseeding  generation,  ought  now  t 
every  where  at  once  into  all  our  high  schools,  as  sa  essential  part  of  a  c 
edvation.  ^  "Yonn^Ao,     ^^  ^ 

"BMonni,  Jim,  iiM^  Ittflk" 


fcweespeclanj 
,  unknown 


A  AppUton  <fi  Cc'^s  JBineaiicnal  FubUcatiom. 
PROF.  OBOROB  W.  ORBBUB. 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

For  CoUeges  and  SohoolB  (ohiefly  from  the  French).    12mo.    $1  25. 

'No  portion  of  hlstonr  bu  been  leas  stadied,  dither  by  old  or  young,  fboi  thttof  Iht 
middle  ages.  ThU  is  owing  in  e  gre«t  degree,  we  beliere^  to  the  defiBctlve  tezt-booka 
whtdt  heve  hitherto  bean  In  ose,  for  the  peiiod  in  question  to  Itself  one  of  the  most  in- 
leretUng  end  Importent  In  the  anneli  of  meiftind.    It  wis  the  blrth-tlnie  of  i     ' 


•oglety— the  sooroe  and  Ibnntaln  of  modem  olTlUiatloii— the  period  In  whioh  a  larga 
portion  of  the  dvil  and  religloas  instltationa  whloh  we  now  most  highly  prise  had  th& 

^*The  woric  belbre  na,  compiled  prindpaDy  from  the  Frenofa,  by  Frotasor  ^reon^ 
«r  Brown  University,  is  the  fruit  of  mneh  learning  and  research.  It  fimiahee  a  brtai 
fhoQgh  dear  and  well  digested,  exposition  of  the  bading  reyolntlons  of  the  middle  ages. 
and  tt  designed  to  introdixoe  toe  student  to  an  aoqnalDtance  with  those  yailoas  and 
oomplicated  agencies  which,  oat  of  barbarism  and  decay,  slowly  bnilt  np  the  nations  of 
Modem  Enrope.  The  plan  Is  Jodldoaa,  and  the  exeentien  la  in  the  admlnble  Ulerary 
taste  which  alwaya  characterizes  the  wiiUngs  of  Mr.  Greene.  The  period  embraced  In 
the  work  reaches  from  the  first  general  Irraptloir  of  the  barbarians  at  the  begUmIng  of 
the  ttlh  centory,  to  the  &U  of  Constantinople,  near  the  middleof  theflfteentii— a  peHod 
crowded  with  momentooa  ehangca  In  both  the  dvU  and  eedeslaBtical  aflUrs  of  tha 
world— marked  by  the  rise  and  ftll  of  nomerons  dynasties,  and  by  the  utter  extlnotion 
of  the  andent  dviUzation  and  the  formation  of  another  entirely  new. 

**  We  hope  to  see  this  work  ffenerally  adopted  m  a  text-book  in  schools  and  ooUegas 
where  History  is  made  t  part  or  the  coaiae  orlnstraction,  for  we  fltti  assnred  that  botti 
instructors  and  pnpila  win  find  It  admirably  snlted  to  explain  the  Interesting  and  Inpor* 
tant  peitod  to  which  it  relates.*'— /Vooidsnce  Jvwmak 


PROF.  OBORGB  W.  GRBBNB. 

AHjos  of  MedixfSfml  Geography  ; 

Designed  to  accompany  the  above.    One  voinme  8vo.    (J»  pren.) 

OuwimmH:— Map  1  The  Soman  Empire  and  Northern  Barbsrians  In  tbe  Fomth 
Osntnry.  Map  t.  Emope  in  the  Sixth  Oentorr.  Kap&  Europe  in  tbe  ttanea  of  Ch«« 
Ifwagwifc.  Map  4  Enrope  In  the  second  half  or  the  Tenth  Centory.  Mi^  &  Europe  la 
tbetfine  of  the  Omsadea^   Map  flL  Enx^pe  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Ontwy. 


B.  Iff.  8BWBLL. 

The  First  Histcry  of  Rome  ; 

With  QoMtioBB*   Idnio.   SOoenta. 

^XTorjUk  AoadmuHt  S'^foUt^  ViK 
*  I  most  thank  you  ftv  a  copy  of  *  MIm  Sewell^  Boman  History.*  Claoneal  teachea 
have  long  needed  Just  such  a  work :  for  It  Is  admitted  by  all  how  eewntlal  te  a  propef 
wmprehenslon  of  the  dasdcs  Is  a  knowledge  of  eoDateralhiatoiy.  Tot  meet  pqiUs  are 
eonstming  aathors  bdbre  reaching  an  age  to  put  Into  their  handa  the  daborate  worica 
wa  hare  heretofore  had  upon  Andent  History.  MisB  Bewell,  while  she  gives  the  anwiot 
iuportsnt  Ihcts,  has  dothed  them  In  astyle  at  onoe  pleasing  and  eompreheoalbla  to  the 
MNt  yoathftal  noln^ 


a  Iff.  8BWBLL. 

The  First  History  of  Greece  ; 

With  QnwtioDi,  on  Ihi  Flan  of  the  Fint  HSitOfy  of  Soma.   Un» 
lAprw.} 
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